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ON  BUYING  UP  THE  OPPORTUNITY 

"  Redeeming  the  time." — Ephesians  v.  i6. 

The  alternative  rendering  of  the  Revised  Version 
(margin)  is  clearly  to  be  preferred.  It  reads  ^'  buying 
up  the  opportunity."  The  New  Testament  has  two 
words  for  time,  one  expressing  simply  the  general  idea 
of  duration,  and  the  other,  which  is  employed  here, 
meaning  a  definite  period,  suitable  for  a  certain 
purpose  or  having  certain  characteristics.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  is  seen  in  the  phrase  which 
occurs  more  than  once,  "  times  and  seasons,"  the 
former  word  being  used  in  the  general  and  the  latter 
in  the  specific  sense.  The  apostle  has  the  same 
word  as  is  here  employed  when  he  bids  us,  "  as  we 
have  oppofiunityy  do  good  to  all  men,"  and  when  he 
enforces  the  exhortation  by  the  promise  that  '*in 
due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not."  The 
notion  here  intended,  then,  is  not  that  of  time  in 
general,  but  that  of  a  definite  period  bounded  at 
either  end  and  having  definite  duties  to  be  done 
in  it. 

In  the  word  **  redeeming,"  a  metaphor  is  drawn 
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from  the  conduct  of  a  purchaser  who  goes  into  the 
market  and  there  secures  for  a  price  that  which  he 
desires  to  possess.  We  are  to  regard  each  passing 
moment  as  having  a  specific  character  and  definite 
purpose,  and  we  are  to  utiHse  the  sum  of  all,  which 
is  our  life  as  a  whole,  to  the  utmost. 

What  a  solemn  but  often  forgotten  conception  of 
life  as  a  whole,  and  of  its  minutest  parts,  that  is 
which  regards  it  as  a  specific  period,  rigidly  limited 
and  charged  with  a  great  purpose  which  should  ever 
gleam  distinct  before  us  I  There  are  many  nearer 
and  minor  purposes,  but  the  great  end  is  to  form 
ourselves  "after  the  pattern  showed  us  in  the 
Mount,"  to  make  ourselves  like  God  as  He  is  mani- 
fested in  Jesus.  We  are  here,  not  for  enjoyment, 
not  for  sorrow,  not  simply  for  the  pursuit  of  our 
daily  avocations,  but  for  all  these,  in  order  that  they 
may  lead  on  to  the  higher  end  of  being  changed 
from  the  image  of  the  earthly  into  the  image  of  the 
heavenly. 

But  if  that  is  true  about  life  as  a  whole,  it  is  also 
true  that  each  moment  has  its  specific  purpose,  and 
is  an  opportunity  for  some  definite  duty.  How  are 
these  to  be  ascertained  ?  Most  of  us  have  defined 
paths  along  which  to  travel,  like  tramways — and  that 
is  a  blessing.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  in  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  lives  circumstances  settle  duty,  and  that 
habit  comes  in  to  aid  us  in  determining  as  well  as  in 
doing  it.  But  whether  or  not  our  action  is  prescribed 
by  the  exigencies  of  daily  life  and  the  continually 
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recurring  tasks  which  the  hours  bring  round,  let  us 
try  to  remember  that  each  moment,  as  it  comes  fresh 
and  glittering  from  God,  comes  with  a  purpose  which 
it  is  blessed  to  recognise  and  fatal  to  miss  or  to 
neglect.  How  solemn  is  the  beat,  beat,  beat  of  the 
pendulum,  when  we  feel  that  it  registers  not  merely 
the  passing  of  a  moment  of  time,  but  the  coming, 
the  brief  standing  open  to  us,  and  the  swift  gliding 
into  the  irrevocable  past,  of  a  great  opportunity ! 

We  must  make  distinct  effort  to  realise  habitually 
the  true  significance  and  solemnity  of  life,  if  we  are 
to  buy  up  its  opportunities.  It  needs  such  effort  to 
lead  a  life  apart  from  the  hand-to-mouth  life,  moulded 
by  sense  and  circumstance,  which  so  many  are  con- 
tent to  live.  It  is  a  blessing  when  we  get  habit  on 
the  side  of  goodness,  and  all  its  mystical  influences 
come  to  be  as  hedges  to  prevent  our  toppling  over 
the  precipice.  But  life  is  a  poor  affair  unless  we, 
realising  its  true  significance  and  solemnity,  do  live 
each  moment  not  by  habit  only,  not  mechanically, 
nor  merely  accepting  the  duty  prescribed  by  our 
circumstances  or  avocations,  but  drawing  nearer  to 
Him  who  sends  our  opportunities,  and  so  learning 
their  summons  and  their  importance. 

We  redeem  the  opportunity  in  proportion  as  we 
make  mind  and  conscience  regulate  life.  Reason 
should  govern  appetite  and  inclination;  conscience 
should  govern  reason,  and  God  should  be  allowed  to 
illuminate  conscience.  The  brilliant  poet  who  burned 
away  his  life  in  dissipation  before  he  was  seven-and- 
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thirty  was  foolish  enough  to  sneer  at  "cold-blooded 
folk  who  live  by  rule."  How  much  better  for  him 
if  he  had  so  lived  !  It  is  irksome  to  have  to  take  an 
observation  daily  at  noon,  to  mark  latitude  and 
longitude  daily  in  the  log,  to  prick  out  the  course 
daily  on  the  chart,  to  steer  by  compass,  and  not  let 
the  ship's  bow  point  and  its  sails  fill  or  sag  as  they 
will — but  that  is  how  shoals  are  shunned  and  port 
is  made. 

Further,  we  have  to  make  sure  of  God's  will ;  as 
the  apostle  goes  on  to  say :  "  Be  not  unwise,  but 
understanding  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is."  That 
will  gives  each  moment  its  purpose,  and  may  be 
ascertained  by  us.  Circumstances  may  be  messengers, 
proclaiming  what,  at  each  moment,  God  desires  that 
we  should  feel  and  do.  Sorrows  are  not  merely 
meant  to  make  us  weep,  nor  joys  to  expand  the 
heart  in  gladness,  but  these  and  all  changing  things 
have  one  unchanging  intention,  for  "thi^  is  the  will 
of  God,  even  your  sanctification."  So,  if  we  will 
keep  clamorous  inclinations  dumb  until  His  voice  is 
heard,  and  will  stop  our  ears  from  the  strife  of 
tongues,  and  if  we  have  courage  to  do  nothing  when 
we  do  not  see  clearly  what  He  would  have  us  to  do, 
we  shall  not  look  in  vain  for  the  guidance  of  God's 
guiding  will. 

We  cannot  buy  up  opportunity  without  paying  its 
price.  What  has  to  be  surrendered  that  we  may 
utilise  to  the  full,  and  for  the  highest  ends,  the  suc- 
cessive moments  ?    In  one  word — self.    Inclinations, 
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passiors,  and  all  the  ugly  things  that  lie  coiled  in 
that  one  word  are  to  be  given  up.  We  willingly 
make  sacrifices  to  attain  the  lower  aims  of  life,  and 
these  might  rebuke  our  reluctance  to  pay  the  price 
required  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest.  ''All  the 
things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared  with  " 
the  Wisdom  which  ''hath  in  her  left  hand  riches  and 
honour  and  in  her  right  hand  a  crown  of  hfe."  The 
man  who  sells  all  to  buy  the  pearl  of  great  price 
makes  a  good  bargain.  So  then,  let  us  realise  the 
mystic  solemnity  of  each  moment  and  of  life  as  a 
whole.  Let  us  bring  intellect  and  conscience  to 
bear  upon  all  our  ways.  Let  us  seek  to  know  God's 
will,  and  be  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

"The  days  are  evil."  No  doubt  they  were 
specially  so  for  the  little  group  of  Christians  in 
brilliant,  corrupt  Ephesus.  But  they  are  so  for  us 
all,  since  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  a  "world" 
sadly  unconscious  of  the  meaning  of  life.  Therefore, 
we  are  the  more  bound  to  keep  our  consciousness  of  it 
strong  and  constant,  as  Lot  had  more  need  to  make 
efforts  to  retain  his  faith  in  Sodom  than  Abraham 
had  on  the  breezy,  pure  uplands. 

Opportunity  is  dwindling,  as  the  apostle  says  in 
another  place:  "The  time" — that  is,  the  occasion — 
"is  being  shortened."  It  is  shorter  by  twelve 
months  than  this  day  last  year;  how  short  for  some 
of  us  God  knows.  Each  moment  wears  away  part 
of  the  thickness  of  the  mass,  and  for  us  it  may 
be  worn  very  thin.     Life  is  a  definite  period.    •  We 
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stand  on  "this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,"  and  the 
waves  are  ever  washing  round  our  feet  and  eating 
it  away.  If  we  are  wise,  we  shall  be  impelled, 
as  we  watch  the  narrowing  of  the  solid  earth 
where  we  stand,  to  buy  up  our  diminishing  oppor- 
tunities. But,  further,  the  occasion  thus  bounded 
and  decreasing  is  irrevocable.  The  wheels  of 
time  have  no  reverse  motion.  If  the  work  of  a 
day  is  not  done  in  its  day,  it  can  never  be  done. 
Occasion  has  a  forelock  and  is  bald  on  the  hinder 
head.  "  And  the  door  was  shut " — those  outside 
did  not  buy  the  opportunity,  and  all  the  answer  that 
their  despairing  hammering  at  the  closed  door 
brings  is : 

"  Too  late,  too  late :  ye  cannot  enter  now  I" 

"The  sluggard  will  not  plow  by  reason  of  the 
cold,  therefore  shall  he  beg  in  harvest  and  have 
nothing." 
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THE  ALTAR  OF  INCENSE 

"Aaron  shall  bum  thereon  sweet  incense  every 
morning  .  .  .  and  ...  at  even  he  shall  burn  incense 
upon  it,  a  perpetual  incense  before  the  Lord." 

Exodus  xxx,  7,  8. 

Present  discussions  as  to  dates  are  apt  to  obscure 
the  consideration  of  the  meanings  of  the  Jewish 
ritual.  Whensoever  the  plan  of  the  tabernacle  or 
temple  and  their  furniture  was  drawn,  it  had  a 
symbolical  religious  significance,  the  perception  of 
which  is,  in  some  aspects,  more  important  than  the 
questions  as  to  period  of  origin  which  now  over- 
shadow it.  The  later  down  it  is  brought  the  more 
surely  must  it  have  been  significant.  In  the  inner 
court  of  the  tabernacle  three  sacred  articles  were 
appointed  to  be  set :  in  the  centre,  an  altar  on  which 
incense  was  burned ;  and  on  either  side  of  it, 
a  table  on  which  twelve  cakes  of  bread  were  laid, 
and  a  great  lamp-stand  with  seven  lights.  Each  of 
these  pieces  of  sacred  furniture  symbolised  a  side 
of  the  religious  life,  and,  taken  together,  they  sug- 
gest a  beautiful  conception  of  it,  which  is  as 
imperative   and   as  vital   to-day  as  of  old.     What 
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does    that    altar    of    incense    say   to    us    modern 
Christians  ? 

Incense  is  a  symbol  of  prayer,  as  the  Psalmist  had 
learned  when  he  said :  *'  Let  my  prayer  be  directed 
before  Thee  as  incense,"  using  the  technical  word 
for  laying  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar.  In  Isaiah's  vision 
of  Israel's  true  King,  the  "  house  was  filled  with 
smoke"  when  the  Seraphim  sang  their  "  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty."  Again,  when  Zacharias, 
the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  was  offering  incense 
in  the  Holy  Place,  "the  whole  multitude  of  the 
people  was  without,  praying."  The  priest  within 
and  the  people  without  were  doing  the  same  thing, 
he  in  symbol,  they  in  reality.  So,  too,  the  Apoca- 
lyptic seer  saw  the  twenty-four  elders  with  golden 
censers  full  of  incense,  which  are  the  prayers  of 
saints. 

What  is  the  point  of  comparison  between  symbol 
and  reality  ?  How  was  the  fragrance  of  the  incense 
set  free  to  rise  in  wreaths  of  smoke  ?  By  being 
kindled.  Whence  was  it  kindled  ?  By  coals  from 
the  altar  of  sacrifice.  When  it  was  kindled,  what 
followed  ?  It  went  swirling  up  in  wreaths  of  fragrant 
smoke,  which  were  "an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell, 
acceptable  to  God."  "  Which  things  are  an  allegory," 
and  mean  that  cold  prayer  is  no  prayer,  that  when  a 
spirit  is  touched  with  the  divine  fire  it  will  exhale 
upwards  to  God,  and  be  sweet  to  Him.  The  cold 
stick  of  incense  had  neither  fragrance  nor  power  to 
rise,  and  could  not  but  ascend  in  fragrant  wreaths 
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when  winged  by  fire.  Too  many  of  our  prayers  are 
but  dead  sticks  of  unkindled  incense.  TJiey  are 
heavy  and  cling  to  earth,  Hke  evening  mists  that  hug 
the  damp  ground  where  they  were  born.  The  soul 
that  is  touched  to  flame  is  volatilised,  and  its  aspira- 
tions and  desires  go  up  to  God.  If  we  know  nothing 
of  that  spontaneous  ascent  towards  God  of  a  soul  on 
fire,  we  do  not  know  what  prayer  is.  That  is  a  poor 
notion  of  praying  which  limits  it  to  petitions.  The 
truest  prayers  do  not  say,  *'Give,"  but  lose  them- 
selves in  God,  and,  in  contemplating  Him,  are  too 
conscious  of  blessed  fruition  to  be  conscious  of  want. 
There  is  a  prayer  that  if  not,  like  Martha,  "  careful 
and  troubled,"  is  at  least  concerned  and  supplicatory 
*'  about  many  things  "  ;  and  there  is  another  which, 
like  Mary,  sits  "  satisfied  with  goodness  and  full  of 
the  favour  of  the  Lord,"  and  is  communion  and 
interchange  of  love. 

There  were  specific  directions  for  ensuring  the 
perpetuity  of  the  incense-burning.  Twice  a  day  the 
ministering  priest  carried  a  censerful  to  be  laid  on 
the  altar.  Kindled  in  the  morning  from  the  altar  of 
sacrifice,  it  glowed  and  glimmered  all  day — perhaps 
much  of  it  white  ashes,  but  with  a  little  spark  at  its 
heart.  In  the  evening  it  was  renewed,  and  in  like 
manner  smouldered  all  night.  If  the  incense  of  our 
prayer  is  to  glow  all  day,  it  has  to  be  renewed  and 
rekindled  daily.  The  modern  talk  about  being 
independent  of  times  and  seasons,  being  ready  to 
worship  always,  and  so  not  needing  definite  periods 
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of  worship,  is  worse  than  rubbish.  No  man  will  ♦ 
have  reverence  difTused  through  his  life,  unless  he 
lias  a  concentrated  reservoir  of  worship  in  the  back- 
j^round  of  his  life.  We  cannot  become  strong  in 
the  Lord  without  the  daily  food  of  specific  acts  of 
articulate  worship,  any  more  than  we  can  keep  up 
bodily  strength  without  a  morning  and  evening  meal. 
We  plead  for  no  mechanical  observance  of  times  of 
prayer,  but  still  there  must  be  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  special  seasons  of  devotion,  if  devotion  is  to 
run  like  a  golden  thread  through  our  lives. 

The  altar  of  incense  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
inner  court,  and  was  thus  in  line  between  the  altar 
of  sacrifice  in  the  outer  court,  and  the  Mercy  Seat 
with  the  Shekinah  blazing  above  it,  in  the  Holy  Place. 
That  position  is  plainly  significant,  and  sets  forth 
the  truth  that  we  must  stand  at  the  altar  of  sacrifice 
before  we  can  lay  our  incense  on  the  altar  of  incense, 
and  that  we  must  pass  by  way  of  that  altar  into  the 
secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  where  the  glory  gleams 
lambent.  Our  prayers  must  be  preceded  by  our 
faith  in  the  One  Sacrifice,  through  whom  we  can 
lay  our  poor  grain  of  incense  on  the  altar,  and  thence 
can  pass  into  the  glory  of  light  and  love  that  gleams 
between  the  Cherubim  and  above  the  Mercy  Seat. 

The  ordinances  as  to  the  altar  of  incense  close 
with  this  appointment :  "  Aaron  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment upon  it  once  a  year,  with  the  blood  of  the  sin- 
offering  and  of  atonements :  once  in  the  year  shall 
he  make  atonement  upon  it  throughout  your  genera- 
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tions."  The  altar  needed  an  atonement  for  tt.  The 
more  truly  we  use  our  great  privilege  of  continual 
fellowship  and  prayer,  the  more  shall  we  feel  that 
our  prayers  require  atonement  and  the  great  High 
Priest's  intercession,  as  truly  as  our  manifest  sins 
do.  He  bears  "  the  iniquities  of  our  holy  things." 
Unworthy  as  we  are,  poor  as  our  incense  is,  it  is 
accepted  when  laid  on  the  altar,  because  our  Aaron 
has  made  atonement  for  it  throughout  all  generations. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  vision  in  the  book  of 
Revelation,  in  which  the  seer  beheld  an  angel 
bringing  much  incense,  and  offering  it  with  the 
prayers  of  saints.  Our  Priest  within  the  veil 
*^  maketh  intercession  for  us,"  and  the  fragrance  of 
the  incense  which  He  offers  perfumes  ours,  and 
makes  our  prayers  acceptable  to  God. 
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THE  SHEWBREAD 

*•  Thou  shalt  .  .  .  bake  twelve  cakes.  .  .  .  And  thou 
shall  set  them  in  two  rows,  six  in  a  row,  upon  the 
pure  table  before  the  Lord." — Leviticus  xxiv.  5,  6. 

The  altar  in  the  centre  of  the  Holy  Place  symbolised 
the  central  necessity  of  the  devout  life,  prayer  and 
communion  with  God,  while  the  great  lamp  with  its 
seven  arms  figuring  the  flashing  out  of  the  light 
from  such  a  life  into  a  dark  world,  stood  on  one  side 
of  the  altar,  and  on  the  other,  this  table  with  the 
products  of  man's  labour  laid  thereon.  Twelve 
cakes  of  bread,  obviously  one  for  each  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  were  laid  or  piled  in  two  rows  on  it.  Bread 
is  the  result  of  man's  labour  on  corn,  which  is  God's 
gift.  So  the  loaves  stood  for  the  whole  class  of 
things  to  which  they  belonged,  and  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  sum  of  human  activities.  The  literal 
translation  of  the  words  rendered  Shewbread  is 
*'  bread  of  the  face  " — that  is  to  say,  bread  which  is 
to  lie  before  the  face  of  Jehovah,  and  on  which  His 
pure  eyes  rest. 

Thus  the  lamp  and  the  Shewbread  together  re- 
present the  two  sides  of  the  devout  life,  which,  on 
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the  one  hand,  is  to  ray  out  light  into  the  world,  and, 
on  the  other,  is  to  present  all  its  activities  before 
God  ;  and  between  them  stood  the  altar,  representing 
that  perpetual  aspiration  of  the  soul  towards  God, 
and  that  continual  communion  with  Him  which 
make  both  these  possible.  If,  then,  the  teaching 
of  the  table  of  Shewbread  is  that  the  devout  life 
is  an  offering  of  its  activities  to  God,  the  place 
where  it  stood  is  profoundly  significant.  It  flanked 
the  altar  of  incense,  as  we  have  just  said,  and  that 
means  that  prayer  must  underlie  all  consecrated 
action.  It  stood  in  the  inner  court,  and  could  only 
be  reached  by  passing  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
which  means  that  only  he  who  has  had  his  part  in 
the  sacrifice  offered  at  that  altar  can  pass  into  the 
Holy  Place,  and  that  no  acts  piled  on  that  table  are 
acceptable  unless  their  doer  has  so  shared.  Expia- 
tion must  precede  consecration.  Unless  sin  is  taken 
away  by  Christ's  sacrifice,  the  way  into  the  Holy 
Place  is  barred,  and  unless  we  have  made  the  power 
of  that  sacrifice  ours  by  personal  faith,  we  shall  not 
offer  our  works  to  God. 

The  mercy  of  God,  focused  into  a  burning-point 
in  the  great  sacrifice  offered  on  the  Cross  which  is  the 
world's  altar,  is  the  only  motive  that  moves  men  to 
offer  themselves  and  their  activities  as  living  sacrifices. 
That  fire  only  will  melt  the  ice  of  our  nature,  and 
make  it  flow  down  in  sweet  waters  of  thankful  service. 

What;  then,  is  the  conception  of  life  set  for  our 
adoption  in  that  table  ?     The  presentation  by  our- 
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selves  of  ourselves  and  our  acts,  both  those  of  hand 
and  foot,  and  those  of  mind  and  heart,  before  the 
*'  pure  C3'es  and  perfect  judgment  "  of  Him  **  whose 
eyes  our  inmost  substance  see/'  but  who  desires 
that  we  should  spread  them  and  ourselves  before 
llim,  and  not  only  think  "Thou,  God,  seest  me," 
but  rejoice  in  the  thought.  We  lay  our  acts  before 
God,  when  we  set  God  before  us,  and  as  the  Psalmist 
long  ago  had  learned,  we  "  shall  not  be  moved  "  if,  by 
the  meditations  of  our  minds,  by  the  outgoings  of  our 
hearts,  by  the  submission  of  our  wills,  by  the  conse- 
cration of  our  efforts,  we  set  Him  always  before  us. 
To  the  recognition  of  His  presence  must  be  added 
reference  to  His  will,  if  we  would  present  the  results 
of  our  doings  to  God.  The  main  instrument  of 
parting  us  from  Him  is  our  lifting  up  ourselves,  our 
purpose,  wishes,  resolutions  against,  or  independent 
of.  His  will.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  sacrifice  our  wills, 
even  though  the  matter  in  question  is  small.  People 
sometimes  scoff  at  the  apostle  who  said,  '*  We  have 
left  all  and  followed  Thee,"  and  think  that  a  fishing 
boat  and  some  nets  was  not  a  very  magnificent  "all  " 
to  make  a  merit  of  leaving.  But  Peter  had  left 
more  than  boat  and  n*?ts — he  had  left  himself,  and 
that  was  much.  We  do  not  spread  our  activities 
before  God  unless,  recognising  His  presence,  we 
bend  our  wills  and,  if  necessary,  bind  them  with 
strong  fetters,  and  submit  ourselves  wholly  to  Him. 
It  was  appointed  that,  on  the  top  of  the  rows  or 
piles  of  loaves,  incense  was  to  be  laid.     We  have 
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seen  that  incense  was  a  symtrol  of  prayer.  So,  on 
the  acts  of  our  busy  lives  should  be  sp/inkled  a  grain 
or  two  of  incense.  We  must  manage  somehow  to 
unite  the  blessings  and  characteristics  of  the  active 
and  of  the  contemplative  life.  Work  without  prayer 
is  scarcely  Christian  work,  and  prayer  without  work  is 
scarcely  prayer.  When  incense  is  laid  on  the  bread, 
both  are  fit  to  lie  before  God  in  the  Holy  Place. 

But  the  Shewbread  said  something  about  God  as 
well  as  about  us.  It  expressed  the  great,  wonderful 
truth  that  our  poor  work  is  all  a  delight  to  Him.  To 
speak  of  men's  works  as  God's  food  is  a  bold  piece 
of  anthropomorphism,  but  it  is  no  bolder  than  the 
other  more  familiar  representation  that  they  are  an 
odour  of  a  sweet  smell.  One  sense  is  no  grosser 
than  another.  Taste  and  scent  may  be  paired  off 
together,  and  it  is  no  more  unworthy  of  God  to  speak 
of  food  for  God  than  to  speak  of  fragrance  delight- 
some to  Him.  We  read  that  He  found  Israel  as 
grapes  in  the  desert,  which  just  means  that,  as  a 
thirsty  traveller  would  be  delighted  to  find  springing 
amidst  the  sandy  waste  an  unexpected  vine  with  its 
juicy,  cool  clusters,  so  God  rejoices  to  find  in  us 
that  which  He  permits  us  to  conceive  of  as  refreshing 
Him.  We  may  recall,  too,  how  our  Lord  sought 
fruit  on  the  fig  tree,  which  represented  the  Jewish 
people,  and  how  He  came  to  the  disciples  after  His 
resurrection  and  asked  them,  as  He  stood  in  the 
morning  twilight  by  the  shore,  "  Children,  have  ye 
any  meat  ?  "  and  how  He  Himself  ate  of  the  '*fish 
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which  they  had  caught,"  setting  forth  thereby  not 
only  the  fact  of  His  true  corporeity,  but  His  accept- 
ance of  the  work  of  His  followers.  Nor  should  we 
forget  His  message  from  heaven,  in  which  He  has 
promised  to  come  in  and  sup  with  us  if  we  open 
the  door.  He  delights  in  our  poor  deeds  when  they 
are  laid  before  Him.  That  belief  should  give  dignity 
and  blessedness  to  life,  and  make  us  feel  that  we  do 
great  things  when  we  do  small  things  as  in  His 
sight  and  for  the  love  of  Him. 

Every  Sabbath  the  loaves  were  renewed,  and  the 
old  ones  taken  away,  to  be  eaten  by  the  priests  who 
had,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  offered 
them.  Our  life's  activities  offered  to  God  will 
nourish  ourselves.  Every  noble  desire  and  act, 
every  self-surrendering  and  self-oblivious  deed,  every 
piece  of  service  which  has  "  For  His  dear  sake " 
written  on  it,  will  come  back  in  benediction  and 
satisfy  and  strengthen  its  doer.  Jesus  said,  "  My 
meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me."  That 
is  our  true  meat  too,  and  if  we  eat  of  it,  "  in  the  days 
of  famine  we  shall  be  satisfied."  All  other  kinds  of 
activity,  sweet  as  they  may  be  to  the  taste,  starve  a 
man  and  fill  his  mouth  with  gravel ;  but  if  we  yield 
ourselves  and  our  works  to  God,  He  will  give  us 
them  back  and,  in  a  blessed  sense,  we  shall  be  filled 
with  the  fruit  of  our  doings.  Let  us  see  to  it  that 
we  so  live  as  to  gain  strength  from  our  labour,  and  to 
find  that  our  nourishment  and  refreshment  is,  like  our 
Lord's,  to  do  the  Father's  will  and  to  finish  His  work. 
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••  Thou  shalt  make  a  candlestick  of  pure  gold." 

Exodus  xxv.  31 

The  meaning  of  the  golden  lamp-stand,  which  was 
the  third  piece  of  furniture  in  the  inner  court  of  the 
tabernacle,  is  unmistakable.  It  represented  the 
office  of  Israel,  as  destined  to  ray  out  the  light  of 
God  into  a  dark  world.  It  is  referred  to  in 
Zachariah's  vision  of  a  golden  lamp-stand  fed  with 
oil  by  two  ^'  anointed  ones,"  and  in  our  Lord's  first 
words  after  the  Beatitudes,  when  He  described  His 
disciples  collectively  as  ^'  the  light  of  the  world."  It 
is  significantiy  modified  in  the  vision  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, where,  instead  of  the  lamp-stand  with  seven 
bowls,  we  have  seven  separate  lights,  with  Jesus 
walking  in  the  midst. 

The  general  thought  thus  set  forth  is  that  the 
Church  is  Light.  It  is  so  in  two  ways.  Our  Lord 
laid  emphasis  on  one  of  the  two,  when  He  bade  us  let 
our  light  so  shine  before  men  that,  seeing  our  good 
works,  they  may  glorify  our  Father  in  heaven.  We 
are  to  shine  by  righteous,  Christ-like  living,  and  in 
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such  a  fashion  that  ivc  may  be  overlooked,  and  He 
who  helps  us  so  to  live  may  be  seen  and  praised. 
Did  any  eye  ever  see  a  sunbeam  ?  We  can  see 
gross,  artificial  light,  but  not  these  pure  rays.  They 
are  themselves  unseen,  but  they  show  everything  else 
and  the  sun  from  which  they  stream.  So  we  should 
shine,  unostentatious  yet  conspicuous,  drawing  and 
desiring  neither  notice  nor  praise,  but  leading  feeble 
eyes  to  see  in  us  a  tempered  ray  from  the  fountain 
itself  of  heavenly  radiance,  and  to  adore.  The  beam 
that  is  impelled  by  force  sufficient  to  carry  it  over 
the  abysses  between  sun  and  earth,  yet  falls  so  gently 
that  an  infant's  eye  is  not  hurt  by  its  impact.  It 
shines  as  lovingly  on  filth  as  on  jewels  that  flash  it 
back.  It  reveals  everything  but  itself,  and  is 
silent  as  strong.  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men." 

But  we  are  to  shine  by  word  as  well  as  by  deed, 
as  Paul  has  taught  by  his  modification  of  this  image, 
when  he  tells  us  that  we  are  to  "  appear  as  lights  in 
the  world,  by  holding  forth  the  word  of  life,"  as  the 
arm  of  a  candelabrum  does  its  lamp.  Of  course, 
the  Apostle  means  by  "  the  word  of  life  "  the  Gospel 
which  proclaims  and  brings  true  life  to  the  world, 
by  the  promulgation  of  which  word  Christians  dis- 
charge their  function  as  light.  Good  deeds  are  more 
likely  to  reveal  God  to  eyes  that  else  would  fail  to 
see  Him,  to  ears  that  else  would  fail  to  hear  Him, 
when  they  are  accompanied  by  words  that  tell  of 
God.     Our  lives  will  be   all  the  more  light,  if  we 
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speak  the  word  which  moulds  and  impels  them.  We 
are  bound  to  explain  how  we  come  to  be  what  we 
are,  and  our  deeds  will  lack  their  full  power  unless 
they  have  the  commentary  of  our  words,  while  our 
words  will  be  vain  unless  they  have  the  endorse- 
ment of  our  lives.  We  have  not  only  to  live  the 
Gospel,  but  to  confess  the  Gospel  by  which  we  live. 
We  fail  to  be  Christ's  witnesses  unless,  when  occa- 
sion serves,  we  are  ready  to  avow  the  principles 
which  mould  our  lives,  and  unless  we  always  mould 
them  by  the  principles  of  Christ's  revelation. 

Another  thought  suggested  by  the  golden  lamp- 
stand  is  that  of  derived  light.  The  priests  lit  its 
lamps,  which  then  shone  out  welcome  and  good 
cheer  over  the  dark  desert.  "  He  shall  not  quench 
the  dimly  burning  wick,"  but  fan  and  tend  it  into 
brightness.  He  alone  is  *'  the  light  of  the  world.'* 
All  others  are,  as  He  said  of  His  forerunner,  *'  lamps 
kindled  and  [therefore]  shining  "  ;  and  every  kindled 
lamp  wnll  be  an  extinguished  lamp  some  day,  and 
*' for  a  season  "  only  do  men  ^'rejoice  in  its  light." 
But  the  uncreated,  unkindled  Light,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ,  shines  by  His  own  energy  alone,  and  there- 
fore shines  on  for  ever. 

But  a  lamp  has  not  only  to  be  kindled,  it  has  also 
to  be  fed.  If  there  is  no  oil  in  the  reservoir  when  the 
lamp  is  lit,  it  burns  for  a  time  and  then  dies  down, 
and  the  wick  chars  and  smokes  and  smells  foully. 
Pour  in  oil  and  the  dying  flame  leaps  up.  In  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  oil  is  a  symbol  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit,  and  is  chosen  to  be  so  because  of  its 
manifold  uses.  It  supples  the  joints,  smoothes  the 
skin,  is  nutritious  and  supports  combustion.  Simi- 
larly, the  Divine  Spirit  softens  wills  and  makes  them 
flexible,  nourishes  the  true  life,  and  feeds  the  flame 
which  is  kindled  within,  and  shines  out  in  word  and 
work.  Unless  we  have  a  continual  communication  to 
us  of  that  Spirit,  though  the  Lord  Himself  touch 
the  wick  and  make  it  flame,  the  flame  will  die  down, 
and  we  shall  have  to  wail,  like  the  foolish  five,  "  Our 
lamps  are  going  out."  These  had  no  oil  in  their 
vessels,  and  if  we  have  none  in  ours,  our  Christian 
lives  will  degenerate  and  become  what  so  many  lives 
of  nominal  Christians  are  to-day — a  feeble  smoky 
flicker,  which  is  darkness  rather  than  light.  Why  is 
there  so  little  radiance  of  consecration  and  purity 
visible  in  many  of  us  ?  Why  does  so  much  of  the 
work  and  speech  of  the  Church  come  to  nothing  ? 
Because  the  ^^ golden  pipe"  that  should  deliver  the 
oil  is  stopped  somehow,  and  the  results  are  a  charred 
wick  and  an  evil  smell. 

The  light  of  the  lamps  was  clustered  light.  The 
seven  were  set  on  one  stem  and  blended  their  rays 
into  one  beam.  So  with  us  :  it  is  best  when  the 
individual  is  merged  in  the  mass,  and  when  we  are 
less  desirous  of  showing  our  own  brilliance  than  of 
joining  with  many  another  twinkle  to  make  one 
steadfast  flame,  like  the  one  circle  of  light  into  which 
the  jets  from  a  hundred  little  openings  in  a  burner 
melt.     ''  Ye  are  the  lii^ht  of  the  world,"  said  Jesus — 
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not  the  lights.     There  must  be  individuaHsm,  there 
ought  to  be  unity. 

The  ahar  of  incense  must  stand  in  the  midst,  and 
on  either  side  the  table  of  Shewbread  and  the  lamp- 
stand.  Communion  with  God  through  the  sacrifice 
for  the  world's  sins  must  come  first,  and  then  our 
activities  must  be,  on  the  God-ward  side,  offered  to 
Him,  and,  on  the  man-ward,  must  shine  before  men. 
Unless  we  begin  with  the  altar  of  incense,  the  bread 
on  the  table  will  be  scant  and  mouldy,  and  the  light 
in  the  lamp  will  be  flickering  and  dim. 

Having  put  our  heart's  confidence  upon  Christ, 
the  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  we  must  then  live  lives  of 
devotion  and  prayer,  and  there  will  follow,  first,  that 
all  our  activity  will  be  consecrated  and  offered  to 
God,  as  is  expressed  by  the  Shewbread ;  and  second, 
that  our  lives  shall  stream  out  into  a  darkened  world, 
as  prophets  of  the  sunshine  and  dispersers  of  the 
gloom.  For  if  we  have  the  lamp  and  have  not  the 
shewbread — that  is  to  say,  if  we  are  trying  to  pose 
before  men  as  Christians,  and  have  not  consecrated 
our  life  and  its  activities,  in  the  depths  of  our  spirit, 
to  God,  our  light  will  not  be  a  light  from  heaven,  and 
we  shall  be  hypocrites.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  living  in  a  region  of  communion  with  Him,  for 
all  our  prayer  and  for  all  our  enjoyment  of  high 
emotions  and  pure  thoughts  and  blessed  fellowship, 
and  for  all  our  talk  about  consecrating  ourselves  to 
God,  unless  the  result  of  that  inward  experience  is  a 
beam  of  light  into  the  world  that  everybody  can  see, 
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our  experience  is  woefully  defective,  and  we  may  turn 
out  to  be  hypocrites  again  the  other  way. 

One  golden  candlestick  with  seven  lamps  repre- 
sented the  rigid  external  unity  of  the  Jewish  Church. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  New  Testament,  we  see 
seven  separate  candlesticks,  not  all  notched  into  one 
golden  stem,  but  all  one,  because  Jesus  Christ  was 
in  the  midst  of  them.  The  old  notion  of  the  unity  of 
the  Churcli,  as  depending  upon  all  its  members  being 
mechanically  gathered  into  a  rigid  form,  is  dead  and 
done  with,  and  the  true  unity  goes  far  deeper,  and  con- 
sistssimplyin  the  presenceof  JesusChrist  in  the  midst. 
On  the  triumphal  arch  in  the  Forum  of  Rome,  which 
commemorates  the  conquest  of  the  Jews  by  Titus,  is 
carved  the  seven-branched  candlestick.  Rome,  and 
all  that  holds  of  Rome  in  the  Christian  Church,  retains 
the  rigid  notion  of  Christian  unity  as  depending  on 
external  connection  and  on  uniformity,  which  the 
New  Testament  should  have  taught  us  to  leave  behind. 
The  golden  lamp-stand  itself  is  supposed  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Mediterranean.  Would  that  the  notions 
of  Christian  unity  corresponding  to  it  were  there  too  I 

But  the  seven  candlesticks  of  the  Apocalypse, 
what  has  become  of  them  ?  They  have  been  removed 
from  their  place.  When  a  candlestick  ceases  to  give 
light,  the  sooner  it  is  taken  away  the  better.  There 
have  been  in  the  past  Churches  which  have  died 
down  into  darkness,  and  their  place  knows  them  no 
more.  "  If  God  spared  not  the  natural  branches, 
take  heed  lest  He  also  spare  not  thee." 
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ONE  PRAYER  AND  TWO  PLEAS 

••  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  earth :  hide  not  Thy  command- 
ments from  me." 

"  The  earth,  O  Lord,  is  full  of  Thy  mercy  :  teach  me 
Thy  statutes." — Psalm  cxix.  19,  64. 

There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  the  variety- 
in-monotony  of  this,  the  longest  of  the  Psalms. 
Though  it  be  the  longest,  it  is  in  one  sense  the 
simplest,  inasmuch  as  there  is  but  one  thought  in  it, 
beaten  out  into  all  manner  of  forms  and  based  upon 
various  considerations.  It  reminds  one  of  the  great 
violinist,  who  from  one  string  managed  to  bring 
such  music  and  melody.  The  one  thought  is  the 
infinite  preciousness  of  God's  law,  by  which,  of 
course,  is  not  meant  the  written  record  of  His  Will 
which  lies  in  Scripture,  but  the  utterances  of  it  in 
any  form  by  which  men  may  receive  it.  That  wider 
signification  of  the  words  "  law,"  "  commandment,'' 
"statute,"  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  this 
Psalm. 

Now  these  two  petitions  base  the  prayer,  which 
they   both   have   in   slightly  varied   form    ("Teach 
me   Thy  statutes,"  or  "Hide   not   Thy  command- 
os 
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ments  from  me/')  upon  two  diverse  considerations, 
which,  taken  in  conjunction,  are  extremely  in- 
teresting. 

The  two  facts  on  which  the  one  petition  rests  are 
like  two  great  piers  on  opposite  sides  of  a  river, 
each  of  which  holds  one  end  of  the  arch.  ''The 
earth  is  full  of  Thy  mercy " ;  ay !  but  "  I  am  a 
stranger  upon  the  earth."  These  two  things  are 
both  true,  and  from  each  of  them,  and  still  more 
from  both  of  them  taken  together,  rises  up  this 
petition. 

"  The  earth  is  full  of  Thy  mercy,"  as  a  cup  is 
brimming  with  rich  wine  or  as  the  flowers  are  full  of 
morning  dew.  The  Psalmist's  point  of  view  is  not 
the  scientific  nor  poetical.  It  lies  back  of  all  science, 
and  is  quite  unafiected  by  it.  He  is  sure  that  God 
is  at  work  in  the  world,  so  that  every  creature  that 
lives,  and  every  thing  that  is,  lives  and  is  because 
God  is  operative  on  it,  and  that  the  whole  creation  is 
the  object  of  God's  loving  thought,  and  has  some 
reflection  of  His  smile  cast  across  it  as  "  the  light  of 
laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  is  spread."  Spring 
days  with  life  opening  out  of  the  dust,  and  the 
annual  miracle  beginning  again  all  round,  with  the 
birds  in  the  trees  that  even  dwellers  in  towns  can 
hear  singing  as  if  their  hearts  would  burst  for  very 
mirth  and  hopefulness,  the  blossoms  beginning  to 
push  above  the  frosty  ground,  and  the  life  breaking 
out  of  the  branches  that  were  stiff  and  dry  all 
through  the  winter,  proclaim  the  same  truth  as  the 
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Psalmist  was  contemplating  when  he  spoke  thus. 
He  looks  all  round,  and  everywhere  sees  the  signa- 
ture of  a  loving  divine  hand.  The  earth  is  full  to 
brimming  of  Thy  mercy.  A  deeper  faith  than  most 
men  have  is  needed  to  feel  thus.  For  sadly  many  of 
us  the  world  has  come  to  be  very  empty  of  God,  and 
we  rather  hear  the  creaking  of  the  wheels  of  a 
machine,  or  see  the  workings  of  impersonal  force, 
than  hear  the  sound  of  His  going  or  catch  the  gleam 
of  His  garment.  But  all  the  growth  of  physical 
knowledge  may  be  accepted  thankfully,  and  yet 
beneath  all  we  may  see  the  living  will  and  work  ot 
God.  There  is  no  reason  why  nineteenth-century 
savants,  full  to  the  finger-tips  of  modern  physica. 
science,  may  not  say  as  heartily  as,  and  more  intelli- 
gently than,  the  Psalmist  said,  "  The  earth,  O  Lord, 
is  full  of  Thy  mercy." 

But  when  we  include  ourselves  in  *'  the  earth,"  a 
different  aspect  is  presented.  The  sunny  play  of 
gladness  is  shadowed :  "  I  am  a  stranger  upon 
earth."  Man  is  out  of  joint  with  the  great  whole, 
out  of  tune  with  the  concert,  the  only  hungry  guest 
at  the  feast.  All  other  creatures  fit  their  environ- 
ment, and  it  them,  like  a  glove  on  a  hand ;  but  we, 
"  the  roof  and  crown  of  things,"  have  been  made 
"acquainted  with  grief,"  have  learned  what  they 
*'  amidst  the  woods  have  never  known — the  weari- 
ness, the  fever,  and  the  fret."  We  have  burdens  of 
toil  and  care,  are  cursed  with  forecast  and  saddened 
by  remembering,  and  torn  with  desires.     "  We  look 
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before  and  after,  and  pine  for  what  is  not."  And  the 
more  we  see  that  the  earth  is  full  of  God's  mercy, 
the  more  we  feel  that  we  need  something  more  than 
the  "  mercy,"  of  which  the  earth  is  full,  to  make  us 
as  completely  blessed  as  the  lowest  little  life  that 
crawls  or  buzzes  about  us. 

**  Hide  not  Thy  commandments  from  me."  The 
one  tiling  that  will  give  us  rest  and  blessedness  to 
the  height  of  our  capacity  is  that  we  should  have  the 
knowledge  and  the  love  of  the  will  of  God.  If  we 
delight  to  do  His  will,  and  lay  ourselves  beneath  the 
mould  of  God's  impressing  purpose  to  be  shaped  as 
He  will,  then  care  and  toil  and  sorrow  and  restless- 
ness and  the  sense  of  transiency  and  the  sorrow  of 
homelessness  cease  to  pain.  Like  some  black  cliff, 
smitten  by  sunrise  into  rosy  and  golden  glory,  the 
ills  of  life  are  tinted  and  glorified,  when  the  light  of 
God's  recognised  will  falls  on  them. 

"  All  is  right  that  seems  most  wrong, 
If  it  be  His  sweet  will." 

With  His  will  in  our  hearts  we  can  cease  to  feel  that 
it  is  sad  to  be  as  strangers  and  sojourners  here,  for 
then  can  we  say,  "  We  seek  a  better  country,  that  is 
an  heavenly."  We  shall  be  cursed  with  unrest,  and 
"  weighed  upon  with  sore  distress,  and  the  transiency 
of  all  things  will  be  a  misery  to  us  until  we  have 
learned  to  yield  our  will  to  God,  and  to  drink  in  His 
law  as  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  our  hearts."  We 
need  the  "statutes  of  the  Lord";  we  need  no  more, 
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and  they  will  "  be  our  songs  in  the  house  of  oui 
pilgrimage." 

If  the  thought,  "  I  am  a  stranger  upon  earth," 
teaches  us  our  need  of  God's  commandments,  the 
thought,  "  The  earth  is  full  of  Thy  mercy,"  assures 
us  that  we  shall  receive  what  we  need.  He  who 
opens  His  hand  and  satisfies  the  desires  of  every 
living  thing  will  not  leave  us  to  sit,  the  only  hungry 
ones  at  His  table.  Surely  if  all  through  the  universe 
besides,  we  see  that  the  measure  of  a  creature's 
capacity  is  the  measure  of  God's  gift  to  it,  there  is 
not  going  to  be,  there  need  not  be,  any  disproportion 
between  what  we  require  and  what  we  possess. 
Surely  if  His  ear  can  hear  and  translate,  and  His 
loving  hand  can  open  to  satisfy  the  croaking  of  the 
young  raven  when  it  cries,  He  will  neither  mistake  nor 
neglect  the  voice  of  a  man's  heart,  when  it  is  asking 
what  is  so  in  accordance  with  His  will  as  that  He 
should  make  him  know  and  love  His  statutes.  We 
are  not  intended  to  lie  dry  and  dusty,  like  Gideon's 
fleece,  while  every  blade  of  grass  holds  its  own  drop 
of  dew.  In  a  world  full  of  God's  mercy,  am  I 
to  be  empty  of  the  highest  mercy,  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  God's  will?  Never,  never  can  that 
be  so. 

The  Psalmist's  prayer  on  our  lips  becomes  a  prayer 
for  more  knowledge  of  that  Christ  who  is  God's 
uttered  will  and  our  law,  more  love  to  Him  whom  to 
love  is  to  be  a  stranger  nowhere,  and  to  be  filled 
with    God's  mercy.       "  The   earth    is   full   of  Thy 
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mercy,"  but  the  Word  who  dwelt  among  us  is  "  full 
of  grace  and  truth,"  and  of  His  fulness  can  we  all 
receive.  Then  we  shall  be  strangers  no  longer,  and 
our  spirit  shall  be  replenisl.e>]  with  richer  mercy  than 
all  the  universe  beside  is  capable  of  receiving. 


THE  RIVER  OF  GOD 

*•  There  the  glorious  Lord  will  be  unto  us  a  place  of 
broad  rivers  and  streams;  wherein  shall  go  no  galley 
with  oars,  neither  shall  gallant  ship  pass  thereby." 

Isaiah  xxxiii.  21. 

Unlike  most  historical  cities,  Jerusalem  had  no 
river.  A  fountain  or  two,  a  well  or  two,  and  an 
intermittent  stream  were  all  its  water  supply.  That 
fact  throws  light  on  more  than  one  Old  Testament 
passage  :  for  example,  on  Isaiah's  contrast  of  the 
waters  of  Siloam,  symbolising  God's  gentle  sway, 
with  the  "  river  strong  and  mighty,"  the  symbol  of 
Assyria's  tyranny ;  or  again,  on  the  triumphant 
exclamation  of  the  Psalmist,  "  There  is  a  river,  the 
streams  whereof  make  glad  the  city  of  God."  The 
vision  of  living  waters  flowing  from  the  Temple 
which  Ezekiel  saw  is  a  variation  of  the  same  theme, 
and  suggests  that  in  the  Messianic  days  that 
deficiency  shall  be  made  good,  and  a  mysterious 
stream  shall  spring  up  from  behind,  and  flow  out 
from  beneath,  the  Temple  doors,  and  then,  with 
rapid  increase  of  depth  and  width,  but  with  no 
tributaries  coming  into  it,  shall  run,  fertilising  and 
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life-giving  everywhere,  till  it  pours  itself  into  the 
noisome  waters  of  the  sullen  sea  of  death  and  heals 
even  them.  That  remarkable  want  especially  lights 
up  this  prophetic  word,  which  declares  what  the 
riverless  Jerusalem  might  be  to  its  inhabitants,  if 
they  would  trust  in  God. 

It  suggests  that  He  can  and  will  supply  all 
deficiencies.  The  city  was  perched  on  its  barren, 
hot  rock,  and  its  inhabitants  must  often  have  wished 
that  there  had  been  running  down  the  sun-bleached 
bed  of  Kedron  a  flashing  stream.  The  prophet 
bids  them  trust  in  God,  who  will  be  to  them  such  a 
river.  In  all  lives  there  are  things  lacking,  and 
these  may  all  be  compensated  and  made  up  if  we 
will  hold  fast  by  God  ;  and  though,  to  the  appre- 
hension of  sense,  we  dwell  "  in  a  dry  and  thirsty 
land  where  no  water  is,"  faith  will  see  flashing  and 
flowing  the  glad  waters  of  the  divine  presence, 
mirroring  the  stars,  and  by  their  reflection  showing 
us  the  heaven  above  us.  If  there  is  anything  in 
our  circumstances  in  regard  to  which  we  often  feel 
sadly — and  are  sometimes  tempted  to  feel  bitterly — 
how  much  stronger  and  better  equipped  we  should 
be  if  we  were  otherwise,  we  may  be  sure  that  God 
can  supply  the  want,  which  is  really  a  merciful 
summons  to  seek  our  sufficiency  from  and  in  Him. 
Our  felt  deficiencies  are  doors  for  His  entrance. 
"  In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died  I  saw  the  Lord 
sitting  on  a  throne,"  and  it  did  not  matter  though 
the  mortal  king  was  dead,  for  the  true  King  was 
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thereby  revealed  as  living  for  ever,  just  as  when  the 
summer  foliage,  fluttering  and  green,  drops  from  the 
tree,  the  sturdy  stem  and  the  strong  branches  are 
made  the  more  visible. 

That  divine  presence,  apprehended  by  simple 
trust,  is  also  our  true  defence.  A  city  with  a  broad, 
unbridged  river  betv/een  it  and  the  invader  is  secure. 
The  Nile  was  the  rampart  and  the  wall  of  Thebes : 
Babylon  was  safe  amid  the  serpent-like  coils  of  the 
Euphrates ;  Venice  has  lived  through  wild  times  of 
war  because  girdled  by  her  lagoons.  God's  city  has 
this  river  for  its  moat,  "  wherein  shall  go  no  galley 
with  oars,  nor  gallant  ship  shall  pass  thereby."  Not 
a  keel  shall  dare  to  cut  its  waters,  nor  break  their 
surface  with  the  wet  flash  of  invading  oars.  If  we 
will  but  knit  ourselves  to  God  by  trust  and  com- 
munion, it  is  plain  prose  fact  that  no  foe  will  ever 
get  near  enough  to  harm  us.  That  is  a  truth  for 
faith,  not  for  sense.  ''There  shall  no  evil  befall 
thee  "  promises  not  exemption  from  outward  trials, 
but  deliverance  from  the  evil  in  them.  Many  a  man, 
truly  compassed  about  by  God,  has  to  go  through 
fiery  trials  of  sorrow.  But  the  hearts  that  have  had 
most  acute  and  protracted  afflictions  and  have  borne 
them  in  faith,  are  experts  in  this  matter,  and  have 
the  right  to  speak  with  authority,  and  they  will 
confirm  the  statement  that  sorrows  recognised  as 
sent  by  God  are  truly  blessings.  The  old  superstition 
was  that  money  bewitched  was  cleansed  if  passed 
across   a   running   stream ;    sorrow    is   changed  in 
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nature  and  effect,  since  it  reaches  us  only  across 
that  river. 

That  river  also  brings  us  true  refreshment  and 
satisfaction.  The  waterless  city  depended  mainly 
on  cisterns,  which  were  often  broken  and  always 
more  or  less  foul,  and  sometimes  empty.  But  he 
who  has  God  for  his  very  own  may  laugh  at  drought, 
and  fear  no  thirst.  The  river  never  dries  up,  is 
never  turbid  nor  muddied,  never  sinks  in  its  bed, 
however  many  thirsty  lips  may  have  drunk  of  it. 
That  thought  of  God's  eternal  all-sufficiency  for  our 
needs  is  a  commonplace ;  would  that  it  were  a 
commonplace  of  our  experience  I  But  too  often  we 
try  to  slake  thirst  at  broken  cisterns,  and  are  like 
shipwrecked  men  who,  in  their  agony,  desperately 
drink  of  the  tempting  illusion  that  is  flashing  in  the 
pitiless  sunshine  round  them,  each  drop  of  which 
increases  their  pangs  and  hastens  their  death.  If 
we  believed  that  God  could  be  to  us  an  inexhaustible 
Source  from  which  we  might  draw  and  drink  for 
ever,  should  we  cling  so  tenaciously  as  we  do  to 
partial  and  fleeting  joys,  or  mourn  their  loss  as  we 
do,  or  neglect  the  one  Fountain  of  strength,  peace, 
and  refreshment,  and  vainly  try  to  find  in  the  world 
what  it,  apart  from  Him,  can  never  give  ?  The 
rivers  of  Tartary  lost  themselves  in  the  sands  of 
the  desert,  none  of  them  having  volume  enough  to 
reach  the  sea,  and  the  rivers  from  which  we  try  to 
draw  are  sand-choked  long  before  our  thirst  is 
slaked.     So    if    we  are   wise    we   shall   carry  our 
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pitchers  to  the  river  that  flows  broad,  and  deep,  and 
for  ever. 

Isaiah's  image  suggests,  too,  the  manifoldness  of 
the  gifts  from  God's  presence.  They  shape  them- 
selves into  varying  forms  according  to  our  needs. 
"  The  glorious  Lord  shall  be  ...  a  place  of  broad 
rivers  and  streams,^  which  latter  word  means  the 
little  channels  by  which  a  river  is  led  off  for  irri- 
gation and  other  purposes.  The  same  idea  is 
presented  in  the  psalm  which  speaks  of  the  streams 
which  gladden  the  city  of  God.  The  broad  river 
in  its  unity  must  be  divided  up  into  many  rivulets, 
each  of  which  carries  verdure  and  life  into  some 
poor  man's  little  patch  of  garden.  If  we  cut  a 
narrow  channel,  we  shall  have  only  a  tiny  thread 
of  the  flashing  blessing;  if  we  make  it  deep  and 
broad,  we  shall  have  its  depth  and  breadth  filled. 
It  is  of  little  profit  that  a  whole  Niagara  should  roll 
past  us ;  what  of  it  will  do  us  good  is  so  much  of  it 
as  we  draw  ofif  by  our  own  faith  for  our  own  use, 
How  much  of  the  river  of  God  have  we  dipped  up 
in  our  vessels,  or  taken  to  water  our  own  vineyards, 
and  refresh  our  own  lips  ? 

The  final  vision  of  the  Apocalpyse  tells  of  the 
**  river  of  water  of  life  proceeding  out  of  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,"  but  we  do  not  need  to 
wait  till  the  end  to  hear  its  mighty  waters  rolling,  or 
to  drink  deep  draughts  of  delight  and  of  supply  from 
God  Himself. 
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"  Knowing  that  ye  yourselves  have  a  better  possession 
and  an  abiding  one."— Hebrew  x.  34  (R.V.). 

The  Revised  Version   has   rightly  struck   out   the 
intruded  words  "in  heaven,"  but  in  the  judgment 
of    some   it   would   have   done   still   better   if    the 
renderings   in    its    text   and    margin    had    changed 
places.     The  latter  reads   "knowing  that  ye  have 
your   own    selves   for    a    better    possession/'   and 
suggests  a  deep  though  somewhat  unusual  thought, 
namely,  that  a  Christian,  and  only  a  Christian,  really 
owns  himself.     The  same  thought  is  repeated  a  few 
verses  later,  where  we  read  of  "  them  that  believe 
unto  the  saving  of  the    soul,"  or,  as   is   the   more 
accurate  rendering,  "  to  the  acquiring  "or  possession 
*'of  the  soul."     The  soul  is  gained  by  faith,  and  the 
believer  has  himself  for  a  possession.     Is  not  that 
exactly  what  Jesus  said  :   "  In  your  patience  ye  shall 
possess  your  souls."     And  is  not  the  same  thought, 
that  a  man  never  has  himself  but  when  he  is  trusting 
to   Jesus  Christ,    expressed    in    the    other   solemn 
words :  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
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whole  world  and  lose  himself?  "  What  awful  future 
retribution  by  external  conditions  may  be  included 
in  that  stern  phrase  we  know  not  now,  and  God 
grant  that  none  of  us  may  ever  know !  But, 
whatever  these  are,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  tragic 
fate  dimly  shadowed  in  it  is  primarily  an  inward 
experience,  the  loss  not  only  of  blessedness,  but  of 
self. 

We  possess  ourselves  by  self-control.  Popular 
language  goes  on  that  assumption,  for  he  who  has 
the  mastery  of  inclinations,  emotions,  and  passions 
is  called  "  self-possessed,"  which  is  just  to  say  that 
he  who  governs  himself  by  temperate  reason,  firm 
will,  and  pure  conscience,  and  only  he,  owns  him- 
self, A  drunkard  resolves  against  his  vice,  and  a 
whiff  of  the  smell  of  drink  shatters  his  resolutions. 
Does  he  own  himself  ?  No;  his  tyrannous  craving 
dominates,  and,  in  a  very  deep  sense,  "he  cannot 
call  his  soul  his  own."  His  reason,  his  will,  his 
conscience,  are  all  drowned  out  of  sight  by  the  flood 
of  ungoverned  passion  that  comes  rushing  from  his 
indulged  animal  appetite,  like  winter  torrents  from 
the  recesses  of  the  hills,  that  cover  fertile  lands  with 
hideous  slime  and  sterile  gravel.  "Whoever  com- 
mitteth  sin  is  the  slave  of  sin,"  and  slaves  belong 
not  to  themselves  but  to  their  owners. 

We  possess  ourselves  when  we  sacrifice  our- 
selves. From  a  selfish  point  of  view  it  is  a  mistake 
to  make  self  our  aim  and  centre.  "  Who  pleasure 
follows,  pleasure  slays,"  says  the  poet.     The  surest 
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way  to  gratify  and  satisfy  all  that  is  good  in  myself 
is  to  put  the  satisfaction  of  self  out  of  sight  and 
to  yield  myself  up  to  something  higher  and  nobler. 
Whoever  makes  self  the  aim  of  his  vision  and  of 
his  effort  thereby  defeats  his  own  end  and  ceases  to 
possess  liimself  The  poignant  joys  that  thrill  in  a 
heart,  inflamed  by  enthusiasm  for  any  great  cause, 
are  nobler  and  rarer  by  far  than  any  which  are 
experienced  on  the  low  levels  of  self-indulgence. 
The  secret  of  self-possession  and  of  happiness  is 
self-obhvion,  as  the  Pleiades  are  better  seen  by 
looking  a  little  on  one  side  of  them. 

But  the  perfection  of  self-government  and  of  self- 
oblivion  is  attained  when  the  heart  has  yielded  itself 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and,  smitten  by  His  great  love,  like 
Moses'  rock,  has  been  melted  down,  and  flowed  out 
in  a  gush   of  self-surrender  to  Him.     So  he  who 
gives  himself  utterly  away,  in  will  and  affection  and 
obedience  to  Jesus,  thereby  first  truly  owns  himself. 
For  he  will  have  new  power  of  self-control,  and  to 
him  will  come   the  deep  joy  cf  enthusiasm  for  the 
living  Person  of  Incarnate   Perfection  ;  and  all  the 
blessedness  that  wells  up  from  lower  forms  of  self- 
control   and    self-sacrifice   will    be    multiplied    and 
brightened   a   thousand-fold.     If  we  give  ourselves 
to    Him,   He    gives    us  back   to  ourselves,  calmed, 
hallowed,  ennobled.      The  altar  sanctifies  the  gift, 
which  returns  to  the  giver  with  new  fragrance  and 
worth. 

Jesus  Christ  gives  us,   if  we  yield  ourselves  to 
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Him,  a  new  self,  to  dwell  in  us,  and  that  is  Himself, 
to  be  the  life  of  our  lives,  the  very  spirit  of  our 
spirits,  and  the  very  core  and  centre  of  our  being. 
And  so  "  ye,"  and  only  ye,  ^*  have  yourselves  for  a 
possession,"  If  you  are  "  of  them  that  believe,"  ye 
have  therein  gained  your  own  souls. 

This  ownership  of  ourselves  is  our  best  posses- 
sion.    The  writer  of  this  epistle  has  just  spoken  of 
the  Hebrews  as  taking  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,  and  he  uses  a  word  for  "  goods "  which  is 
closely  related  to  that  rendered  "possession."     So 
that  in  the  verse  which  we  are  considering  he  is 
pointing  back,  and  suggesting  that  what  had  been 
taken   was    little    in    comparison   with    what    they 
retained.     They  had  lost  farthings ;  they  had  kept 
pounds.     Their  possession  of  themselves  was  best, 
because  it  was  within   and   not  without.     What  a 
man  possesses  in  outward  fashion  is  not  possessed 
in  any  real  sense,  and  it  would  often  be  truer  to  say 
that  it  possesses  its  so-called  owner  than  that  he 
possesses  it.     We  say  of  a  rich  man  that  "  He  has 
mills  or  capital  amounting  to  so  many  thousands  or 
millions,"  when  it  would  be  a  great  deal  truer  to  say, 
"The  mills,  and  the  capital,  and  the  millions  have 
him."     He  is  not  their  owner;   he  is  their  slave. 
But  even  when  outward  possessions  do  not  become 
tyrants,  it  is  still  true  that  whatever  lies  outside  of 
us  is  less  precious  than  what  we  have  within.     Love 
is  more  than  money ;  peace  is  better  than  plenty ; 
a   quiet   heart  is  better   than  full  coffers.     Inward 
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wealth  is  the  true  wealth,  and  nothing  will  really 
enrich  us  but  having  that  life  in  our  spirits  which  is 
given  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  makes  a 
man  "lord  of  himself,  if  not  of  lands."  A  fountain 
in  the  courtyard  is  better  than  a  far-off  well,  where 
we  have  to  go  with  a  pitcher,  and  at  the  best  bring 
back  a  scanty,  hot,  and  impure  supply.  "  A  good 
man  shall  be  satisfied  from  himself,"  says  the  Book 
of  Proverbs ;  and  that  is  better  than  being  a  pauper, 
dependent  on  the  contingent  satisfactions  that  come 
from  anything  outside  of  us. 

That  possession  is  better  because  it  is  enduring. 
Nothing  can  deprive  us  of  ourselves  but  ourselves. 
The  fiercest  hurricane  may  blow,  but  it  will  only 
sweep  dead  leaves  from  the  tree  and  toss  the 
branches,  while  stems  and  roots  are  unmoved.  The 
wealth  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away  is  better  than  all  the  fading  sweets  and 
**  uncertain  riches "  which  it  offers.  That  last 
change,  which  takes  away  all  that  men  have, 
leaves  them  possessed  of  all  that  they  are.  "  His 
glory  shall  not  descend  after  him."  The  dead 
hands  that  clutched  are  straightened  out,  open  and 
empty  for  evermore ;  but  we  take  ourselves  with  us 
— what  we  have  made  of  ourselves,  and  what  Christ 
in  us  has  made  of  us.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  that 
die  in  the  Lord  ...  for  their  works  do  follow 
them,"  and  their  wealth  goes  with  them. 

Such  a  possession  lifts  us  above  all  loss  or 
change.     The  context  points  in  that  direction.     "Ye 
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took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  your  goods,"  says  the 
writer,  speaking  to  his  hearers  of  some  persecutions, 
long  faded  out  of  history,  which  had  led  to  financial 
losses.  "Ye  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  your 
goods."  How  came  it  that  they  were  so  turned 
about  from  man's  usual  attitude  as  to  welcome  what 
most  people  resist,  or  at  least  regret  ?  How  came 
it  ?  Why — "  knowing  that  ye  had  yourselves  for  a 
better  and  an  enduring  possession."  It  does  not 
matter  much  to  the  man  that  has  vaults  on  vaults 
full  of  sacks  of  bullion,  whether  a  few  shillings  may 
be  lost  in  the  course  of  a  day's  work.  It  does  not 
matter  much  to  the  merchant  who  has  his  warehouse 
piled  with  goods,  though  one  or  two  day's  transac- 
tions may  be  unprofitable.  And  if  we  have  the 
durable  riches  in  the  possession  of  our  own  selves, 
we  can  afford  to  look — and  we  shall  look — with 
comparatively  quiet  hearts  on  the  going  of  all  that 
can  go,  and  be  able  to  bear  losses  and  sorrows,  and 
**  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  in  an  altogether 
different  fashion  from  what  we  should  do,  if  we 
could  not  fall  back  upon  the  wealth  within,  and  feel 
that  nothing  can  touch  that. 

If  we  rightly  understood  the  mission  of  loss,  pain, 
or  sorrow,  and  that  each  was  intended  to  make  us 
possess  more  fully  the  only  true  riches,  that  each 
was  meant  to  make  us  better,  more  masters  of 
ourselves,  and  enriched  by  such  possession,  we 
should  not  so  often  murmur  or  faint  when  the 
blows  come,  nor  be  so  ready  to  exclaim,  "  Oh,  the 
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mysteries  of  Providence ! "  but  rather  be  quick  to 
say,  "All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God."  For  if  my  "loss"  of  outward 
things  makes  me  "  gain  "  in  patience,  in  refinement, 
in  fixed  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  quiet  submission  to 
Him,  then  I  enter  the  item  on  the  wrong  page  if  I 
put  it  upon  the  "  losses  "  side  of  the  book.  I  should 
put  it  on  the  "profits"  side;  for  it  profits  a  man 
more  to  gain  himself  than  to  gain  or  keep  the  whole 
world. 

So  the  right  understanding  of  what  our  wealth  is, 
and  the  right  understanding  of  the  relation  of  sorrow 
and  pain  and  loss  to  the  true  wealth  in  ourselves, 
make  us  take  not  only  patiently  but  "joyfully "  all 
possible  disaster  and  loss.  And  we  may  come  to 
reproduce  that  heroism  of  glad  faith  which  the 
old  prophet  showed  when  he  sang,  "Though  the 
fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  and  there  be  no  fruit  in 
the  vine ;  though  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail, 
and  tliere  be  no  meat  in  the  field  ;  though  the  flock 
be  cut  ofT  from  the  fold,  and  there  be  no  herd  in  the 
stall,  yet  shall  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  joy  in  the 
God  of  my  salvation*" 


PHILIP  THE  EVANGELIST 

"  We  entered  into  the  house  of  Philip  the  evangelist, 
which  was  one  of  the  seven  ;  and  abode  with  him." 

Acts  xxi.  8. 

I 

The  recorded  life  of  Philip  is  divided  into  twN 
unequal  parts,  one  full  of  conspicuous  service,  and 
one  passed  in  entire  obscurity.  Like  the  crescent 
moon,  part  of  the  disc  is  shining  silver  and  the  rest 
is  invisible.  His  name  suggests  that  he  was  not  a 
Palestinian  Jew,  but  one  who  had  been  born  in 
Gentile  lands  and  had  contracted  some  Gentile  habits 
of  mind  and  associations.  That  probability  is  in- 
creased by  his  having  been  chosen  as  one  of  the 
seven,  since  the  reason  for  their  appointment  was 
the  complaint  of  the  section  of  the  Church,  composed 
of  that  class  of  Jews,  that  their  poor  were  not  fairly 
dealt  with.  He  fled  from  Jerusalem,  like  most  of 
the  disciples,  after  Stephen's  martyrdom,  and,  find- 
ing himself  in  Samaria,  began  to  speak  of  his  faith 
there.  His  brethren  had  set  him  to  work  at  first ; 
his  evangelising  in  Samaria  had  been  laid  on  him 
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by  circumstances  and  Christian  impulses;  but  his 
next  step  was  in  obedience  to  a  specific  command 
from  Christ.  He  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Ethio- 
pian statesman,  and  thereafter  being  carried  by  the 
Spirit  to  Ashdod,  was  again  left  to  the  guidance  of 
his  own  judgment,  and  tramped  all  up  the  Maritime 
Plain  till  he  reached  Caesarea,  where  he  settled 
down  for  twenty  years,  during  which  we  hear 
nothing  of  him.  But  at  last  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions, on  their  way  to  keep  the  feast  at  Jerusalem, 
found  that  they  had  a  little  time  to  spare  at  Caesarea, 
and  took  up  their  residence  for  "  many  days "  in 
Philip's  house.  That  is  our  last  glimpse  of  him. 
The  life,  as  thus  outHned,  suggests  some  useful 
thoughts.  Its  two  strongly  contrasted  halves  may 
be  studied  separately,  the  brief  period  of  brilliant 
service  first  claiming  attention. 

The  circumstances  of  the  selection  of  the  seven 
superintendents  of  the  charities  of  the  Church,  which 
introduces  Philip  to  the  readers  of  the  Acts,  teach  a 
valuable  lesson  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  early  Church  was  evolved.  These  seven 
are  never  called  "  deacons  "  in  the  New  Testament. 
They  were  appointed  simply  as  the  easiest  way  of 
getting  over  a  difficulty,  and  restoring  the  confi- 
dence of  a  suspicious  section  of  the  Cliurch.  The 
Hellenists  were  muttering  about  partiality  shown  to 
Palestinian-born  Jews,  and  the  Apostles  said  to 
them  in  effect :  "  Let  us  have  none  of  this  division 
into  classes  ;  choose  any  seven  that  you  please,  and 
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we  will  make  them  the  almoners."  The  chosen 
brethren  are  apparently  all  members  of  the  class 
that  considered  itself  aggrieved,  with  the  exception 
of  one  who  was  ''  a  proselyte  of  Antioch,"  and  they 
would  therefore  command  confidence,  and  be  likely 
to  secure  at  least  fair  play  for  the  discontented 
section.  The  incident  plainly  shows  that  the  Church 
had  at  first  no  definite  organisation,  and  that  what 
organisation  it  attained  grew  up  as  circumstances 
required.  The  two  laws  which  shaped  its  polity 
were,  first :  "  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and 
all  ye  are  brethren " ;  and  second :  '^  When  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  come  upon  thee,  thou  shalt  do 
as  occasion  shall  serve  thee."  Thus  the  seven  were 
chosen  to  deal  with  a  temporary  difficulty,  and  their 
office  died  out,  apparently,  when  the  need  had 
passed,  as  was  probably  the  case  when,  soon  after, 
that  Church  was  scattered.  The  organisation  was 
fluent  and  flexible,  and  not  meant  to  be  the  type 
after  which,  in  all  details,  other  Churches  in  different 
circumstances  should  be  constituted.  Some  of  us 
are  unchurched  because  we  have  not  certain 
"orders";  but  the  primitive  Church  had  not  them 
either. 

Philip's  action  in  Samaria  brings  out  very  strongly 
the  spontaneous  impulse  which  constrains  earnest 
Christians  to  speak  for  and  of  Christ.  It  was  his 
brethren  that  picked  out  Philip,  and  said,  "  Now  go 
and  distribute  alms."  But  his  brethren  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  next  step.     He  was  driven  by  circum- 
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stances  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  he  found  himself  in 
Samaria,  and  perhaps  he    remembered    how   Jesus 
Christ  had  said,  as  He  went  up  into  heaven,  "Ye 
shall  be  witnesses  unto  me,  both  in  Jerusalem  and 
in  Samaria^  and    unto   the   uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth."     But  whether  he  remembered  that  or  not,  he 
was  here  in  Samaria,  amongst  the  ancestral  enemies 
of  his  nation.     Nobody   told  him  to   preach   there. 
He  had  no  commission  from  Apostles.     He  held  no 
office    except    that    one    which,    according    to    the 
Apostles'    idea   of    it,    almost   excluded    him    from 
preaching.     They  had  said,  *'  Let  these  seven  serve 
tables ;  we  will  give  ourselves  ...  to  the  ministry 
of   the  word."     But  Christ  has  a   way  of   making 
short  work  of  men's  restrictions  as  to  His  servants' 
functions.     So    Philip,  without   a   commission,  was 
the    first  to  break    through    the    restriction    of   the 
Gospel  to  the  Jews,  and,  finding  himself  in  Samaria, 
where    Christ    was    needed,    he   did   not   wait    for 
Apostolic  sanction,  but  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
own  heart,  a  heart  that  was  full  of  Christ  and  there- 
fore must  speak  of  Him,  and  proclaimed  the  Gospel 
in  that  city.     So,  he  has  the  noble  distinction   ©f 
being  the  very  first  Christian  man  who  put  a  bold 
foot  across  the  boundary  of  Judaism,  and  showed  a 
light  to  the  men  that  were  in  the  darkness  beyond. 
He  did  it  as  a  simple  private  Christian;  uncalled, 
uncommissioned,  unordained  by  anybody ;  and   he 
did  it  because  he  could  not  help  it ;  and  he  never 
thought  to  himself,  "  I  am  doing  a  daring  new  thing." 
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It  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  he 
should  speak  of  His  Lord.     So  it  would  be  to  us,  if 
we  were  Christians  with  the  depth  of  faith  and  of 
personal   experience  which  this  man    had.     It  was 
because   he   had    won   his   spurs   in    Samaria,  and 
proved  the  stuff  he  was  made  of,  that  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  came  and  said  to  Philip,  "  Go  down  on  the 
road  to  Gaza,  which  is  desert.     Never  mind  what 
you  are  going  to  do  when  you  get  there.     Go."     So 
he  went  with  sealed  orders.     No  doubt  he  thought 
to   himself,  "  Strange  that  I  should  be  taken  from 
this   prosperous  work  in    Samaria,  and    sent    to   a 
desert   road,    where   there    is  not   a  single    human 
being ! "     But  he  went ;    and,  when  he  struck  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  road  from  Samaria  with  that 
from  Jerusalem,  looked  about  to  discover  what  he 
had  been  sent  there  for.     The  only  thing  in  sight 
was  one  chariot,  and  he  drew  near  to  the  chariot, 
and  heard  the  occupant  reading  aloud  Isaiah's  great 
prophecy.     The  Ethiopian  Chamberlain  was  probably 
not  very  famiHar  with  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  he  seems  to  have  been  using, 
and,    as    poor   readers    often    do,   helped   his    com- 
prehension by  speaking  the  words   he  sees  on  the 
page.     Philip  knew  at  once  that  here  was  the  object 
of   his    mission,    and    so    "joined    himself    to    the 
chariot,"  and  set   himself  to   his  work.     So  Christ 
chooses   his  agents  for  further  work    from    people 
who,  out  of  their  own  spontaneous  love  of   Him, 
have   done    what    lay    at    their   hands.      "To   him 
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that  hath  shall  be  given."  If  we  are  ambitious 
of  a  wider  sphere,  let  us  be  sure  that  we  fill 
our  narrow  one.  It  will  widen  quite  fast  enough 
for  our  capacities.  The  reward  for  work  is  more 
work. 


II 

We  have  seen  Philip  in  his  brief  period  of  brilliant 
service ;  we  have  now  to  think  of  him  in  his  long 
years  of  obscure  toil. 

That  so  faithful  and  competent  a  preacher  should 
drop  out  of  the  narrative,  and  be  no  more  used  in 
the  impending  transformation  of  the  Church  from  a 
Jewish  sect  to  a  world-wide  community,  was  the 
last  thing  to  have  been  looked  for;  but  so  it  was. 
He  was  left  in  Caesarea  for  twenty  years,  while  the 
great  expansion  was  going  on,  of  which  his  ministry 
both  in  Samaria  and  to  the  Eunuch  had  been  the 
beginning.  We  wonder  why  Cornelius  was  not 
told  to  send  for  Philip,  who  was  in  the  same  city  as 
himself,  and  why  it  was  needful  to  bring  Peter  all 
the  way  from  Joppa.  We  wonder  why  Barnabas  at 
Antioch  never  thought  of  going  southwards  to  seek 
for  him,  instead  of  northwards  to  Tarsus,  for  a  much 
younger  and  less  tried  disciple.  It  once  looked  as  if 
Philip  was  going  to  be  the  leader  in  carrying  the 
Gospel    to   the  Gentiles ;  but  hit  Lord  passed  him 
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over,  and  he  had  no  share  in  developing  the  move- 
ment which  he  had  begun.  It  is  a  not  uncommon 
experience ;  but  it  cannot  be  anything  but  a  trying 
one,  and  it  tasks  a  man's  fortitude,  humihty,  and 
unselfishness  to  accept  it  and  not  be  soured. 

In  PhiHp  we  see  the  contented  acceptance  of  a  lot 
very  much  less  conspicuous  and  brilliant  than  his 
beginnings  had  seemed  to  promise.  Many  of  us 
can  recall  long-past  moments,  when  we  had  opened 
before  us  prospects  of  distinction  which  have  not 
been  realised,  or  spheres  of  influence  which  have 
not  been  attained,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  brief 
dawning  splendour  is  apt  to  make  the  rest  of  a  life 
look  grey  and  dull,  and  to  make  a  man  fret  at  the 
narrow  bounds  which  have  closed  around  him. 
Some  of  us  are  tempted  to  look  back  and  think  :  "  Ah, 
the  gate  did  open  for  me  then ;  but  how  soon  it  was 
shut  in  my  face !  It  is  hard  for  me  to  go  on  in  this 
ecHpsed  condition.  How  different  life  might  have 
been  ! "  Well,  let  us  remember  that  for  Philip  it 
was  enough  that  Jesus  did  send  him  to  the  Eunuch, 
and  did  not  send  him  to  Cornelius,  and  let  us  be 
content. 

But  a  further  lesson  may  be  drawn  from  Luke's 
designation  of  Philip,  in  the  latest  mention  of  him, 
as  '^the  evangelist."  His  former  office  of  almoner 
is  not  spoken  of,  for  it  had  long  ceased ;  but  he  is 
still  a  preacher  of  the  good  tidings,  as  he  had  been 
in  Samaria  and  to  the  Eunuch  twenty  years  before, 
and  as  he  had  apparently  continued  to  be  in  all  the 
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unrecorded  years  between.  His  work  was  being 
done  now  in  a  very  quiet  way,  and  found  no  record, 
but  it  was  done  all  the  same.  Time  was  when  he 
had  moved  a  whole  city ;  time  was  when  he  had 
had  a  statesman  "  of  great  authority  "  to  listen  to 
his  words ;  time  was  when  it  seemed  as  if  he  might 
have  been  set  to  do  the  work  that  Paul  was  doing. 
But  all  these  visions  were  shattered,  and  for  twenty 
years  he  was  left  in  his  obscure  corner,  "  with  none 
to  praise  and  very  few  to  love,"  except  his  four 
daughters,  "  prophetesses,"  whom  he  had,  no  doubt, 
helped  to  bring  to  Christ.  It  matters  little  who 
knows  or  does  not  know  our  work  ;  the  great  thing 
is  that  Christ  knows  it.  Most  of  us  have  to  be 
satisfied  to  render  unnoticed  service.  And  in  these 
advertising  days,  when  pubHcity  seems  to  be  the 
great  good  that  people  seek  after,  and  nobody  is 
contented  unless  he  gets  reported  in  the  newspapers, 
we  may  all  take  a  lesson  from  Philip,  and  remember 
the  man  who  began  so  brilliantly,  and  then  was  out 
of  sight  for  twenty  years,  and  was  "  the  evangelist " 
all  the  time. 

The  last  incident  in  the  record  of  Philip's  life 
reminds  us  of  the  ultimate  recognition  of  a  good 
man's  work  and  the  joyful  meeting  of  the  workers. 
Paul  and  his  companions  had  been  hurrying  to  be  in 
time  for  the  feast,  but  he  slackened  his  pace  at 
Csesarea,  partly  because  he  found  that  he  had  some 
days  to  spare,  and  partly  because  he  felt  tlic  atmo- 
sphere of  Philip's  house  congenial.     The  older  man 
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did  not  envy  the  younger  brother  who  had  outrun 
him.  He  was  content  to  accept  the  fate  of  pioneers, 
and  rejoiced  with  all  his  heart  to  hear  of  what  God 
had  done  by  Paul,  though  once  it  seemed  as  if  it 
were  to  be  done  by  him.  How  they  would  talk ! 
How  much  there  would  be  to  tell  1  How  glad  the 
old  man  would  be  at  the  younger  man's  success  I 

And  one  of  Paul's  companions  heard  all  the  talk 
between  the  two,  and  his  name  was  Luke.  He, 
doubtless,  gathered  much  of  the  material  for  the 
early  chapters  in  the  Acts  from  the  old  man.  So 
Philip  was,  after  all,  not  working  in  obscurity, 
though  he  never  knew  that  "  the  beloved  physician  " 
who  was  sitting  listening  eagerly  to  all  that  he  had 
to  tell  about  the  old  days,  was  to  draw  back  the 
curtain  behind  which  he  was  working,  and  let  all  the 
world  in  all  ages  see  him  at  his  patient,  unnoticed 
toil.  When  the  curtain  is  rolled  back  from  our  lives, 
it  will  be  well  for  us  if  we  can  show  what  this  man 
showed,  namely,  toil  for  Jesus  coming  from  a  heart 
purged  of  envy  and  jealousy,  and  careless  of 
notoriety.  These  days  of  quiet  converse  between 
the  pioneer  and  the  perfecter  of  the  preaching  to 
the  Gentiles  may  stand  as  a  prophetic  symbol  of  the 
time  when  all  who  have  had  shares  in  the  one  great 
and  then  completed  work  of  the  Church  will  share 
in  the  reward,  and  he  that  soweth  and  he  that 
reapeth  shall  rejoice  together. 
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"  He  is  able  to  guard  that  which  I  have  committed 
unto  Him  against  that  day.  .  .  .  That  good  thing 
which  was  committed  unto  thee,  guard  through  the 
Holy  Ghost." — 2  Timothy  i.  12, 14  (R.  V.). 

"  That  which  I  have  committed  unto  Him "  is 
expressed  in  the  original  by  two  words,  which  are 
translated  in  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version  by 
"  my  deposit."  The  same  word  is  employed  in  the 
second  of  the  clauses  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  and 
with  its  accompanying  adjective  is  rendered  in  the 
margin,  "  the  good  deposit."  Now,  "  ny  deposit  " 
may  mean  either  what  I  have  committed  to  some 
one  or  what  some  one  has  committed  to  me. 
Accordingly,  both  of  these  clauses  have  been  taken 
to  refer  to  what  God  had  put  into  His  servant's 
charge.  But  surely  it  is  unnatural  to  represent  the 
giver  of  a  trust  as  its  guardian.  It  is  the  receiver 
of  it  who  has  to  look  after  it,  and  seeing  that  in  the 
first  of  these  verses  God  is  the  guardian,  the 
propriety  of  the  figure  requires  that  in  it  He  should 
be  the  receiver,  whose  business  it  is  to  take  care 
of  what  is  entrusted  to   Him.     If  so   understood, 
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the  former  verse  refers  to  what  Paul  had  committed 
to  God,  and  the  latter  to  what  God  had  committed  to 
Timothy. 

We  have,  then,  two  Trusts.  *'  I  am  persuaded." 
The  original  word  is  stronger  than  "  persuaded " 
has  come  to  mean  with  us.  It  implies  an  irre- 
fragable conviction.  ^'  I  am  absolutely  certain  that 
He  is  able  to  keep  my  deposit " — what  I  have  put 
into  His  hands — "  and  to  keep  it  against  that  day." 
Paul  trusted  something  to  God  manifest  in  Christ. 
What  was  it  ?  Christ's  word  on  the  cross  may 
help  us  to  answer :  "  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit,"  in  which  the  word  rendered 
"  commend "  is  cognate  with  that  here  used  for 
"  deposit."  So  what  Paul  entrusted  to  God  was 
himself.  Our  richest  treasure  is  ourselves  ;  and  we 
cannot  keep  ourselves,  nor  manage  ourselves ;  so,  if 
we  are  wise,  we  shall  turn  to  God  in  Christ,  and  put 
the  wealth  of  our  souls  into  His  hands.  We  commit 
ourselves  to  Him,  when  we  cease  to  try  to  be  our 
own  redeemers  and  are  content  to  owe  our  salvation 
to  Christ.  We  cannot  save  ourselves  any  more 
than  we  can  lift  ourselves  by  our  own  arms  alone. 
To  learn  our  helplessness  is  the  first  step  towards 
abandoning  reliance  on  ourselves,  and  when  we 
despair  of  ourselves  we  are  in  a  disposition  to  trust 
in  God. 

We  commit  ourselves  to  God  by  accepting  His 
appointments  as  to  outward  things,  or,  as  Peter  says, 
committing  the  keeping  of  our  souls  to  Him  in  well- 
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doing  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator.  That  will  lead  to 
our  yielding  of  our  wills  to  His  commands.  We 
shall  roll  the  burden  of  circumstances  and  provision 
for  bodily  needs  and  protection  on  God.  He  is 
responsible  for  what  is  entrusted  to  Him,  as  a  banker 
is  for  the  money  deposited  with  him.  If  we  are 
wise,  we  shall  by  faith  deposit  our  most  precious 
possession,  ourselves,  in  the  strongly  built  and 
guarded  treasure-house  in  heaven.  Defenceless 
peasants  flock  into  a  fortress  with  their  poor 
belongings  when  the  enemy  is  ravaging  the  open 
country.  If  we  do  the  like,  and  "commit  the 
keeping  of  our  souls  to  God  in  well-doing,"  the 
treasure  will  be  safe,  and  "  where  the  treasure  is 
there  will  the  heart  be  also,"  and  will  possess  the 
undisturbed  repose,  the  tranquil  blessedness,  that 
come  from  denuding  ourselves  of  ourselves,  that  we 
may  find  ourselves  glorified,  greatened,  tranquillised 
and  defended  by  Him. 

If  we  honour  God  by  trusting  our  treasure  to 
Him,  He  will  honour  us  by  trusting  His  to  us. 
What  was  the  good  thing  committed  to  Timothy  ? 
God's  self  manifested  in  God's  Gospel.  We  give 
ourselves  to  Him,  and  He  gives  us  Himself  in  the 
revelation  of  His  grace  in  Jesus  Christ.  '^  You  give 
me  yourselves  to  take  care  of,"  He  says ;  *'  now  I 
give  you  this — take  care  of  it  for  me." 

That  great  Gospel  is  entrusted  to  every  Christian. 
It  is  a  token  of  God's  confidence  in  us,  of  His  love 
to  us,  and  of  the  gladness  with  which  He  accepts 
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the  responsibility  which  we  have  thrown  upon  Him, 
that  He  throws  in  return  a  kindred  responsibility  on 
us.  The  two  trusts  react  on  each  other.  The  more 
we  fling  our  weight  on  God,  the  more  shall  we  feel 
the  responsibility  of  our  stewardship  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  the  more  we  recognise  our  responsibility  as  His 
stewards,  the  more  shall  we  cast  ourselves,  with  the 
wealth  that  has  been  entrusted  to  us,  on  our 
Guardian's  protective  care. 

There  are  two  Guardings.  The  word  rendered  to 
keep  is  often  used  for  guarding  as  armed  men  do. 
God,  as  it  were,  mounts  guard  on  what  we  put 
into  His  hands,  and  He  expects  us  to  do  the  same 
with  what  He  puts  into  ours.  He  comes  to  us  in  no 
mere  metaphor,  but  in  the  deepest  reality  of  the 
spiritual  life,  to  guard  us,  to  deliver  us  from  our  own 
evil  and  from  outward  evils,  to  be  a  wall  of  fire 
around  us,  and  to  keep  us  ^^  against  that  day,"  with 
all  its  mysteries  and  terrors.  Paul  was  expecting 
martyrdom.  He  was  living  in  the  momentary 
anticipation  that  the  end  might  come  at  once. 
And  towards  the  c^ose  of  this  letter,  he  speaks 
about  his  certainty  that  he  had  finished  his  course ; 
and  that  there  was  nothing  left  now  except  the 
reception  of  the  crown  of  glory.  And  yet  he 
says,  in  almost  the  same  breath,  that  "  God  will 
save "  him  "  into  His  heavenly  kingdom."  That 
triumphant  hope  is  parallel  to  the  sa3nng  here  :  **  He 
will  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  Him 
against  that  day."     Nero  might  rage;  the  flame  of 
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persecution  might  wax  hot,  the  chain  that  bound 
him  to  the  legionary  might  chafe  and  rub  and  make 
a  sore  ;  the  sword  might  be  sharpened,  and  the  block 
all  but  fixed  on  which  his  decapitation  was  to  take 
place.  Still  he  says,  "  He  will  keep  that  which  I 
have  committed  to  Him  against  that  day."  Our 
hearts  and  anticipations  go  beyond  the  dark  end  of 
life;  and  we  think  of  all  the  mysteries  which, 
though  they  be  magnificences,  strike  a  chill  of 
strangeness  into  our  hearts,  and  we  wonder  what 
is  to  befall  us  out  yonder  in  the  darkness  where  we 
have  never  been  before,  and  about  which  we  know 
little  except  that  the  throne  is  to  be  set,  and  the 
books  opened.  Paul  says  to  us,  "  He  is  able  to 
keep  against  that  day."  So  guarded  in  life,  shielded 
from  all  real  evil,  preserved  from  temptation  and 
from  snares,  brought  unharmed  through  the  hurtling 
of  the  pitiless  storm  of  death,  and  shepherded  in  the 
fold  beyond  the  flood,  the  soul  that  is  committed  to 
Him  is  safe.  In  that  act  of  giving  ourselves  utterly 
up  to  God,  lie  the  secret  of  blessedness  and  the 
guarantee  of  immortality.  He  is  not  going  to  lose 
the  treasures  committed  to  His  charge.  He  prizes 
them  too  much.  And  because  we  have  said  to  Him, 
*'  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth,  but  Thou  art  the 
strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever," 
therefore  He  will  guide  us  by  His  counsel,  and  after- 
wards receive  us  to  glory.  His  hand  will  not  let 
the  deposit  entrusted  to  Him  slip,  and  He  will  say  at 
the  last  what  Christ  said  in  the  Upper  Room,  only 
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with  a  diverse  application,  "That  which  thou  hast 
given  me  I  have  kept,  and  none  of  it  is  lost,"  and 
our  souls  will  be  safe  in  His  hands. 

Our  guarding  is  related  to  the  divine  guard- 
ing much  as  the  two  trusts  are.  When  He  guards 
us,  then  we  can  guard  both  ourselves  and  His 
Gospel.  How  do  we  guard  what  is  committed  to 
us  ?  By  saturating  our  minds  and  hearts  with  the 
Gospel,  by  living  according  to  its  precepts,  and  by 
helping  to  spread  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  Him.  What  are  we  doing  with 
what  He  has  committed  to  us  ?  The  burden,  which 
we  have  shifted  from  our  own  shoulders  and  laid 
upon  God,  brings  on  us  more  weightily  the  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  that  which  He  has  lovingly  laid 
on  us. 

There  is  an  old  legend  about  an  Egyptian  monarch 
that  had  his  treasure-house  built,  as  he  thought,  so 
as  to  be  impregnable  against  thieves.  But  the  archi- 
tect had  built  a  stone  into  one  corner  of  the  wall, 
which  revolved  upon  a  pivot,  and  could  be  pushed 
round  so  as  to  give  access ;  and  he  left  the  secret, 
when  dying,  to  his  sons.  So  night  after  night  the 
sons  crept  in  and  brought  away  some  of  the  hoarded 
wealth  ;  and  when  the  king,  fancying  his  coffers  to 
be  still  full,  went  in  to  count  his  treasures,  he  found 
them  half  gone.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
happens  to  many  Christians.  They  think  that  the 
deposit  is  safe,  and  unseen  hands  have  filched  it 
away.     God  keeps  us,  and  we  have  to  keep  what 
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He  has  entrusted  to  us ;  and  for  one  man  that  loses 
it  by  some  great  crash,  there  are  a  hundred  from 
whom  it  dribbles  away  in  little  unknown  quantities, 
and  who  instead  of  keeping  that  good  thing  which 
was  committed  to  them,  by  some  means  let  it  slip. 
"  But  ye,  beloved,  building  up  yourselves  in  your 
most  hoi}'  faith,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  keep 
yourselves  in  the  love  of  God ;  looking  for  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  unto  eternal  life." 
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"Lord,  now  lettest    Thou  Thy  servant  depart   in 
peace." — Luke  ii  29. 

That  scene  when  the  old  man  took  the  Babe  in  his 
withered  arms  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
Gospel  narrative.  Led  by  some  monition  which  he 
recognised  as  divine,  he  had  come  into  the  Temple, 
perhaps  expecting  that  at  last  he  was  to  "  see  the 
Lord's  Christ,"  but  probably  quite  ignorant  of  the 
form  in  which  the  Christ  would  bless  his  waiting 
eyes.  He  had  to  wait  for  a  space,  and  presently  a 
peasant  woman  comes  in  with  her  child  in  her  arms, 
and  a  voice  in  his  spirit  says,  ''Arise,  anoint  Him, 
for  this  is  He."  So  he  takes  the  Infant  in  his  arms, 
and  pours  forth  his  swan-song :  "  Lord,  now " — 
after  all  these  years  of  waiting — "  lettest  Thou  Thy 
servant  depart  in  peace." 

Here  we  have  the  Old  recognising  and  embracing 
the  New.  In  Simeon's  character  the  highest  product 
of  Old  Testament  revelation  is  presented.  He  was 
"just  and  devout,"  which  make  ethical  perfection 
stated  in  Old  Testament  terms;  and  he  "waited  for 
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the  consolation  of  Israel,"  which  was  the  attitude 
intended  to  be  effected  in  the  true  Israelite,  by  the 
gradual  manifestation  "  through  the  ages  "  of  God's 
"  increasing  purpose."  Thus  discharging  in  the 
present  all  duties  towards  God  and  man,  looking  to  the 
future  with  confident  expectance,  and  having  "  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  him,"  Simeon  was  the  reahsed  ideal 
of  the  Old  Testament,  a  bright,  consummate  flower 
which  had  at  last  effloresced  from  the  roots ;  and,  in 
his  own  person,  an  embodiment  of  the  very  results 
which  God  had  patiently  sought  through  millenniums 
of  providential  dealing  and  inspiration.  Therefore 
in  his  arms  was  fitly  laid  the  infant  Christ.  He 
exhibits  what  God  intended  to  secure  by  the  whole 
previous  processes  of  Revelation  in  that  he  recognises 
that  they  were  transcended  and  done  with,  that  all 
that  they  pointed  to  was  accomplished  when  a  devout 
Israelite  took  into  his  arms  the  incarnate  Messiah, 
that  the  past  had  now  answered  its  purpose,  and 
like  the  scaffolding  when  the  top-stone  of  a  building 
is  brought  forth  with  shouting,  might  be  swept  away, 
and  the  world  be  none  the  poorer.  And  so  he 
rejoices  in  the  Christ  he  receives,  and  sings  the 
swan-song  of  the  departing  Israel,  the  Israel  accord- 
ing to  the  Spirit.  And  that  is  what  Judaism  was 
meant  to  do,  and  how  it  was  meant  to  end,  in  an 
euthanasia^  in  a  passing  into  the  nobler  form  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  Christian  citizenship. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  tragic  contradiction  to 
such  an  ideal  relation  which  the  reality  presented. 
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But  we  may  point  out  that  this  relation  of  the  Old  to 
the  New  recurs  in  every  generation,  and  very  speci- 
ally in  ours.  It  is  well  for  the  New  when  it  is 
content  to  be  taken  in  the  arms  of  the  Old  and 
receive  its  benediction.  It  is  ill  for  the  Old  when, 
instead  of  welcoming,  it  frowns  on  the  New,  and, 
instead  of  playing  the  part  of  Simeon,  plays  that  of 
Herod,  and  seeks  the  life  of  the  child  that  threatens 
to  destroy  its  sovereignty.  Conservative  elders  and 
revolutionary  youth  may  both  be  the  better  for 
pondering  that  scene  of  Simeon  with  the  Christ  in 
his  arms. 

Here,  too,  is  the  slave  recognising  and  submitting 
to  his  owner.  The  word  for  ''  Lord  "  here  is  seldom 
applied  to  God.  It  is  a  harsh  expression,  being,  in 
fact,  that  which  appears  in  English  as  "despot." 
"  Slave  "  is  its  correlative ;  the  one  word  asserting 
absolute  ownership  and  authority,  and  the  other  ex- 
pressing abject  submission.  So  Simeon  takes  these 
two  words  to  express  his  relation  and  feeling  towards 
God.  "  Thou  art  the  Owner,  the  Despot,  and  I  am 
Thy  slave."  Slavery  is  the  '*  sum  of  all  villainies  " 
when  subsisting  between  men ;  it  is  the  sum  of  all 
blessedness  when  subsisting,  and  recognised,  between 
men  and  God. 

For  what  does  it  imply  ?  The  right  to  command 
and  the  duty  to  obey,  the  sovereign  will  that  is 
supreme  over  all,  and  the  blessed  attitude  of  yielding 
up  one's  will  wholly,  without  reserve,  without  reluct- 
ance, to  that  infinitely  mighty,  and — blessed  be  God  I 
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— infinitely  loving  will.     Aosolute  authority  calls  for 
abject  submission. 

Again,  the  despot  has  the  unquestioned  right 
of  life  and  death  over  his  slave,  and,  if  he  chooses, 
can  smite  him  down  where  he  stands,  and  no  man 
have  a  word  to  say.  Thus,  absolutely,  we  hang 
upon  God,  and,  because  He  has  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  every  moment  of  our  lives  is  a  gift  from 
His  hands,  and  we  should  not  subsist  for  an  instant 
unless  by  continual  effluence  from  Him,  and  influx 
into  us,  of  the  life  which  flows  from  Him,  the  fountain 
of  life. 

/ij^ain,  the  slave-owner  has  entire  possession  of 
all  the  slave's  possessions,  and  can  take  them  and 
do  what  he  likes  with  them.  And  so  all  that  I  call 
mine  is  His.  It  was  His  before  it  became  mine ;  it 
remains  His  whilst  it  is  mine,  because  I  am  His, 
and  what  seems  to  belong  to  me  belongs  to  Him, 
no  less  truly.  What,  then,  do  we  do  with  our 
possessions  ?  Use  them  for  ourselves  ?  Dispute 
His  ownership  ?  Forget  His  claims  ?  Grudge  that 
He  should  take  them  away  sometimes,  and  grudge 
still  more  to  yield  them  to  Him  in  daily  obedience, 
and,  when  necessary,  surrender  them  ?  Is  such  a 
temper  what  becomes  the  slave  ?  What  reason  has 
he  to  grumble  if  the  Master  comes  to  him  and  says, 
*'  This  bit  of  ground  that  I  have  given  you  to  grow  a 
few  sugar-canes  and  melons  on,  I  am  going  to  take 
back  again  "  ?  What  reason  have  we  to  set  up  our 
puny  wills  against  Him,  if  He  exercises  His  authority 
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over  us,  and  demands  that  we  should  regard  ourselves 
not  only  as  sons  but  also  as  slaves,  to  whom  the 
owner  of  it  and  us  has  given  a  talent  to  be  used  for 
Him? 

This  sounds  very  harsh ;  but  if  we  remember  that 
this  word  "  despot "  is  used  by  Peter,  too,  when  he 
speaks  of  **  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them," 
and  understand  that  Jesus  has  this  ownership  of  us 
because  He  has  given  His  life  to  acquire  us  for  His 
possession,  the  harshness  melts  out  of  the  thought, 
and  only  blessedness  is  left  in  it. 

We  have  here  the  saint  recognising  and  welcoming 
death.  Simeon's  words  are  generally  quoted  as  if 
they  were  a  prayer,  "  Now  let  Thy  servant  depart  in 
peace  "  ;  but  they  are  not  petition  or  aspiration,  but 
a  statement  of  fact.  He  saw  the  appointed  token 
that  the  time  had  come  when  his  long  waiting  was 
over.  He  uses  the  technical  word  for  relieving  a 
sentry.  The  hour  had  arrived  when  the  slave's 
weary  watch  was  over,  and  he  might  go  home  and 
rest. 

He  welcomes  the  dismissal  which  he  recognises. 
He  is  going  **  in  peace."  There  is  no  agitation,  still 
less  shrinking  or  fear,  but  he  slips  quietly  away 
from  his  post,  because  his  eyes  had  seen  God's 
salvation.  That  sight  is  the  reason,  first  of  all,  for 
his  being  sure  that  the  curfew  had  rung  for  him,  and 
that  the  day's  work  was  done.  But  it  is  also  the 
reason  for  the  peacefulness  of  his  departure.  He 
went  "  in  peace,"  because  of  what  ?    Because  the 
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weary,  blurred  old  eyes  had  seen  all  that  any  man 
needs  to  see  to  be  satisfied  and  blessed.  Life  could 
yield  nothing  more,  though  its  length  were  doubled 
to  this  waiting  saint,  than  the  sight  of  God's 
salvation. 

Can  it  yield  anything  more  to  us?  And  may 
we  not  say,  if  we  have  seen  that  sight,  what  an 
unbelieving  author  said,  with  a  touch  of  self-com- 
placency not  admirable,  "  I  have  warmed  both  hands 
at  the  fire  of  life,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart."  We 
may  go  in  peace,  if  our  eyes  have  seen  Him  who 
satisfies  our  vision,  whose  bright  presence  will  go 
with  us  into  the  darkness,  and  whom  we  shall  see 
more  perfectly  when  we  have  ceased  to  be  slaves  on 
an  outlying  estate  of  our  Owner's,  and  are  taken 
home  as  sons  to  the  many  mansions  of  the  Father's 
house. 
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••  In  diligence  not  slothful ;  fervent  in  spirit,  serving 
the  Lord." — Romans  xii.  ii. 

Paul  regarded  Christian  doctrines  as  all  meant  to 
influence  Christian  practice,  and  so  he  attaches,  with 
a  "  therefore,"  a  series  of  plain  practical  exhortations 
to  the  profound  exhibition  of  the  central  truths  of 
Christianity,  which  occupies  the  earlier  part  of  this 
great  epistle.  That  sequence  condemns  both  a 
barren  orthodoxy  and  a  morality  which  attempts  to 
produce  righteousness  without  faith.  The  order  in 
which  these  practical  exhortations  appear  is  no  less 
instructive,  for  they  are  all  presented  as  forms  of 
the  one  foundation  of  all  goodness,  namely,  yield- 
ing ourselves  to  God  as  living  sacrifices.  Give 
yourselves  up  to  God  ;  that  is  the  Alpha  and 
the  Omega  of  all  goodness,  and  wherever  that 
foundation  is  really  laid,  on  it  will  rise  the  fair 
building  of  a  life  which  is  a  temple,  adon  e  i  with 
whatever  things  are  lovely  and  of  good  report. 
Many  of  the  resulting  virtues  are  here  arranged  in 
triplets,  three  sister  Graces  being  linked   hand  in 
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hand,  as  is    the   case  in    the    instance    under   con- 
sideration. 

Here  we  have  set  foremost  the  prime  grace  of 
diligence.  The  Authorised  Version's  rendering  of 
"  Not  slothful  in  business  "  suggests,  by  reason  of 
our  modern  restriction  of  that  word  "  business  "  to  a 
man's  daily  occupation,  a  more  limited  range  to  the 
exhortation  than  it  really  covers.  For  Paul  does 
not  mean  to  enjoin  merely  diligence  in  one's  daily 
occupations.  The  word  means  zeal  or  earnestness, 
and  the  drift  of  the  precept  is  to  enforce  the  homely 
virtue  of  hard  work,  which  is  as  necessary  a  condi- 
tion of  growth  and  maturity  in  the  Christian  life  as 
in  any  other.  Zeal  may  flag  and  will  slacken  its 
speed  till  it  stops  altogether,  if  it  is  not  kept  going 
by  continual  diligence.  A  ship's  bottom  gets  foul 
with  weeds  which  retard  it,  and  have  to  be  cleaned 
off.  Many  of  us  would  have  great  reason  for  shame 
if  we  would  sit  quietly  down  and  contrast  how  we 
go  about  our  "  business,"  and  how  we  go  about  our 
Christian  life,  which  should  be  our  highest,  most 
pressing  business.  We  begin  the  one  early  and 
stick  at  it  all  day ;  we  give  our  whole  selves  to  it,  as 
we  ought  to  do.  But  why  does  our  growth  in 
Christian  character  not  call  forth  the  same  concen- 
tration, wide-awakeness,  continuous,  all-dominating 
enthusiasm  as  does  our  success  in  our  trade  or  pro- 
fession ?  Why  are  we  all  fire  in  one  case  and  all 
ice  in  the  other  ?  Why  do  wc  think  it  enough  to 
lift  the  one  burden,  that  which  Christ  lays  on  us,  with 
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one  languid  hand,  and  to  grasp  the  other,  that  of  our 
daily  avocation,  with  both  hands  earnestly  ?  "  In 
diligence  be  not  slothful "  is  a  very  prosaic  exhorta- 
tion.    Are  we  obeying  it  ? 

That  diligence  must  be  fed  by  a  fervent  spirit. 
"  Fervent "  is  literally  '*  boiling."  The  spirit  brought 
into  contact  with  Christ  and  the  fire  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  have  its  temperature  raised  to  the  boiling- 
point.  Such  ebullient  warmth  is  here  enjoined  on 
all  Christians,  for  without  it  diligence  will  slacken 
and  progress  cease.  Tasks  in  which  the  heart  is  not 
are  soon  dropped,  if  possible,  and,  if  not  dropped, 
are  felt  to  be  bondage.  In  order,  then,  that  we 
should  not  settle  down  into  sloth,  nor  find  our 
Christian  efforts  burdensome  necessities,  we  must 
have  what  will  make  **  the  soul's  depths  boil  in 
earnest." 

Of  course,  **  the  depth  and  not  the  tumult  of  the 
soul"  is  what  "the  gods  approve,"  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  emotional  Christianity  which  is  worth  nothing, 
because  it  is  substituted  for  the  strenuous  practice 
of  plain  morality.  But  the  true  relation  between  the 
two  is  that  this  fervour  of  spirit  should  be  harnessed, 
and  should  draw  the  car  along  the  road  of  practical 
duty.  Boiling  water  makes  steam,  and  steam  is  not 
meant  to  go  off  roaring  through  a  waste-pipe,  but  to 
be  led  into  a  cyhnder  and  set  to  lift  a  piston. 
Fervour  is  valuable  when  it  is  set  to  work.  The 
lightning  goes  careering  through  the  sky,  but  we 
have  harnessed  it  to  tram-cars  nowadays,  and  made 
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it  carry  our  letters  and  light  our  rooms.  Fervour  of 
a  Christian  spirit  is  all  right  when  it  is  yoked  to 
Christian  work,  and  made  to  draw  what  else  is  a 
heavy  chariot.  It  is  not  emotion,  but  it  is  indolent 
emotion,  that  is  the  curse  of  much  of  our  "fervent" 
Christianity.  There  cannot  be  too  much  fervour. 
There  may  be  too  little  outlet  provided  for  the 
fervour  to  work  in.  It  may  all  go  off  in  comfortable 
feeling,  in  enthusiastic  prayers  and  Amens  and 
"  So  be  it,  Lord  "s  and  the  like ;  or  it  may  come 
with  us  into  our  daily  tasks,  and  make  us  buckle  to 
with  more  earnestness  and  more  continuity.  Dili- 
gence driven  by  earnestness,  and  fervour  that  works, 
are  the  true  things.  Surely  there  cannot  be  any 
deep  Christianity  which  is  not  fervent.  We  hear 
much  of  the  virtue  of  moderate  and  sober  feeling  in 
religion ;  but  certainly,  if  we  take  into  view  the 
truths  on  which  the  New  Testament  insists,  the 
truly  "  sober "  feeling  is  fervent  feeling,  and  tepid 
feeling  is  imperfect. 

The  diligence  and  fervency  are  both  to  be  animated 
by  the  thought  that  we  are  ^'serving  the  Lord." 
The  reading  "  serving  the  time  "  seems  tame,  gives 
no  climax,  and  breaks  the  sequence  discernible  in 
the  verse.  This  closing  member  of  the  triplet 
suggests  what  will  stimulate  diligence,  and  be  fuel 
to  the  fire  that  makes  the  spirit  boil.  When  our 
hands  begin  to  droop  and  our  spirits  to  be  cold,  and 
the  paralysing  influences  of  the  commonplace  and 
familiar  threaten  to  creep  over  us,  let  us  think  that 
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we  are  ^'serving  the  Lord/'  and  the  thought  will 
freshen  us  up  and  set  us  boiling  again.  Many 
reasons  urge  us  to  diligence,  such  as  the  greatness 
of  the  work,  the  antagonisms  to  be  faced,  the  brevity 
of  the  time  allotted  for  toil,  and  the  tremendous 
issues  depending  on  diligence  here.  But  the  reason 
is  that  Christ  has  bought  us  to  be  His  servants. 
That  thought  will  make  us  bend  our  backs  to  His 
service,  and  deliver  us  from  temptations  to  languid 
and  perfunctory  work.  We  can  carry  that  motive — 
as  we  all  know,  and  as  we  all  forget  when  the  pinch 
comes — into  shop,  study,  office,  mill,  kitchen,  or 
wherever  we  go.  *^  On  the  bells  of  the  horses  there 
shall  be  written.  Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  said  the 
prophet,  and  "  every  bowl  in  Jerusalem  "  may  be 
sacred  as  the  vessels  of  the  altar.  All  life  will  flash 
into  beauty,  and  tower  into  greatness,  and  besmoothed 
out  to  easiness,  and  the  crooked  things  be  made 
straight  and  the  rough  places  plain,  and  the  familiar 
and  trite  be  invested  with  "  the  glory  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  a  dream,"  if  in  all  we  are  consciously  serving 
the  Lord.  That  is  the  secret  of  diligence  and  of 
fervency. 
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**  Rejoicing  in  hope  ;  patient  in  tribulation,  continuing 
steadfastly  in  prayer." — Romans  xii.  12. 

This  is  the  only  part  of  the  Apostle's  practical 
precepts  in  this  chapter  which  refers  to  the  inner 
secrets  of  the  Christian  life.  All  the  remainder 
inculcates  our  duties  to  one  another.  Conduct  is 
all-important.  Creed  is  valuable  if  it  influences 
action,  but  not  otherwise.  Devout  emotion  is  valu- 
able if  it  drives  the  wheels  of  life,  but  not  otherwise. 
The  deepening  of  spiritual  life  should  be  manifest 
by  completer  practical  righteousness,  such  as  non- 
Christians  will  acknowledge. 

The  Christian  life  ought  to  be  joyful  because  it  is 
hopeful.  To  be  glad  is  a  Christian  duty.  Many  of 
us  do  not  habitually  recognise  that  it  is,  but  think 
that  joy  is  partly  a  matter  of  temperament  and  partly 
a  product  of  circumstances.  We  naturally  rejoice 
when  things  go  well  with  us.  If  we  have  sunny 
dispositions  we  think  it  so  much  the  better;  if  not, 
so  much  the  worse,  but  it  is  not  our  fault.  But  do 
wc  recognise  that  a  Christian  who  is  not  joyful  is 
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not  living  up  to  his  duty,  and  that  neither  tempera- 
ment nor  circumstances  excuse  our  not  being  so  ? 
Many  of  us  have  as  much  religion  as  makes  us 
sombre,  but  not  enough  to  make  us  glad. 

We  shall  have  to  alter  our  conceptions  of  what 
true  gladness  is  before  we  can  come  to  understand 
the  full  depth  of  the  great  thought  that  joy  is  a 
Christian  duty.  The  true  joy  is  not  the  kind  of  joy 
which  a  saying  in  the  Old  Testament  compares  to 
the  "  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,"  but  something 
very  much  calmer,  with  no  crackle  in  it ;  and  very 
much  deeper,  and  very  much  more  in  alliance  with 
"  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  of  good  report," 
than  that  foolish,  short-lived,  and  empty  mirth  that 
burns  down  so  soon  into  black  ashes. 

The  Apostle  here  points  to  Christian  hope  as  a 
main  source  of  Christian  gladness,  and  we  all  know 
how  *'  our  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  its  throne," 
when  a  great  hope  animates  it,  and  how  then  every- 
thing becomes  easy  and  the  whole  world  looks 
different.  If  our  hope  is  certain  it  will  gladden, 
and  if  we  grasp,  as  we  should  do,  the  only  hope 
that  is  absolutely  certain,  then  our  hearts  will  sing 
for  joy.  True  joy  is  not  dependent  on  circumstances, 
but  on  faith.  We  may  be  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land, 
but  what  of  that,  if  we  have  in  us  ^'  a  fountain  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life  "  ?  The  object  of  the 
Christian  hope  is  expressed  in  an  earlier  part  of 
this  letter,  as  ''  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God."  That 
great,  far-off,  certain  prospect  of  being  gathered  into 
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the  Divine  Glory,  and  walking  there,  like  the  three 
in  the  fiery  furnace,  unconsumed  and  at  ease,  will 
breathe  perpetual  gladness  into  a  life,  whatever 
circumstances  or  temperament  may  be. 

Our  emotions  are  not  immediately  in  the  power 
of  our  wills,  but  the  direction  of  our  thoughts  is. 
We  cannot  resolve  to  be  joyful,  but  we  can  choose 
which  set  of  facts  we  will  look  at,  whether  those 
which  tend  to  sadden  or  those  which  tend  to  make 
glad.  If  we  prefer  to  occupy  our  mind  with  the 
troubles,  losses,  disappointments,  hard  work,  blighted 
hopes,  of  this  poor  sin-ridden  world,  of  course  sad- 
ness will  come  over  us  often,  and  a  general  grey 
hue  will  be  the  usual  tone  of  our  lives,  as  it  is  of 
the  lives  of  many  of  us,  broken  only  by  occasional 
bursts  of  foolish  mirth  and  empty  laughter.  But  if 
we  choose  to  turn  away  from  all  these,  and  instead 
of  the  dim,  dismal,  hard  present,  to  sun  ourselves  in 
the  beams  of  the  yet  unrisen  Light,  which  we  can  do, 
then,  having  rightly  chosen  the  subjects  to  think 
upon,  the  feeling  will  come  as  a  matter  of  course. 
We  cannot  make  ourselves  glad  by,  as  it  were,  lay- 
ing hold  of  ourselves  and  lifting  ourselves  into  glad- 
ness, but  we  can  rule  the  direction  of  our  thoughts, 
and  so  can  bring  around  us  summer  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  by  steadily  contemplating  the  facts — and  they 
are  present  facts,  though  we  talk  about  them  collec- 
tively as  "  the  future  " — on  which  all  Christian  glad- 
ness ought  to  be  based.  We  can  carry  our  own 
atmosphere  with  us ;  like  the  people  in  Italy,  who  in 
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frosty  weather  will  be  seen  sitting  in  the  market- 
place by  their  stalls  with  a  dish  of  embers,  which 
they  grasp  in  their  hands,  and  so  make  themselves 
comfortably  warm  on  the  bitterest  day.  We  can 
bring  a  reasonable  degree  of  warmth  into  the  coldest 
weather,  if  we  will  lay  hold  of  the  vessel  in  which 
the  fire  is,  and  keep  it  in  our  hand  and  close  to 
our  hearts.  Choose  what  to  think  of,  and  feelings 
will  follow  thoughts. 

But  strong  and  continuous  effort  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  keep  the  great  Hope  before  us.  We  can 
sometimes  see  the  gleaming  mountains  of  the  main- 
land from  our  island  home ;  but  thick  days  of  mist 
are  frequent,  when  we  discern  nothing  but  the  cold 
grey  sea  breaking  mournfully  on  the  cold  grey  stones. 
But  we  can  scatter  the  mists  if  we  will,  and  behold 
the  fair  land  across  the  straits.  If  Christians  culti- 
vated the  vision  of  their  great  future  more,  they 
would  be  more  joyful. 

The  Christian  life,  if  full  of  joyful  hope,  will 
be  patient.  These  great  words,  '*  patient "  and 
"  patience,"  are  often  on  the  Apostle's  lips,  and  they 
mean  more  than  simple  endurance,  including,  as 
they  do,  the  idea  of  persevering  effort.  If  our  hearts 
are  filled  with  calm  gladness,  because  our  eyes  are 
fixed  on  a  celestial  hope,  both  the  active  and  passive 
sides  of  this  persevering  patience  will  be  realised 
in  us.  A  voyager  who  knows  that  he  will  be  in 
port  in  a  week,  does  not  mind  though  his  cabin  is 
contracted,   and    many    disagreeables    have    to    be 
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encountered  on  the  voyage.  So  our  hope  will  help 
us  to  endure.  And  it  will  also  help  us  to  do.  That 
fire  of  certain  hope,  burning  in  our  hearts,  will  impel 
us  to  diligence  in  doing  the  humblest  duty  whether 
circumstances  be  for  us  or  against  us,  as  some  ocean- 
going steamer  is  driven  right  in  the  teeth  of  storms, 
and  keeps  its  course  because  deep  down  in  its  hull 
are  great  furnaces.  So  a  life  that  is  joyful  because 
it  is  hopeful  will  be  full  of  calm  endurance  and 
strenuous  work. 

Our  lives  will  be  joyful,  hopeful,  and  patient  in 
proportion  as  they  are  prayerful.  In  Paul's  first 
letter  he  gave  an  apparently  impossible  command; 
"  Rejoice  evermore  " ;  and  he  added  another  appa- 
rently equally  impossible  one,  which,  if  obeyed, 
would  make  perpetual  joy  attainable  :  "  Pray  without 
ceasing."  But  can  we  pray  without  ceasing  ?  If 
by  prayer  we  mean  only  speaking  words  of  suppli- 
cation, we  cannot ;  but  if  prayer  is  a  mental  attitude 
of  devotion,  with  a  sub-conscious  reference  to  God 
in  all  things,  we  can.  Whether  the  absolutely 
unbroken  communion  with  God,  which  the  Apostle 
enjoins,  can  be  attained  in  this  life  or  not,  we  could 
approximate  to  it  much  more  closely  than  we  have 
done.  If  we  are  trying  to  keep  our  hearts  in  contact 
with  God  in  the  midst  of  daily  duty,  and  if,  ever  and 
anon  in  the  press  of  our  work,  we  cast  a  thought 
and  a  prayer  towards  Him,  then  hope  and  joy  and 
patience  will  be  ours  in  a  degree  that  we  know  little 
about  yet,  but  might  have  known  long  since. 
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"  They  cried  unto  God  in  the  battle,  and  He  was 
entreated  of  them."  What  sort  of  a  prayer  would 
that  be  ?  In  the  thick  of  battle  with  the  swords  of 
the  enemy  at  their  throats,  there  would  not  be  much 
time  for  many  words  of  prayer.  But  a  cry  could  go 
up,  or  a  thought  could  go  up,  and  as  they  went  up, 
down  would  come  the  strong  buckler  which  God 
puts  between  His  servants  and  all  evil.  That  is  the 
sort  of  prayer  that  we,  in  the  battle  of  business,  in 
our  shops  and  counting-houses  and  warehouses  and 
mills,  we  students  in  our  studies,  and  mothers  in 
their  nurseries  and  their  kitchens,  can  send  up  to 
heaven.  If  thus  we  '*  pray  without  ceasing,"  then 
we  shall  '*  rejoice  evermore,"  and  our  souls  will  be 
kept  in  patience  and  filled  with  the  peace  of  God. 
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"Greet  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  my  helpers  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  for  my  life  laid  down  their  own  necks ;  unto 
whom  not  only  I  give  thanks,  but  also  all  the  churches 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  salute  the  church  that  is  in  their 
house." — Romans  xvi.  3-5. 

Even  in  the  scanty  notices  which  we  have  of  this 
wife  and  husband,  there  are  many  interesting  points 
and  instructive  lessons.  The  facts  concerning  them 
may  be  briefly  told. 

Aquila  was  a  Jew ;  whether  Priscilla  was  a 
Jewess  we  do  not  know.  Her  name  is  Roman, 
but  that  does  not  decide  as  to  her  race,  for  Jewish 
men,  at  all  events,  frequently  bore  Latin  names. 
If  she  were  not  a  Jewess  by  birth,  we  have  in  her 
case  a  mixed  marriage,  such  as  was  not  uncommon, 
and  of  which  Timothy's  parents  give  an  example. 
She  is  sometimes  called  Prisca,  which  is  the  correct 
form  of  the  name,  and  of  which  Priscilla  is  an 
affectionate  diminutive.  The  couple  had  been 
living  in  Rome,  and  had  been  banished  from 
that  city  by  Claudius,  as  Jews  have  been  hounded 
out  of  every  country  in  Europe.     They  had  come 
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thence  to  Corinth,  possibly  en  route  to  Aquila's 
native  Pontus,  on  the  Black  Sea,  when  they  met 
Paul,  and  their  lives  were  revolutionised.  Their 
association  with  him  was  at  first  a  purely  business 
connection;  they  went  into  partnership  as  tent- 
makers,  a  craft  of  which  one  principal  seat  was 
Paul's  native  Cilicia.  But  as  they  sate  at  their 
work,  there  would  be  many  earnest  talks  about 
the  Christ,  and  the  power  of  Paul's  teaching  and 
the  magnetic  influence  of  his  great  personality  drew 
both  husband  and  wife  to  Jesus.  The  bond  thus 
knit  was  too  close  to  be  easily  severed;  and  so, 
when  Paul  returned  across  the  iEgean  to  Ephesus, 
his  two  new  friends  kept  with  him,  which  they  would 
be  the  more  ready  to  do  as  they  had  no  settled  home, 
and  a  move  to  Ephesus  would  be  bringing  them 
nearer  Pontus.  They  remained  with  Paul  during 
his  somewhat  prolonged  stay  in  the  great  Asiatic 
city;  for  we  find  greetings  from  them  in  i  Cor., 
which  was  written  from  Ephesus  about  that  time. 
But  when  Paul  left  Ephesus  their  companionship 
seems  to  have  ended;  and  we  next  hear  of  them 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (about  a  year  after 
I  Cor.),  in  which  they  are  saluted  as  then  resident 
once  more  in  Rome.  A  gap  of  probably  about 
eight  years  intervenes,  and  then  we  catch  one 
more  glimpse  of  them  in  Paul's  last  letter  (2  Tim.). 
At  that  supreme  moment,  with  death  staring  him 
in  the  face,  his  heart  goes  out  to  his  two  old 
friends,  and  he  sends  them  a  parting  token  of  his 
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undying  love.  There  are  only  two  salutations  in 
the  letter,  and  one  of  them  is  to  Prisca  and  Aquila. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
he  remembered  the  old  days  in  Corinth,  and  the,  to 
us,  unknown  instance  of  devotion  which  these  two 
had  shown,  when,  for  his  life,  they  laid  down  their 
own  necks.  Such  is  all  that  we  know  of  Priscilla 
and  Aquila.  Can  we  gather  any  lessons  from  these 
scattered  notices  thus  thrown  together  ? 

We  may  find  in  them  an  object-lesson  as  to  the 
effect  of  Christianity  in  hallowing  domestic  life  and 
wedded  love.  In  the  majority  of  the  references  to 
this  couple  Priscilla  is  named  first.  She  seems  to 
have  been  "  the  better  man  of  the  two,"  and  Aquila 
drops  into  the  background.  Now,  such  a  pair,  in 
which  the  wife  took  the  foremost  place,  would  have 
been  absolutely  impossible  in  heathendom.  But 
they  are  typical  figures,  "a  little  mirror  which 
shows  a  great  matter,"  giving  a  glimpse  of  what 
Christianity  was  doing  then  all  over  the  Empire, 
and  what  it  is  doing  everywhere  to-day — lifting 
woman  to  her  rightful  place.  These  two,  *'  yoked 
in  all  exercise  of  noble  end,"  and  aiding  one 
another  in  Christian  service,  and  bracketed  toge- 
ther by  the  Apostle  as  "  his  fellow-helpers  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  stand  before  us  as  a  living  picture  of  what 
sweet  family  life  and  wedded  love  may  be  glorified 
into,  if  the  light  from  heaven  shines  down  upon 
them,  and  is  thankfully  received  into  them.  Such 
a  house  as  was  the  shifting  home  of  Priscilla  and 
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Aquila  is  the  product  of  Christianity,  and  such 
should  be  the  home  of  every  Christian  husband  and 
wife,  even  one  of  "the  tabernacles  of  the  righteous," 
in  which  "  the  voice  of  rejoicing  and  salvation  "  is 
ever  heard.  All  our  loves  are  then  most  precious 
when  into  them  there  flows  the  ennobling,  calming, 
transforming  thought  of  Christ  and  His  love.  Still, 
as  at  the  rustic  wedding  at  Cana,  where  He  is  a 
guest  He  becomes  a  Host,  and  heightens  the  water  of 
earth-born  joys  into  the  ^^  best  wine"  of  joy  in  Him. 

These  two  had  "  a  church  in  their  house."  It 
was  centuries  after  their  time  before  there  were 
buildings  exclusively  devoted  to  public  worship. 
So  Priscilla  and  Aquila  had  some  room — perhaps 
the  workshop  where  the  tents  were  stitched — 
spacious  enough  for  part  of  the  brethren  of  the 
city  where  they  might  be  to  meet  in.  The  meeting 
may  have  been  small  in  number  and  devoid  of 
organisation,  but  Paul  has  no  scruple  in  calling  it 
a  church.  That  gives  us  not  only  a  glimpse  into 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  early  worship,  but 
puts  a  stringent  question  to  all  of  us  as  to  what  our 
homes  are.  Fathers  and  mothers,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  religious  atmospheres  of  their  homes, 
may  ask  themselves  if  any  one  would  see  there  a 
house  with  a  church  in  it. 

We  may  gather  further  an  object-lesson  as  to  the 
hallowing  of  common  life,  trade,  and  travel.  It 
does  not  appear  that,  after  their  stay  in  Ephesus, 
these  two  were  closely  associated  with   Paul,  and 
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certainly  they  were  not  among  what  we  may  call 
his  evangelistic  staff.  Nor  do  they  appear  to  have 
met  him  again  after  that  time.  Their  gipsy  life  was 
probably  forced  on  them  by  the  exigencies  oi 
Aquila's  trade.  When  he  had  made  tents  in 
Ephesus  for  a  while,  he  moved  on  somewhere  else, 
looking  for  work.  Yet  Paul  calls  them  his  "  fellow- 
workers  in  Christ  Jesus."  A  roving  life  is  not 
generally  conducive  to  depth  of  spiritual  character ; 
but  their  wandering  career  did  not  hurt  this  Christian 
pair.  They  took  their  religion  with  them  wherever 
they  went :  and  they  spoke  about  it  wherever  they 
took  it.  It  did  not  depend  on  locality,  as  does  that 
of  people  who  are  "religious"  when  they  are  at 
home,  where  many  know  them,  but  seem  to  send 
it  to  their  bankers  with  their  silver  when  they  go 
for  a  holiday.  No  matter  whether  it  was  in  Corinth 
or  Ephesus  or  Rome,  these  two  carried  Jesus  Christ 
with  them  where  they  went,  and  while  they  were 
plying  their  trade  (for  Priscilla,  no  doubt,  could  sew 
the  goat's-hair  cloth  as  well  as  her  husband)  were 
also  preaching  Christ.  If  all  Christian  tradesmen, 
merchants,  and  travellers  would  take  a  leaf  out  of 
the  book  of  these  two,  what  a  mighty  agency  would 
be  called  into  being,  and  how  society  would  be 
leavened  with  Christian  influences  ! 

But  Priscilla  and  Aquila  are  also  a  brilliant 
example  of  the  heroic  self-devotion  which  is  kindled 
by  true  Christian  faith.  "  For  my  sake,"  says  the 
Apostle,  "  they  laid   down  their  own  necks."     We 
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do  not  know  to  what  incident  he  refers ;  possibly  it 
may  be  the  riot  in  the  theatre  at  Ephesus,  in  which 
he  was  in  great  danger,  and  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  him.  But  the  language  seems  both 
more  emphatic  and  more  specific  than  that  incident 
would  warrant.  Probably  it  was  at  some  serious 
juncture  of  which  we  know  nothing,  one  of  those 
"deaths  oft,"  the  mention  of  which  was  but  once 
forced  from  the  Apostle,  that  these  two,  the  brave 
woman  and  her  husband,  offered  themselves  as 
victims  in  his  stead — **  Take  us,  and  let  him  go. 
His  life  is  worth  more  than  those  of  a  hundred  like 
us.  We  are  glad  to  lay  our  heads  on  the  block  if 
he  may  live  and  serve  the  Churches."  The  sacrifice 
was  not  accepted,  but  Paul  felt  the  heroism  of  it  in 
his  deepest  heart,  and  not  he  "  only,  but  all  the 
Churches  of  the  Gentiles " — as  well  they  might. 
That  magnanimous  self-surrender  was  a  wonderful 
token  of  passionate  admiration  and  love  towards  the 
Apostle  ;  but  its  deepest  motive  was  a  yet  deeper 
love  to  the  Apostle's  Master. 

Faith  in  Christ  and  its  consequence,  love  to  Him, 
should  turn  cowards  into  heroes,  and  by  destroying 
self-regard,  should  make  the  utmost  self-sacrifice 
natural,  easy,  and  blessed.  Such  heroism  may  be 
exercised  in,  and  is  needed  for,  prosaic  daily  life, 
and  the  same  spirit  which  has  carried  martyrs  to 
the  pyre  or  the  block  finds  ample  field  for  its  mani- 
festation in  the  monotonous  routine  of  uneventful 
lives.     If  the  love  of  Christ  is  in  us,  as  it  should  be, 
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we  shall  be  ready  to  yield  ourselves  living  sacrifices, 
and  to  be  brave  in  action  and  steadfast  in  endur- 
ance. 

Long  years  after  that  unconsummated  sacrifice, 
the  Apostle,  on  the  further  edge  of  life,  remembered 
those  two  who  had  been  "ready  to  be  offered." 
Much  between  had  become  dim;  trusted  friends  had 
dropped  away  like  Demas ;  he  was  about  to  lay  his 
own  neck  on  the  block ;  but  before  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  headsman  he  waved  his  farewell  to  the 
pair  who  had  remained  faithful,  and  wrote  in  his  last 
letter:  "  Salute  Prisca  and  Aquila."  Paul's  Lord  is 
not  less  mindful  of  his  friends'  love,  nor  less  eloquent 
in  praise  of  their  faithfulness.  He  "  will  never 
forget  any  of  their  works."  "  Whosoever  therefore 
will  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  confess 
before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

Before  we  part  with  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  we  may 
draw  from  their  history  a  suggestion  as  to  the 
unexpected  issues  of  little  things.  A  complicated 
chain  of  circumstances  had  one  of  its  ends  fastened 
round  the  Apostle,  and  the  other  round  the  husband 
and  wife.  It  steadily  drew  them  nearer  and  nearer, 
till  they  met,  strangers  but  destined  to  be  inseparably 
linked  together  from  that  moment.  Claudius  had 
banished  the  Jews  from  Rome,  in  some  whim  of 
absolute  power,  or  from  one  of  the  spasms  of 
needless  fear  which  avenge  humanity  on  despots. 
So  the  couple  were  uprooted,  and  floated  like  drift- 
wood to  Corinth.     We  do  not  know  why  they  went 
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thither,  and  perhaps  they  did  not  know,  but  God 
knew.  And  while  they  were  thus  being  brought 
from  the  West,  the  Apostle  was,  in  like  unconscious 
ways,  being  pushed  thither  from  the  East.  He  had 
been  prevented  by  the  Spirit  from  preaching  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  forced  against  his  intention  to  Troas, 
and  drawn  across  the  sea  to  Macedonia,  and  hounded 
out  of  Philippi  and  Thessalonica,  and  smuggled  out 
of  Beroea,  and  left  Athens,  having  done  little  there, 
and  so  at  last  found  himself  in  Corinth,  face  to  face 
with  the  tent-maker  from  Rome  and  his  wife.  In 
his  soHtude  and  apparent  depression  he  was  glad  to 
find  some  human  kindness  in  them,  and  by  degrees 
the  three  came  closer,  none  of  them  foreseeing  the 
issue.  Who  proposed  the  partnership  in  business 
we  know  not,  but  whichever  did  so  the  connection 
could  not  have  been  meant  to  be  lasting.  They 
"  rough-hewed  "  the  ends,  but  God  ''  shaped  "  them. 
What  came  of  that  apparently  ^'accidental"  meet- 
ing ?  First,  the  conversion  of  Aquila  and  his  wife, 
and  the  effects  of  that  are  being  realised  by  them  in 
heaven  at  this  moment,  and  will  go  on  to  all  eternity. 
We  may  learn  the  lesson  that,  in  the  infinite  com- 
plexity of  events,  and  the  inextricable  tangle  of 
results  ever  growing  and  interlacing,  Hke  the  under- 
growth of  tropical  forests,  we  shall  do  little  good  by 
trying  to  force  our  own  way  through  the  jungle,  we  can 
see  but  a  small  space  ahead,  therefore  we  need  not 
worry  ourselves  by  forecasting.  We  shall  be  wisest 
if  we  trust  God,  and  be  sure  that  the  Force  which  is 
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pushing  us  is  impelling  us  in  the  right  direction, 
and  that,  if  we  yield  to  its  gentle,  firm  guidance,  we 
shall  be  brought  by  '*  the  right " — though  it  may  be 
a  roundabout — "  way  to  the  City  of  Habitation." 
We  are  like  a  prisoner  groping  with  his  hand  in  the 
dark  along  the  walls  of  his  cell,  who  unawares 
touches  a  spring,  which  moves  a  stone  and  discloses 
an  opening  that  lets  in  a  breath  of  pure  air,  and 
clears  the  way  to  freedom.  So  we  go  on,  as  if 
stumbling  in  the  dark,  and  presently,  when  we  least 
think  it,  do  some  trivial  act  that  originates  a  train  of 
events  which  shape  our  whole  future  to  a  better 
end  than  we  knew. 

When  Priscilla  and  Aquila  were  in  Ephesus  they 
made  another  "  chance  "  acquaintance,  brought  there 
by  another  concatenation  of  circumstances,  apparently 
equally  fortuitous,  really  equally  pre-arranged.  A 
brilliant  Alexandrian  Jew,  Apollos  by  name,  had 
received  in  that  great  centre  of  Jewish  learning  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament,  no  doubt 
of  the  usual  Rabbinical  type.  But  he  had  come 
under  another  influence,  that  of  John  the  Baptist's 
teaching,  which  he  had  probably  received  at  second- 
hand. What  brought  him  to  Ephesus  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  was  not 
seeking  what  he  was  destined  to  find  there.  He 
came  across  Aquila  and  his  wife,  who  were  drawn  to 
him  by  his  Scriptural  knowledge  and  fervency.  So, 
though  he  was  probably  much  their  superior  in 
education  and  ability,  and,  as  an  Alexandrian,  a 
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more  polished  person  than  the  tent-maker  from 
Pontus,  "  they  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  the 
Lord  more  perfectly."  They  little  knew  what  a 
mighty  power  for  Christ  was  sleeping  in  that  man, 
who,  with  all  his  knowledge,  knew  so  much  less  than 
they  did,  but,  with  all  his  knowledge,  was  willing  to 
be  taught  by  them.  They  took  him  in  hand,  just  as 
Paul  had  taken  them,  and  he  became  a  preacher  only 
second  to  Paul,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  superior  to 
him.  Thus  the  circles  widen  and  widen,  when  the 
stone  is  thrown  into  the  lake.  God's  grace  fructifies 
from  one  man  to  another,  and  spreads  onward  and 
outward.  All  ApoUos'  converts,  and  all  their  con- 
verts, and  theirs  again,  right  down  the  ages,  and 
perhaps  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  may,  in  one 
view,  be  traced  back  to  Aquila  and  Priscilla. 

We  need  not  be  solicitous  about  the  issues  of  our 
deeds,  which  we  can  neither  influence  nor  perceive ; 
let  us  be  careful  as  to  what  we  can  see  and  influence 
— their  motives.  If  we  look  after  this  end,  God  will 
look  after  the  other.  Seeing  that  *'  thou  knowest 
not  which  shall  prosper,  whether  this  or  that,"  or 
how  much  any  of  them  will  prosper,  let  us  grasp  all 
opportunities  to  do  His  will  and  glorify  His  name. 
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"And  behold  the  bush  burned  with  fire,  and  the  bush 
was  not  consumed." — Exodus  iii.  2. 

It  was  a  sharp  descent  from  Pharaoh's  palace  to  the 
wilderness,  and  forty  years  of  a  shepherd's  life  were 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  brilliant  future  that  had 
once  seemed  likely  for  Moses.  But  God  tests  His 
weapons  before  using  them,  and  great  men  are  pre- 
pared for  great  deeds  by  great  sorrows.  Solitude  is 
the  mother-country  of  the  strong,  and  the  wilderness 
with  its  savage  crags,  its  awful  silence,  and  the 
unbroken  round  of  its  blue  heaven,  was  a  surer  place 
to  meet  God  in  than  the  heavy  air  of  a  palace  or 
the  vulgar  splendours  of  a  court.  So,  as  the  lonely 
shepherd  was  pacing  slowly  in  front  of  his  flock,  he 
saw  a  strange  light  that  asserted  itself  even  in  the 
bright  desert  sunshine.  "  The  bush  "  does  not  mean 
a  single  shrub,  but  implies  a  little  cluster  or  copse  of 
the  dry  undergrowth,  characteristic  of  the  desert, 
over  which  any  ordinary  fire  would  have  passed  like 
a  flash,  leaving  it  grey  ashes.  But  that  steady  light 
persisted  long  enough  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
shepherd,  and  to  admit  of  his  going  some  way  before 
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reaching  it.  And  then — and  then — the  Lord  spoke. 
What  did  the  unconsumed  bush  mean  ? 

It  is  generally  understood  as  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  the  preservation  of  Israel,  even  in  the 
fiery  furnace  of  Egyptian  oppression.  But,  beautiful 
as  that  explanation  is,  and  consecrated  to  some  of  us 
as  it  is  by  the  use  made  of  it  in  the  Churches  of 
Scotland,  which  take  Nee  tamen  eonsumebatur  as 
their  motto,  it  seems  to  break  the  law  that  applies 
to  all  other  symbolical  accompaniments  of  divine 
appearances,  which  uniformly  set  forth  truth  about 
God  and  not  about  His  Church,  and  represent  to  the 
eye  the  same  Revelation  as  is  given  to  the  ear  by 
the  articulate  words.  The  bush  proclaimed  the 
same  truths  which  were  spoken  out  of  it,  and  these 
were  a  Revelation  of  the  divine  nature. 

Throughout  Scripture,  fire  is  a  symbol  of  that 
nature,  as  in  the  smoking  lamp  and  the  blazing  fire 
that  Abraham  saw,  or  the  pillar  that  lighted  the 
darkness  over  the  sleeping  camp,  or  as  in  the 
prophet's  word,  ''The  light  of  Israel  shall  be  a 
flaming  fire,"  or  as  in  the  Baptist's  prophecy  of  a 
baptism  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  in  fire,  or  as  at 
Pentecost  with  its  fiery  tongues,  or  as  in  the  great 
saying,  ''Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire."  In  almost 
every  religion  on  earth  a  sacred  significance  attached 
to  fire.  That  significance  is  not  primarily  destruc- 
tion, as  we  sometimes  suppose,  an  error  which  has 
led  to  ghastly  misunderstandings  of  some  Scriptures, 
and   of  the   God  whom   they  reveal.      When,  for 
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instance,  Isaiah  asks,  *'  Who  among  us  shall  dwell 
with  the  devouring  fire  ?  who  among  us  shall  dwell 
with  everlasting  burnings  ?  "  he  has  been  supposed 
to  be  asking  what  soul  can  endure  the  terrors  of 
God's  consuming  and  unending  wrath.  But  a  little 
attention  to  the  words  would  have  shown  that  "  the 
devouring  fire"  and  the  "everlasting  burnings" 
mean  God  and  not  hell,  and  that  the  divine  nature 
is  by  them  not  represented  as  too  fierce  to  be 
approached,  but  as  the  true  dwelling-place  of  men, 
which  indeed  only  the  holy  can  inhabit,  but  to  inhabit 
which  is  life.  Precisely  parallel  is  the  Psalmist's 
question,  "Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the 
Lord,  and  who  shall  stand  in  His  holy  place  ? " 
Fire  is  the  source  of  warmth,  and  so,  in  a  sense,  of 
life.  It  is  full  of  quick  energy ;  it  transmutes  dead 
matter  into  its  own  ruddy  likeness,  and  changes 
gross  earthly  dulness  into  flame  aspiring  towards 
the  skies.  Therefore  it  is  fit  symbol  of  creative  and 
cleansing  power.  God  is  the  fiery  Spirit  of  the 
universe,  a  spark  from  whom  irradiates  and  vitalises 
every  living  thing.  But  the  felicity  of  the  symbol  is 
that,  along  with  blessed  thoughts  of  life-giving  and 
purifying,  it  suggests  potentiality  of  destructive 
energy.  The  same  God  is  the  fire  to  quicken, 
sanctify  and  bless,  and  if  rejected,  to  consume. 
"What  maketh  heaven,  that  maketh  hell." 

The  bush  burned  and  was  not  consumed.  That 
undying  flame  teaches  the  same  great  truth  as  the 
accompanying  words,  **  I  am  that  1  am."     It  burns 
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and  does  not  burn  out,  it  has  no  exhaustion  waiting 
on  its  energy,  and  thus  is  a  symbol  of  the  One 
Being  whose  being  is  its  own  law  and  its  own 
source.  He  gives  and  is  none  the  poorer ;  He  works 
and  never  wearies  ;  He  *'  operates  unspent " ;  He 
loves  and  loves  for  ever.  We  are  that  which  we 
become,  He  is  that  which  He  is.  We  die  because 
we  live,  but  He  lives  by  His  own  life.  That  fire 
burns,  and  needs  no  replenishing,  and  knows  no 
extinction.  Surely  that  great  sight,  which  startled 
and  strengthened  the  shepherd  for  his  tremendous 
task,  may  well  evoke  our  faith.  Surely,  in  our  fleet- 
ing days,  the  one  means  of  securing  for  ourselves 
blessedness,  rest,  strength,  and  a  life  that,  Hke  His, 
can  never  die  into  cold  ashes,  is  to  grasp  this  great 
truth,  and  to  knit  ourselves  to  Him  who  lives  for 
ever,  and  whose  love  is  as  lasting  as  His  life.  "  The 
eternal  God,  the  Lord,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary. 
He  giveth  power  to  the  faint,  and  to  them  that  have 
no  might  he  reneweth  strength." 

Regarding  the  lowly  thorn-bush  as  an  emblem  of 
Israel — which  unquestionably  it  is,  though  the  fire 
be  the  symbol  of  God — in  the  fact  that  the  symbolical 
manifestation  of  the  divine  energy  lived  in  so  lowly 
a  shrine,  and  preserved  it  by  its  burning,  there  is  a 
great  and  blessed  truth.  It  is  the  same  truth  which 
Jesus  Christ,  with  a  depth  of  interpretation  that  put 
to  shame  the  cavilling  listeners,  found  in  the  words 
that  accompanied  this  vision :  '^  I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob." 
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He  said  to  the  sneering  Sadducees,  who  like  all  other 
sneerers,  saw  only  the  surface  of  what  they  were 
sarcastic  about,  "  Did  not  Moses  teach  you  in  " — the 
section  about  "the  bush,  that  the  dead  rise,  when  he 
said :  I  AM  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and 
of  Jacob."  A  man  of  whom  it  can  once  be  said 
that  God  is  his  God,  cannot  die.  Such  a  bond  can 
never  be  broken.  The  communion  of  earth,  imper- 
fect as  it  is,  is  the  prophecy  of  heaven  and  the  pledge 
of  immortality.  And  so  from  that  relationship  which 
subsisted  between  the  fathers  and  God,  Christ  infers 
the  certainty  of  their  resurrection.  It  seems  a  great 
leap,  but  there  are  intervening  steps  not  stated  by 
our  Lord,  which  securely  bridge  the  distance  between 
the  premises  and  the  conclusion.  Such  communion 
is,  in  its  very  nature,  unaffected  by  the  accident  of 
death.  Therefore,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  are 
still  living,  "  for  all  " — those  whom  we  call  dead,  as 
well  as  those  whom  we  call  living — "  live  unto  Him," 
and  though  so  many  centuries  have  passed,  God 
still  is,  not  was,  their  God.  The  relation  between 
them  is  eternal,  and  guarantees  their  immortal  life. 
But  immortality  without  corporeity  is  not  conceivable 
as  the  perfect  state,  and  if  the  dead  live  still,  there 
must  come  a  time  when  the  whole  man  shall  partake 
of  redemption ;  and  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  the 
glorified  and  risen  saints  shall  be  for  ever  with  the 
Lord. 

That  is   but  the  fuller  working  out  of  the   same 
truth  that  is  taught  us  in  the  symbol.     "The  bush 
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burned  and  was  not  consumed."  God  dwelt  in  it, 
therefore  it  flamed;  God  dwelt  in  it,  therefore 
though  it  flamed,  it  never  flamed  out.  Or  in  other 
words,  the  Church,  or  individual  in  whom  He  dwells, 
partakes  of  the  immortality  of  the  indwelling  God. 
"  Every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fire,"  which  shall  be 
preservative  and  not  destructive;  or,  as  Christ  has 
said,  "  because  I  live  ye  shall  live  also." 

Humble  as  was  the  ragged  sapless  bush,  springing 
up  and  living  amidst  the  desert  sands,  it  was  not  too 
humble  to  hold  God ;  it  was  not  too  gross  to  burst 
into  flame  at  His  touch ;  it  was  not  too  fragile  to  be 
gifted  with  unconsumed  life,  like  His  that  deigned  to 
abide  in  it.  If  He  dwells  in  us,  we  shall  live  as  long 
as,  and  because.  He  lives,  and  the  fire  that  He 
kindles  shall  be  in  us  a  fountain  of  fire,  springing  up 
into  life  everlasting. 
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**  And  when  Jesus  knew  it,  He  saith  unto  them,  Why 
reason  ye  because  ye  have  no  bread  ?  Perceive  ye  not 
yet?  neither  understand?  ^laving  eyes,  see  ye  not? 
having  ears,  hear  ye  not  ?  and  do  ye  not  remember  ?  " 

Mark  viii.  17,  18, 

How  different  were  the  thoughts  of  Christ  and  of 
His  disciples,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  boat, 
making  their  way  across  the  lake !  He  was  pursu- 
ing a  train  of  sad  reflection,  which  just  before  they 
embarked  had  forced  Him  to  **sigh  deeply  in  His 
spirit "  over  a  generation  which  was  bhnd  to  Him 
and  greedy  after  **a  sign."  In  the  boat  He  had 
warned  the  disciples,  bidding  them  beware  of  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees.  While  He  was  thus  medi- 
tating in  the  stern,  they,  sitting  forward  on  the 
thwarts,  were  taken  up  with  the  omission,  very 
natural  in  the  hurry  of  pushing  off,  to  lay  in  a  supply 
of  provisions.  They  were  so  much  occupied  with 
that  petty  trouble  that  they  twisted  Christ's  warning 
into  His  rebuke  for  what  they  were  rebuking  them- 
selves for.     So  apt  are  we  to  interpret  the  words  of 
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others  by  the  thoughts  uppermost  in  ourselves. 
Their  slowness  of  apprehension  deeply  moved  Jesus, 
as  is  shown  by  the  remarkable  and  unique  hail  of 
questions  with  which  He  met  it.  Only  in  Gethsemane 
do  we  see  traces  of  equal  agitation  sweeping  across 
the  windless  sea  of  His  spirit. 

These  rapid  questions  give  us  a  glimpse  into  His 
grieved  heart.  We  can  understand  the  mood  of 
which  they  are  the  utterance.  They  express  the 
almost  despair  which  comes  over  the  most  patient 
teacher,  when  he  finds  that  all  his  pains  have  been 
lost,  and  that  years  of  effort  on  his  part  have  scarcely 
left  more  traces  on  unretentive  minds  than  remain 
on  the  ocean  after  the  passage  through  it  of  a  keel. 
We  do  not  realise  how  large  an  element  in  the 
sorrows  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  was  His  necessary 
association  with  those  who  did  not  understand  Him, 
however  truly  and  blindly  they  loved  Him.  Just 
because  they  did  love  Him  was  He  so  deeply  pained 
by  their  dull  perception  of  Him.  He  calculated,  as 
we  may  say,  on  being  misunderstood  by  Pharisees 
and  other  outsiders ;  but  that  His  disciples,  who  had 
been  beside  Him  and  listening  to  Him  so  long, 
should  see  no  further  into  Him,  cut  deep  into  His 
loving  heart. 

Our  Lord's  questions  suggest  not  only  emotion, 
which  proves  Him  one  of  ourselves,  but  three  dis- 
tinct types  of  emotion,  all  dashed  with  pain.  They 
clearly  express  astonishment,  which  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  ascribe  to  Him,  when  we  read  that  He 
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*'  marvelled  at  their  unbelief,"  and  was  filled  with 
happier  wonder  at  the  Centurion's  faith,  the  fruit  of 
a  wild  vine,  which  surpassed  all  that  He  had  seen 
growing  on  the  tended  plant,  Israel.  He  did  wonder 
that,  after  all  His  toils  and  unveiHng  of  His  very 
heart  to  these  His  followers,  they  were  so  hopelessly 
at  sea  as  to  His  meaning.  Though  He  was  the 
Incarnate  Word,  or  rather  because  He  was,  He 
shared  in  that  emotion  which  is  peculiar  to  a  limited 
understanding,  wonder;  and  His  disciples'  unre- 
sponsiveness drew  it  forth.  He  had  to  learn  by 
experience  the  depth  of  their  denseness  and  igno- 
rance. Does  He  not  sometimes  wonder  at  ours? 
May  we  not  beHeve  that  the  manhood  of  Jesus  is 
not  now  so  raised  above  what  it  was  on  earth  as 
that  that  same  feeling  of  surprise  does  not  sometimes 
pass  across  it  as  He  looks  down  on  us?  Surely 
He  is  asking  us  the  old  question  :  '*  Have  I  been 
so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known 
me?" 

Grief,  as  well  as  wonder,  speaks  in  these  ques- 
tions; and  that  emotion  is  ascribed  to  Jesus  in 
another  place,  in  plain  words,  as  being  occasioned 
by  "  the  hardness  of  their  hearts."  It  may  be  too 
much  to  say  that  it,  too,  is  possible  to  the  exalted 
Christ,  but  we  read  "  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God."  Unworthy  disciples  grieve  Him  most.  It  is 
a  searching  question — is  there  not  something  in  our 
hearts  or  lives  that  gives  a  pang  to  His  heart,  that 
causes  Him  to  "sigh  deeply  in  His  spirit"? 
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May  we  not  see,  too,  in  this  rapid  fusillade 
of  questions  the  other  emotion  which,  in  the 
passage  already  quoted,  is  intertwined  with  grief? 
*'  He  looked  round  about  on  them  with  anger, 
being  grieved."  Infinite  sorrow,  pure  pity,  and 
real  indignation  were  harmonised  in  Him.  We 
must  take  all  notions  of  passion  and  of  malig- 
nity, and  of  desire  to  do  harm  to  the  object, 
out  of  the  conception  of  anger  as  applied  to  God, 
or  to  Christ,  who  is  the  revelation  of  God. 
Surely  a  Christ  in  whom  the  possibilities  of 
wrath  are  not  united  with  love  is  a  maimed 
Christ.  The  Lamb  of  God  is  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe 
of  Judah. 

The  heaped-up  questions  are  not  mere  emotional 
repetition.  They  suggest  different  phases  of  the 
disciples'  failure.  ^'  Why  reason  ye  about  bread  ?  " 
Minds  absorbed  with  material  good  will  not  be  quick 
to  hear  or  understand  Christ's  teaching.  If  we  in 
the  bows  have  all  our  thoughts  running  on  bread, 
we  shall  misunderstand  Christ  in  the  stern,  warning 
against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees. 

That  absorption  leads  to  stolid  insensibility,  which 
** perceives  not,  nor  understands,"  and  to  '^hearts 
hardened"  in  the  sense  of  being  impenetrable  by 
Christ's  warnings,  or  promises,  or  revelations  of 
truth.  If  it  rained  on  basalt  for  a  month  the  drops 
would  run  down  the  polished  sides,  and  an  inch 
below  the  surface  would  be  dry.  We  are  not  Hke 
children    that  cannot,   but  hke  careless,   untrained 
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schoolboys  that  will  not,  learn.  We  have  the  capa- 
city, and  it  is  our  own  fault  that  we  are  dunces  in 
the  school  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  class.  If  we 
use  the  power  that  we  have,  "  unto  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance." 
There  are  fishes  that  have  lived  so  long  in  dark, 
underground  channels  that  the  present  generation 
of  them  has  no  eyes.  We  are  doing  our  best  to 
deprive  ourselves  of  our  capacities  of  beholding,  by 
refusing  to  use  them.  '^  Having  eyes,  see  ye  not  ?  " 
Our  non-use  of  the  powers  we  have  amazes  and 
grieves  our  Master. 

The  cure  for  all  these  evils  is  suggested  by  the 
last  question  :  **  Do  ye  not  remember  ?  "  With  the 
baskets  full  of  fragments  scarcely  eaten,  the  disciples 
were  worrying  themselves  because  there  was  only 
one  loaf  in  the  locker.  Memory  is  the  one  wing, 
and  Hope  the  other,  that  lift  our  heaviness  from 
earth  towards  heaven.  And  any  man  who  will 
bethink  himself  of  what  Jesus  Christ  has  been  for 
him,  did  for  him  on  earth,  and  has  done  for  him 
during  his  life,  will  not  be  so  absorbed  in  worldly 
cares  as  that  he  will  have  no  eyes  to  see  the  things 
unseen  and  eternal,  and  the  hard,  dead  insensibility 
of  his  heart  will  melt  into  thankful  consecration,  and 
so  he  will  rise  nearer  and  nearer  to  intelligent  appre- 
hension of  the  lofty  and  deep  things  that  the  Incar- 
nate. Word  says  to  him.  We  are  here  in  Christ's 
school,  and  it  depends  upon  the  place  in  the  class 
that  we  take  here  where  we  shall  be  put  at  what 
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schoolboys  call  the  "next  remove."  If  here  we 
have  indeed  learned  of  Him  the  "truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,"  we  shall  be  put  up  into  the  top  classes 
yonder,  and  get  larger  and  more  blessed  lessons  in 
the  Father's  house  above. 
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THE  FAITHFUL  HEART  AND  THE 
PRESENT  GOD 

**  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me :  because  He 
is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved." 

Psalm  xvi.  8. 

This  Psalm  touches  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
religious  Hfe,  in  its  ardour  of  devotion  and  its 
certainty  of  future  blessedness.  These  characteristics 
are  cause  and  effect,  for  the  ardour  of  devotion  in 
the  words  at  the  head  of  this  page  is  followed  by  a 
great  "Therefore,"  in  which  the  grave  is  minimised 
as  impotent  to  separate  the  singer  from  God: 
"  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory 
rejoiceth ;  my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope,  for  Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  the  grave,  neither  wilt 
Thou  sufifer  Thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption."  So 
this  ancient  singer  speaks  to  us  across  the  centuries, 
and  bids  us  ask  ourselves  whether  we,  with  all  the 
blaze  of  light  of  a  far  fuller,  more  blessed,  and 
heart-touching  and  soul-satisfying  revelation  of  God 
than  he  had,  can  place  ourselves  by  his  side,  and 
take  for  ourselves  his  great  declaration,  "  I  have 
set    the    Lord    always    before   me,"  and,  therefore, 
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"  because  He  is  at  my  right  hand  I  shall  not  be 
moved." 

"  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me  " — the 
language  expresses  the  Psalmist's  vigorous  and 
habitual  effort  to  keep  himself  in  touch  with  God. 
And  that  is  the  effort  of  every  truly  religious  man, 
for  what  is  our  religion  if  it  is  not  the  turning  of  our 
hearts  continually  amidst,  and  from  amidst,  earth's 
trivialities  to  Him,  by  the  conscious  effort  of  a  spirit 
winged  by  longing,  and  wafted  upwards  by  a  sense 
of  need,  and  realising  the  thrilling  and  calming 
presence  of  Him  who  is  invisible  ? 

Mark  how  the  Psalmist  came  to  this  effort.  It 
was  because  his  whole  soul  clave  to  God,  with  the 
intelligent  and  reasonable  conviction  and  appre- 
hension that  in  God  alone  was  all  that  he  needed. 
For  what  goes  before  is  this  :  "  I  have  said  unto  the 
Lord,  Thou  art  my  Lord  ;  my  good  is  none  but 
Thee  .  .  .  the  Lord  is  the  portion  of  mine  inheri- 
tance, and,"  .  .  .  (therefore)  "  I  have  a  goodly 
heritage "  (having  Him  for  the  portion  of  mine 
inheritance  and  of  my  cup).  And  because  thus 
he  felt  that  all  his  blessedness  was  enwrapped  in 
that  one  Divine  Person,  and  that  whatsoever  might 
call  itself  and  be  good,  in  some  subordinate  fashion, 
and  as  meeting  some  lower  mental  or  material 
necessities,  there  was  only  one  real  Good  for  him, 
satisfying  all  the  depth  and  circumference  of  his 
being,  he  grudged  every  moment  in  which  he  was 
not    living  in   the  light  of    that  countenance,   and 
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feeling  the  worth  of  the  treasure  which  he  possessed 
in  God.  But  we  are  often  actually  ignorant,  so  to 
speak,  of  what  we  habitually  know,  and  often  with- 
out the  conscious  realisation  of  the  possession 
(which  is  the  only  real  possession)  of  the  riches 
that  are  most  truly  ours.  If  a  man  does  not  think 
about  his  wife  and  his  children,  it  is  for  the  time 
being  all  one  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  If  he  does 
not  think  about  God  and  His  love,  it  is  all  one  as  if 
he  had  not  Him  and  it.  If  we  truly  are  knit  to  Him 
by  inward  sentiments  of  dependence,  thankfulness, 
love,  and  obedience,  our  hearts  will  not  be  satisfied 
unless  we  make  the  effort  to  reach  our  hands 
through  all  the  shadows,  to  grasp  the  reality,  as  a 
man  might  thrust  his  fist  through  some  drum,  with 
thin  paper  on  it,  in  order  to  clutch  some  treasure 
lying  beyond. 

True  love  speaks  in  this  strain  of  the  Psalmist's, 
and  true  love  is  true  religion.  If  we  can  count  the 
number  of  times  in  any  day  in  which  we  have 
thought  of  God  (and  the  list  would  be  short  for 
some  of  us),  we  have  thought  of  Him  too  seldom. 
The  singer  says  ''always";  his  consciousness  of 
God's  presence  was  like  an  unbroken  light  beam. 
Ours  is  too  often  divided  up  into  dim  and  far- 
separated  points  of  light,  like  the  sparse  lamps  in  an 
ill-lighted  back  street.  The  second  clause  of  this 
verse  is  to  be  interpreted  as  being  the  consequence 
of  the  effort  :  "  He  is  at  my  right  hand."  Apart 
from  effort  there  would  have  been  that  real,  sustained 
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presence  of  God  without  which  no  life  is  possible, 
nor  any  existence.  But  that  is  not  what  the  Psalmist 
means.  He  is  thinking  of  a  presence  a  great  deal 
more  intimate,  and  of  the  communication  of  blessings 
a  great  deal  more  select  and  precious  than  creatural 
life,  when  he  speaks  about  the  presence  of  God  at 
his  right  hand,  as  the  direct  result  of  his  own 
definite,  conscious,  and  habitual  effort  to  keep  Him 
there.  He  means  that  by  the  turning  of  his  thoughts 
to  God,  and  the  effort  he  makes — the  effort  of  faith, 
imagination,  love,  and  desire — to  bring  himself  as 
close  as  he  can  to  the  great  heart  of  the  Father,  he 
realises  that  presence  at  his  side  in  an  altogether 
different  manner  from  that  in  which  it  is  given  to 
stones  and  rocks  and  birds  and  beasts  and  godless 
men. 

That  divine  presence  is  the  source  of  all  strength 
and  blessedness.  If  He  is  **  at  my  right  hand,"  I 
am  at  His  left,  and  the  left  arm  carries  the  shield, 
and  it  will  be  held  over  my  defenceless  head.  My 
right  hand  is  the  instrument  of  my  activity,  and  if 
God  is  there,  He  will  put  deftness  into  my  fingers 
and  power  into  my  muscles,  as  when  the  prophet 
laid  his  brown,  strong  hand  on  the  dying  king's 
wasted  fingers,  and  helped  him  to  bend  the  bow.  If 
He  stands  there,  we  shall  never  be  alone.  There  is 
no  solitude  to  him  whose  companion  is  God.  One 
man  with  God  beside  him  is  always  in  the  majority, 
and  will  be  too  strong  for  his  opponents.  If  we 
have  to  travel  along  life's  road,  as  some  of  us  must, 
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with  '^  none  to  praise,  and  very  few  to  love,"  or  even 
in  utter  loneliness,  we  can  always  have  God  coming 
to  keep  us  company. 

The  effort  of  faith  which  brings  God  to  our  sides, 
therefore,  gives  courageous  stability.  "  Because  He 
is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved."  If  we 
have  Him  with  us,  we  shall  not  be  unduly  moved  by 
our  own  fluctuating  emotions.  Hope  and  fear  will 
equally  be  toned  down ;  we  shall  not  be  tossed 
about  by  tempests  of  wild  longing,  nor  beaten  on  by 
surges  of  temptation ;  but,  safe  behind  the  break- 
water, shall  feel  but  little  of  the  storm.  The  secret 
of  a  quiet  heart — which  is  by  no  means  equivalent 
to  a  torpid  one — is  to  keep  ever  near  God.  Stayed 
on  Him,  we  shall  not  be  shaken,  and  our  "hearts 
shall  be  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord."  We  get  above 
the  fogs  when  we  soar  to  God,  and  circumstances  in 
their  wildest  whirl  will  not  suck  us  into  the  vortex, 
if  we  are  holding  by  Him,  and  know  vhat  He  is  at 
our  right  hand. 

But  this  Psalmist  had  a  yet  greater  hope  dawning 
on  him,  for  he  passes  in  the  closing  strains  of  his 
Psalm  beyond  the  changes  of  this  life,  and  calmly 
looks  on  to  the  great  change  from  it  to  death, 
assured  that  not  even  that  earthquake-shock  will 
move  him.  Why  was  he  so  sure  that  death  and 
corruption  were  insignificant  and  powerless  to  break 
his  union  with  God  ?  Just  because  he  had  felt  the 
blessedness  of  communion  with  God,  and  in  it  dis- 
cerned the  guarantee  that  it  could  never  cease.     He 
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who  can  look  up  to  God,  and  feel  that  God  is  with 
him,  has  the  witness  in  himself  of  immortal  life. 
Whosoever  can  feel  "  the  Lord  is  at  my  right  hand  " 
may  look  forward  into  all  the  darkness  of  death  and 
the  grave,  and  say  "These  have  nothing  to  do  with 
me.  They  may  touch  the  husk  ;  they  may  do  what 
they  like  with  the  outside  shell  and  wrappage,  but 
I  shall  not  be  moved."  Even  when  that  which 
people  call  me  is  laid  in  the  grave,  and  sees 
corruption,  Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life.  If 
here  on  earth  we  are  able,  by  the  effort  of  faith,  to 
set  Him  at  our  right  hand,  the  movement  from  earth 
to  the  dim  Beyond  shall  only  be  this,  that  instead  of 
His  standing  at  our  right  hands,  our  Ally  and 
Director,  we  shall  stand  at  His,  and  there  find  how 
true  the  Psalmist's  confidence  was,  *'  At  Thy  right 
hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore." 
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"  What  do  these  Hebrews  here  ?  " — i  Samuel  xxix.  3. 
"  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?  " — i  Kings  xix.  9. 

These  two  questions  are  not  only  alike  in  form,  but 
bear  on  one  subject,  as  appears  if  they  are  placed  in 
their  respective  settings.  The  first  was  flung  at 
David  and  his  men,  when  they  came  as  a  contingent 
of  the  Philistine  forces  before  the  fatal  fight  at 
Gilboa.  The  Philistines  were  suspicious  of  such 
allies,  as  Englishmen  would  have  been  if,  on  the 
night  before  Waterloo,  a  brigade  of  Frenchmen  had 
offered  their  help  to  fight  Napoleon.  "These 
Hebrews "  were  in  the  wrong  place,  and  even  the 
troops  whom  they  meant  to  aid  felt  it.  So  the 
question  was  an  extremely  natural  one,  and  it  was 
answered  in  the  only  possible  way,  by  the  sub- 
sequent departure  of  David  and  his  men. 

The  other  question  was  addressed  to  Elijah,  who 
had  fallen  into  the  mood  of  depression  which  so 
often  follows  great  nervous  tension.  He  had  just 
offered  the  sacrifice  on  Carmel,  and  brought  all  Israel 
back  to  the  Lord,  and  Jezebel  had  flamed  out  and 
threatened  his  life.     The  usually  undaunted  prophet 
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was  afraid,  deserted  his  work,  flung  himself  into 
solitude,  and  shook  the  dust  off  his  feet  against 
Israel.  So  the  voice  came,  ^*  What  doest  thou  here, 
Elijah  ?  Go  back  to  your  work ;  to  Ahab,  to 
Jezebel,  to  death  if  need  be."  Putting  the  two  ques- 
tions together,  they  suggest  thoughts  as  to  the 
Christian  duty  of  separation  from  the  world,  and 
point  out  the  limits,  as  well  as  the  necessity,  for  it. 

The  question  to  the  prophet  draws  its  force  from 
the  necessity  and  duty  of  God's  servant  mingling 
with  "  the  world."  The  parable  of  the  tares  and  the 
wheat  teaches  not  so  much  a  lesson  in  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  as  in  reference  to  the 
inseparable  intertwining  in  society,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, of  Christians  with  others.  **The  field  is  the 
world,"  and  in  it  the  roots  of  wheat  and  tares  are 
matted  together,  so  that  the  one  cannot  be  pulled  up 
without  bringing  up  the  other  whose  fibres  are  inter- 
laced with  it.  Society,  in  which  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  its  earthly  form  is  planted,  is  not  organised  on 
the  basis  of  religious  affinity;  but  family,  kindred, 
business,  and  a  thousand  other  ties  knit  us  together 
and  make  separation  impossible.  God  does  not 
mean  that  good  men  should  club  together  and  leave 
the  bad  to  rot  and  stink.  Jesus  told  His  disciples 
that  they  were  "the  light  of  the  world,"  and  lest 
that  image  should  suggest  that  they  might  ray  out 
their  light  like  a  lamp  on  a  high  pedestal,  while  they 
kept  apart.  He  told  them,  too,  that  they  were  "  the 
salt  of  the  earth,"  and  salt   has  to  be  in  contact 
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with,  and  well  rubbed  into,  that  which  it  is  to  keep 
sweet.  Elijah  ran  away  from  his  work.  The 
monastic  ideal  of  flying  into  solitude  to  look  after 
one's  own  soul,  and  gathering  up  one's  skirts  so  as 
to  keep  them  unspotted  from  the  world,  crops  up  in 
new  forms  in  each  age.  Whether  in  the  monk  with 
bare  feet  and  cowled  head  and  a  rope  round  his 
brown  robe,  or  in  a  modern  believer  who  tries  to 
keep  himself  aloof  from  the  wicked  world  and  culti- 
vate his  own  religious  life,  instead  of  flinging  himself 
into  the  places  where  the  world's  sickness  is  most 
pestilential  in  order  to  bring  healing,  we  have  a 
repetition  of  Elijah's  fault  which  needs  Elijah's 
rebuke.  Intermingling  is  inevitable  in  the  present 
state  of  things ;  and  family,  kindred,  business,  social 
and  political  movements,  all  require  that  Christian 
people  should  work  side  by  side  with  men  who  are 
not  possessors  of  "like  precious  faith."  If  ever 
there  have  been  individuals  or  communities  that 
have  tried  to  traverse  that  law,  they  have  developed 
narrowness  and  bitterness  and  stunted  growth,  and 
a  hundred  evils  that  we  all  know. 

But  the  other  question  suggests  that  separation  is 
as  imperative  as  intermingling  is.  Much  of  our  lives 
remains  over  and  above  the  necessary  intercourse 
with  "the  world."  And  the  question  is:  What  do 
we  do  when  we  are  left  free  to  follow  the  bent  of 
our  own  deepest  affinities  ?  When  the  weight  is 
taken  ofl"  the  sapling,  it  springs  back  to  its  natural 
uprightness.     Is  that  like  what  we  do  when  we  are 
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at  liberty  to  obey  our  heart's  promptings  ?  "  Being 
let  go,  they  went  to  their  own  company."  Where 
do  we  go,  in  like  circumstances,  and  what  sort  of 
lives  do  we  live  in  the  moments  when  our  own 
voluntary  choice  determines  our  action  ?  We  need 
not  lay  down  special  regulations,  for  they  have  done 
more  harm  than  good ;  but  we  do  need  to  bring  that 
spirit  of  separation  from  the  world  into  all  our  lives. 

It  should  influence  our  selection  of  associates; 
Noscitur  a  sociis — a  man  is  known  by  his  company. 
It  says  little  for  the  depth  of  our  Christianity  if  we 
are  more  at  home  with  non-Christians,  because  they 
suit  us  in  certain  other  respects,  than  with  those 
who  are  one  with  us  in  what  ought  to  be  the  deepest 
and  strongest  element  in  our  characters  and  lives. 

It  should  influence  our  recreations  and  occupa- 
tions. We  should  ask  ourselves  the  two  questions 
concerning  these :  Can  I  pray  for  a  blessing  on  this 
which  I  am  now  doing  ?  Does  it  help  or  hinder  my 
communion  with  God  ?  If  we  will  take  these  two 
questions  with  us  as  tests  of  conduct  and  companion- 
ship, it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  go  far  wrong, 
either  in  the  choice  of  our  companions,  or  in  the 
choice  of  our  surroundings  of  any  kind,  or  in  the 
choice  of  our  recreations  and  our  occupations.  But 
if  we  do  not,  then  it  is  certain  that  we  shall  go 
wrong  in  them  all.  ^'  What  communion  hath  light 
with  darkness  ?  "  ''  What  agreement  hath  the  temple 
of  God  with  idols  ?  Come  ye  out  from  among  them, 
and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord." 
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The  main  question  is,  do  I  grasp  the  aim  of  Hfe, 
with  clearness  and  decision,  as  being  to  make 
myself  by  God's  help  such  a  character  as  God  has 
pleasure  in  ?  If  I  do,  I  shall  regulate  all  these 
things  thereby. 

We  have  to  stand  this  question  from  men  and 
from  God. 

The  lords  of  the  Philistines  said,  "What  do  these 
Hebrews  here  ? "  They  saw  tlie  inconsistency,  if 
David  and  his  men  did  not.  They  were  sharp  to 
detect  it,  and  David  and  his  band  did  not  rise  in 
their  opinion  when  they  saw  them  marching  there, 
behind  Achish,  and  ready  to  flesh  their  swords  in 
the  blood  of  their  brethren.  We  neither  recommend 
our  religion  nor  ourselves  to  men  of  the  world  by 
inconsistently  trying  to  identify  ourselves  with  them. 
There  are  a  great  many  professing  Christians  nowa- 
days whose  mouths  are  full  of  the  word  "  liberality," 
and  who  seem  to  try  to  show  how  absolutely  identical 
with  a  godless  man's  a  God-fearing  one's  life  may  be 
made.  Does  the  world  respect  that  type  of  Christian, 
or  think  that  his  religion  is  a  kind  of  thing  to  be 
admired  ?  No  ;  the  question  that  they  fling  at  such 
people  is  the  question  by  which  David  was  humiliated 
when  it  was  pitched  at  his  head — "  What  do  these 
Hebrews  here  ? " — "  Let  them  go  back  to  their 
mountains.  This  is  no  place  for  them."  The  world 
respects  an  out-and-out  Christian ;  and  neither  God 
nor  the  world  respects  an  inconsistent  one. 

But    there    is    another    question,    and    another 
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Questioner — "  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?  "  God 
did  not  ask  Elijah  the  question  because  He  did  not 
know  the  answer ;  but  because  He  wished  to  make 
Elijah  put  his  mood  into  words,  since  then  Elijah 
would  understand  it  a  little  better,  and,  when  he 
found  the  tremendous  difficulty  of  making  a  decent 
excuse,  would  begin  to  suspect  that  the  conduct  that 
wanted  so  much  explaining  was  not  exactly  the  con- 
duct fit  for  a  prophet.  And  so  let  us  think  that  God 
is  looking  down  upon  us,  in  all  our  occupation  of  our 
free  time,  and  that  He  is  wishing  us  to  put  into 
words  what  we  are  about,  and  why  we  are  where  we 
are.  What  would  we  say  if,  in  some  of  these 
moments  of  unnecessary  intermingling  with  ques- 
tionable things  and  doubtful  people,  we  suddenly 
had  to  formulate  into  some  kind  of  plausibility  our 
reason  for  being  there  ?  It  would  be  a  very  lame 
and  ragged  set  of  reasons  that  many  of  us  would 
have  to  give.  Better  that  we  should  answer  the 
question  "  What  doest  thou  here  ? "  than  that  we 
shall  have  to  fail  in  answering  the  future  question 
after  we  have  done  with  the  world :  ''  What  didst 
thou  there  ?  " 

Let  us  cleave  to  Christ,  and  that  will  separate  us 
from  the  world.  If  we  cleave  to  the  world,  that  will 
separate  us  from  Christ.  We  are  set  in  the  world 
in  order  to  grow  like  our  Master,  and  their  tendency 
to  help  to  that  likeness  is  the  one  test  of  all  occupa- 
tions, recreations,  and  companionships,  by  which  we 
may  know  whether  we  are  in  or  out  of  the  place  that 
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pleases  Him.  And  if  we  are  in  it,  that  blessed  hope 
will  come  full  of  sweetness  and  of  strength  to  us, 
that,  yonder,  men  will  be  grouped  according  to  their 
moral  and  religious  character ;  that  the  tares  will  be 
taken  away  from  the  wheat,  and,  as  Christ  says, 
"Then  shall  the  righteous  flame  as  the  sun  in  their 
heavenly  Father's  kingdom." 


TRANSFIGURATION  BY  PRAYER 

"  As  He  prayed,  the  fashion  of  His  countenance  was 
altered  .  .  ." — Luke  ix.  29. 

Luke  carefully  dates  the  Transfiguration  as  occurring 
"  about  eight  days  after  these  sayings/'  namely,  the 
plain  announcement  of  the  approaching  crucifixion. 
The  connection  between  the  two  things  was  not 
merely  chronological,  as  we  shall  feel,  if  we  try  to 
realise  what  the  intervening  week  must  have  been 
both  to  the  disciples  and  to  Jesus.  For  them  it 
would  be  a  time  of  startling,  almost  bewildering, 
fading  of  their  fairest  hopes,  and  of  pain  to  the 
hearts  that,  however  ignorantly,  loved  Him.  For 
Him,  we  dare  not  peer  too  curiously  into  what 
it  was,  but  we  know  that  His  flesh  shrank  from 
the  cross,  though,  blessed  be  God,  the  shrinking 
never  mounted  into  the  region  of  His  will.  Both 
He  and  they  needed  the  calm  of  the  mountain 
solitude  to  which  He  led  them,  and  whatever  message 
the  Transfiguration  had  for  them,  it  had  a  message 
for  Him  too. 

But  we  are  not  about  to  dwell  on  the  incident 
itself,  so  much  as  on  the  thought  suggested  by  the 
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Evangelist's  note  that  it  came  to  pass  while  Jesus 
prayed.  The  announcement  of  the  cross  was  the 
remoter  occasion,  but  Christ's  prayer  was  the  imme- 
diate cause.  We  may  say  that  if  there  had  been  no 
prayer,  there  would  have  been  no  Transfiguration. 
Luke's  Gospel  is  the  source  of  our  knowledge  of 
most  of  Christ's  prayers,  and  a  study  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  He  prayed  would  yield  much 
instruction.  But  none  of  the  instances  of  His 
recorded  prayer  is  more  deeply  impressive  than 
this,  that  the  forecast  of  the  cross  sent  Jesus  to  pray, 
and  the  prayer  was  answered  by  the  Transfiguration, 
which,  therefore,  in  all  its  parts  must  have  had  a 
bearing  on  the  state  of  Christ's  mind  which  was 
expressed  in  His  prayers.  Such  a  bearing  is  unmis- 
takable in  the  two  other  points  in  the  incident.  Moses 
and  Elias  spake  with  Jesus  of  what  had  been  filling 
His  heart,  the  decease  which  He  should  accomplish  at 
Jerusalem.  The  divine  voice  proclaimed  the  Father's 
good  pleasure  in  the  Son,  and  therefore  implied  the 
purpose  and  efificacy  of  His  sinless  death.  Less 
obviously,  but  no  less  really,  the  Transfiguration 
proper,  with  which  we  are  concerned  now,  was 
adapted  and  intended  to  minister  strength  to  the 
Sacrifice,  whose  weak  flesh  felt  a  shrinking  which 
His  willing  spirit  did  not  share.  That  flesh  was 
"apparelled  in  celestial  light"  and  saturated  with 
glory,  which  doubtless  had  for  its  accompaniment 
power  and  victory  over  its  weakness.  The  primary 
purpose  of  all    three  stages   in  this    incident    was 
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directed  to  Jesus,  as  is  plain  from  the  privacy 
in  which  it  was  shrouded  both  by  the  remote  scene 
of  its  occurrence,  and  by  the  command  to  the  three 
spectators  not  to  speak  of  it  till  after  the  Resur- 
rection. Jesus  Christ  needed  to  be  strengthened 
to  bear  His  cross,  and  He  received  the  strength  on 
the  path  of  prayer. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  our  Lord's  prayers  were 
always  offered  up  in  solitude.  May  it  have  been 
that  the  same  irradiation  of  countenance,  which  the 
favoured  three  were  for  that  once  permitted  to  see, 
was  the  constant  accompaniment  of  Christ's  solitary 
communion  with  the  Father  ?  It  may  be.  Perhaps 
His  face  too  shone  like  Moses',  and,  if  any  had 
been  near  Him  at  such  times,  they  would  have  seen 
**  the  glory  as  of  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father  " 
shining  through  ''  the  veil,  that  is.  His  flesh."  For 
this  once  spectators  were  admitted.  The  reason 
why  they  were  was  just  because  the  three  were  so 
downhearted,  and  in  their  blundering,  sincere  way  of 
love  were  so  saddened  by  thought  of  His  death. 
Therefore  they  were  heartened  and  lifted  up  by  a 
ghmpse  for  a  moment  of  the  indwelling  glory  that 
was  always  there,  in  order  that  they  might  under- 
stand that,  like  a  sunbeam  passing  through  some 
weltering  ocean,  it  would  go  through  the  great  sea 
of  death,  and  be  unquenched  and  unrefracted.  Thus 
once  He  revealed  Himself  as  He  always  was.  Let 
us  think  lovingly,  and  with  a  deeper  sense  than  we 
often  have,  of  the  continual  self-suppression  which 
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was  involved  in  our  Lord's  incarnation.  It  was  His 
own  volition  that  drew  the  curtain,  and  that  kept  it 
so  securely  fastened  that  no  rays  of  the  light,  except 
on  this  one  occasion,  passed  out  to  men. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  this  transformation  is  a 
pattern  for  us  of  what  the  effect  of  our  prayers  may 
and  should  be.  If  we  have  communion  with  God 
through  Him,  and  as  He  had,  the  fashion  of  our 
countenances  will  be  altered  too.  That  is  sometimes 
literally  true.  One  has  seen  very  homely  faces 
transfigured  by  love  and  faith.  There  are  people  in 
the  world  of  whom  it  is  the  case  that  "  beauty  born 
of"  something  deeper  than  "murmuring  sound" 
has  passed  into  their  face ;  just  as  there  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  people  who  bear  written  on  their  fore- 
heads that  they  belong  to  the  devil. 

But  a  better  transformation  will  follow  true  prayer. 
If  we  are  really  in  touch  with  God,  and  if  our  days 
are  passed  in  any  real  sense  in  communion  with 
Him,  whether  upon  the  mountain-top,  as  Christ  and 
the  three  were,  or  down  in  the  valley  trying  to  cure 
demoniacs,  as  was  much  more  permanently  the 
disciples'  place  and  duty,  we  cannot  but  be  made 
fair,  noble,  refined,  pure,  and  have  something  of 
celestial  light  raying  out  from  us.  Christ  entrusts 
almost  all  the  task  of  assimilating  men's  character 
to  His  own,  to  the  transforming  power  of  commu- 
nion with  God  through  Him.  "  Wc  all  with  un- 
veiled face,  reflecting  as  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  arc    changed    into  the  same   imnge."     If  we 
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gaze  on  Him  we  shall  grow  like  Him.  We  can  tell 
by  the  flush  that  lights  up  a  face  whether  the  man 
has  turned  it  full  to  the  sunshine  or  no.  "  As  He 
prayed,  the  fashion  of  His  countenance  was  altered  " ; 
and  so  will  that  of  every  man  who  truly  and  habitu- 
ally holds  converse  with  God. 

The  Transfiguration  was  a  prophecy  of  what  will  be 
for  all  who  love  Jesus  and  are  growing  like  Him  here. 
*'  Soul  is  form  and  doth  the  body  make/'  and  when 
the  spirit  is  made  perfect,  and  is  reunited  again  to 
the  body  prepared  for  it,  it  will  mould  all  the  menibers 
into  immortal  loveliness  and  perfection.  The  Trans- 
figuration is  a  kind  of  parable  of  the  heavenly  state 
— which  was  for  Him  so  near  on  that  day,  and  for 
none  of  us  is  very  far  away.  *'  We  shall  not  all 
sleep,  but  we  shall  be  changed."  And  "  when 
Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  be  manifested,  we  also 
shall  be  manifested  with  Him  in  glory."  A  face 
radiant  as  the  sun,  garments  lustrous  "so  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  can  white  them  " — these  are  but  the 
symbolic  expressions  of  the  great  truth  far  beyond 
our  present  comprehension,  though  well  within  the 
grasp  of  our  faith,  that  the  perfecting  realised  by  all 
Christ's  servants  shall  consist  in  the  spirit  being 
made  perfect  and  dwelling  no  longer  "  in  an  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle,"  which  can  be  'dissolved," 
but  in  "  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens " — which  shall  be 
transparent  so  as  to  show  all  the  beauties  of  the 
guest  within,  and  mighty  so  as  to  perform  all  the 
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bidding  of  the  spirit  that  rules  the  body  perfectly 
because  it  perfectly  serves  God.  '*  We  look  for  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour  who  shall  change 
the  body  of  our  humiliation,  that  it  may  be  fashioned 
like  unto  the  body  of  His  glory." 
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"  There  stood  by  me  this  night  the  angel  of  God, 
whose  I  am  and  whom  I  serve." — Acts  xxvii.  23. 

A  GREAT  common  calamity  is  very  apt  to  dethrone 
officials  and  bring  a  strong  man  to  the  front.  It  is 
extremely  natural,  though  it  has  been  thought  un- 
historical,  that  in  the  shipwreck  Paul  should  become 
counsellor,  inspirer,  and  a  tower  of  strength,  and 
that  centurions  and  ship's  officers,  who  had  lost 
their  heads,  should  fall  into  the  background.  Innate 
force  of  character,  strengthened  by  faith  that  brought 
calmness,  made  him  the  leader  of  the  frightened  crew. 
The  secret  of  his  serenity  was  in  his  consciousness, 
as  expressed  in  the  words  at  the  head  of  this  page, 
that  he  belonged  to  God,  and  that  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  was  with  him.  The  words  are  a  short  but  suffi- 
cient confession  of  faith,  unveiling  the  source  of  his 
tranquillity  in  the  storm.  One  can  scarcely  help 
contrasting  this  shipwreck — the  only  one  in  the 
New  Testament — with  the  other  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Contrast  Jonah  with  Paul,  the  guilty  stupor 
of  the  former,  down  ^'in  the  sides  of  the  ship," 
cowering  before  the  storm,  with  the  calm  behaviour 
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and  collected  courage  of  the  latter.  The  vision  of 
which  the  Apostle  speaks  does  not  concern  us  here. 
But  in  the  words  under  consideration  there  are 
several  noteworthy  points.  Tliey  bring  vividly 
before  us  the  essence  of  true  religion,  the  bold 
confession  which  it  prompts,  and  the  calmness  and 
security  which  it  ensures. 

Here  is  a  clear  declaration  of  the  essence  of  true 
religion.  Paul  is  speaking  to  "  heathens,"  and  his 
purpose  for  the  moment  is  not  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
but  to  make  his  own  ground  of  confidence  plain. 
Therefore  he  waives  the  question  of  who  the  God 
whom  he  serves  is,  and  simply  sets  forth  his  own 
relation  to  Him.  His  quiet  words  cover  the  whole 
ground,  for  to  belong  to  God  expresses  the  essence 
of  inward  religion,  while  to  serve  Him  is  the  sum 
of  religion  in  practice. 

We  belong  to  God  as  His  creatures,  as  the  well- 
known  Psalm,  rightly  rendered,  decla.^es  when  it 
sings :  "  It  is  He  that  hath  made  us,  and  we  are 
His."  But  Paul  meant  much  more  than  that.  God 
had  claimed  Him  for  Ilis  own,  and  he  had  yielded 
to  the  claim.  Not  creation,  nor  continuous  outward 
mercies  showered  upon  us,  but  the  one  transcendent 
act  of  God's  love  which  gave  itself  to  and  for  us, 
wins  us  to  be  God's  in  the  only  real  sense.  "  Ye  are 
not  your  own,  ye  are  bought  with  a  price."  God 
counts  us  as  His  when  we  consciously  yield  ourselves 
to  Him,  for  it  is  love  and  only  love  that  brings 
about   the    possession    of  spirits    by   spirits.     The 
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sweetest,  truest  mutual  possession  that  earth  knows 
is  a  shadow  of  the  sweeter,  reciprocal  possession  of 
us  by  God  and  of  God  by  us,  and  that  is  mediated 
by  His  love  giving  itself  to  us  in  Christ,  and  our 
melted  hearts  flowing  out  in  yielding  love  to  Him. 
So,  when  Paul  says,  "  Whose  I  am,"  he  was  think- 
ing that  he  would  never  have  belonged  either  to 
God  or  to  himself  unless,  first  of  all,  God,  in  His 
own  Son,  had  given  Himself  to  Paul.  The  divine 
ownership  of  us  is  only  realised  when  we  are 
consciously  His,  because  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ.  God  does  not  count  that  a  man  belongs  to 
Him  simply  because  He  made  him — if  the  man  does 
not  feel  his  dependence,  his  obligation,  and  has  not 
surrendered  himself.  He  in  the  heavens  loves  us 
too  well  to  care  for  a  formal  and  external  ownership. 
He  desires  hearts,  and  only  they  who  have  yielded 
themselves  unto  God,  moved  thereto  by  the  mercies 
of  God,  and  especially  by  the  encyclopaediacal  mercy 
which  includes  all  the  rest  in  its  sweep,  belong  to 
Him,  in  the  estimate  of  the  heavens. 

To  belong  to  God  thus  is  to  cease  to  belong  to 
ourselves.  Either  God  or  my  wretched  self  is  my 
centre.  And  if  we  are  swept,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
little  orbit  that  we  move  in  when  the  latter  is  our 
centre,  and  are  drawn  by  the  weight  and  mass  of 
the  great  sun  to  become  its  satellites,  then  we  move 
in  a  nobler  orbit,  and  receive  fuller  and  more  blessed 
light  and  warmth.  If  we  do  not,  we  shall  be,  comet- 
like, pursuing  a  wide  elliptical    course,  which  will 
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carry  us  into  blackness  of  darkness  and  more  than 
icy  cold. 

This  yielding  of  one's  self  to  Him,  swayed  by  His 
love,  and  this  surrendering  of  will,  purpose,  and 
affection,  and  all  that  makes  up  our  complex  being, 
leads  directly  to  the  true  possession  of  Him,  and  the 
true  possession  of  ourselves. 

There  is  a  wonderful  alternation  of  giving  and 
receiving  between  the  loving  God  and  His  beloved 
lovers  ;  first  the  impartation  of  the  divine  to  the 
human,  then  the  surrender  of  the  human  to  the 
divine,  and  then  the  larger  gift  of  God  to  man, 
just  as  in  some  series  of  mirrors  the  light  is  flashed 
back  from  the  one  to  the  other,  in  bewildering 
manifoldness  and  shimmering  of  rays  from  either 
polished  surface.  We  get  God  when  we  give  our- 
selves to  God.  "And  this  is  the  covenant  that 
I  will  make  with  them  after  these  days,  saith  the 
Lord.  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my 
people." 

And  in  like  manner  we  never  own  ourselves  until 
we  have  given  ourselves  to  God.  A  man  is  like 
some  feudatory  prince,  dependent  upon  an  over- 
lord. His  subjects  in  his  little  territory  rebel,  and 
he  has  no  power  to  subdue  the  insurgents,  but  he 
can  send  a  message  to  the  capital,  and  get  the  army 
of  the  king,  who  is  his  sovereign  and  theirs,  to  come 
down  and  bring  them  back  to  order,  and  establish 
his  tottering  throne.  If  we  wish  to  be  able  to  govern 
the   kingdom    within,    we    must  put  ourselves   into 
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God's  hands  and  say,  "  I  am  Thine ;  hold  Thou  me 
up,  and  I  shall  be  safe," 

The  outward  life  followed  the  inward  surrender. 
Paul  ''  served "  God  because  he  belonged  to  God. 
The  word  used  is  employed  to  describe  service 
which  is  worship,  not  that  of  a  slave.  As  this 
man's  inward  nature  had  yielded  itself  to  God,  so 
his  life  was  one  long  act  of  priestly  service.  He  was 
serving  God  there  in  the  ship,  amidst  the  storm  and 
the  terror  of  others.  In  all  its  acts,  attitudes,  and 
aspects  our  visible  life  should  be  the  manifestation 
and  register  of  our  inward  devotion  to,  and  owner- 
ship by,  God.  God's  priests  are  never  far  away 
from  their  altar,  and  never  without  "  somewhat  to 
offer,"  so  long  as  they  have  the  activities  of  daily 
conduct  to  lay  before  His  pure  eyes  and  perfect 
judgment. 

We  have  further  an  instance  here  of  the  bold 
confession  which  true  religion  requires.  People 
find  out  a  great  deal  about  their  fellow-voyagers. 
Character  is  not  easily  hid  on  shipboard.  And  that 
fortnight  of  tossing  up  and  down  in  Adria,  with 
death  looking  over  the  bulwarks  of  the  helpless 
vessel,  would  bring  out  what  each  man  was  made 
of.  Paul  durst  not  have  professed  that  he  was 
God's  servant,  if  he  had  not  known  that  he  had 
been  behaving  like  one.  That  confession  is  incum- 
bent on  every  Christian.  We  are  not  to  be  always 
displaying  our  religion  before  people's  faces.  There 
is  very  Httle  fear  ot  the  average  Christian  of  this  day 
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blundering  on  that  side.  But  we  are  still  less  to 
be  always  hiding  it  away.  One  hears  a  great  deal 
from  certain  quarters  about  a  religion  that  does  not 
need  to  be  vocal,  that  shows  what  it  is  without  the 
necessity  for  words.  Blessed  be  God  !  there  t's  such 
a  religion,  but  we  generally  find  that  the  people  who 
have  it  most  truly  are  the  people  that  are  least 
tongue-tied  when  opportunity  arises ;  and  that,  if 
they  have  been  witnessing  for  God  in  their  quiet 
discharge  of  duty,  with  their  hands  instead  of  their 
lips,  they  are  quite  as  ready  to  witness  with  their 
lips  when  it  is  fitting  that  they  should  do  so. 
And  surely  if  a  man  belongs  to  God,  and  if  his 
whole  life  is  to  be  the  manifestation  of  the  owner- 
ship that  he  recognises,  that  which  specially  reveals 
a  man — viz.  his  own  articulate  speech — cannot  be 
left  out  of  his  methods  of  manifestation. 

Action  is  a  more  powerful  way  of  inviting  others  to 
serve  God  than  direct  appeals,  but  it  must  be  backed 
up  by  a  life  according  with  it.  How  the  centurion 
and  the  crew  would  have  laughed  at  Paul,  if  this 
had  been  the  first  time  that  they  had  had  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  was  not,  like  them,  a  worshipper 
of  Rome's  gods  !  They  would  have  answered,  "  The 
God,  whose  you  are,  and  whom  you  serve !  Why, 
you  are  just  the  same  kind  of  man  as  if  you  bowed 
down  to  Jupiter  like  the  rest  of  us." 

We  have,  further,  an  instance  of  the  calmness 
and  security  which  true  religion  brings — Paul's 
promptitude,  his   serenity   in    danger,  his    absolute 
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certainty  of   safety,  and    his    unselfish    thoughtful- 
ness  about  his  companions   in  peril — all  were  the 
direct  results  of  his  entire  surrender  to  God,  and 
of   the  consistency   of  his    daily   life.     The   angel 
in    the    vision    assured    him    that    his    life    would 
be  spared.     But  whether  the  angel  had  ever  spoken 
or  not,   and  though   death   had  been  close  at   his 
hand,  the  composure  and  the  peaceful  assurance  of 
safety  which  come  out  so  beautifully  in   the  story 
would  have  been  there  all  the  same.     The  man  that 
can  say  "  I  belong  to  God  "  does  not  need  to  trouble 
himself  about  dangers.     He  will  have  to  exercise 
his  common  sense,  as  the  Apostle  shows  us ;   he 
will  have  to  use  all  the  means  that  are  in  his  power, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  ends  that  he  knows  to  be 
right  and  legitimate.     But  having  done  all,  he  can 
say,  *'  I  belong  to  Him,  it  is  His  business  to  look 
after  His  own  property.     He  is  not  going  to  hold 
His  possessions  with  such  a  slack  hand  as  that  they 
shall  slip  between  His  fingers,  and  be  lost  in  the 
mire.     Thou  wilt  not  lose  the  souls  that  are  Thine 
in    the   grave,    neither   wilt   Thou    suffer   the   man 
whom  Thou  lovest  to  see  corruption."     God  keeps 
His  treasures ;  and  the  surer  we  are  that  He  is  able 
to  keep  them  "  unto  that  day,"  the  calmer  we  may 
be  in  all  our  trouble. 

And  the  safety  that  followed  was  also  the  direct 
result  of  the  relationship  of  mutual  possession  and 
love,  established  between  God  and  the  Apostle.  We 
do  not  know  to  which  of  the  two  groups  of  ship- 
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wrecked  men  Paul  belonged ;  whether  he  could 
swim,  or  whether  he  had  to  hold  on  to  some  bit 
of  floating  wreckage  or  other,  and  so  got  "safe  to 
land."  But  whichever  way  it  was,  it  was  neither 
his  swimming  nor  the  spar  to  which,  perhaps,  he 
clung  that  landed  him  safe  on  shore.  It  was  the 
God  to  whom  he  belonged.  Faith  is  the  true  lifebelt 
that  keeps  a  man  from  being  drowned  in  any  stormy 
sea.  And  if  we  feel  that  we  are  His,  and  live 
accordingly,  we  shall  be  calm  amid  all  change,  serene 
when  others  are  troubled,  ready  to  be  helpers  of 
others  even  when  we  ourselves  are  in  distress. 
And  when  the  crash  comes,  and  the  ship  goes  to 
pieces :  "So  it  came  to  pass  that,  some  on  boards 
and  some  on  broken  pieces  of  the  ship,  they  all 
came  safe  to  land ; "  and  when  the  Owner  counts 
His  servants  and  possessions  on  the  quiet  shore,  as 
the  morning  breaks,  there  will  not  be  one  that  has 
been  lost  in  the  surges,  or  whose  name  will  be 
unresponded  to,  when  the  muster-roll  of  the  crew  is 
called. 
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"The  times  that  went  over  him." — i  Chronicles  xxix.  30. 

This  fragment  from  the  Chronicler's  close  of  his 
account  of  King  David  suggests  solemn  and  stimu- 
lating conceptions  of  hfe.  The  words  bring  before 
us  the  strange  vicissitudes  and  extremes  in  the 
career  of  the  man  who  was  shepherd  boy,  soldier, 
court  favourite,  outlaw,  all  but  brigand,  fugitive, 
rebel,  king,  saint,  sinner.  **  The  times  that  went 
over  him  "  were  very  unlike  each  other,  and  few  of 
us  have  such  a  chequered  web,  but  the  thought  which 
underlies  this  phrase  is  true  of  us  all. 

Now,  by  the  expression  here  the  writer  does  not 
merely  mean  the  succession  of  moments,  but  he 
wishes  to  emphasise  the  view  that  these  are  epochs, 
each  with  its  definite  characteristics  and  its  special 
opportunities,  unlike  the  rest  that  lie  on  either  side 
of  it.  The  broad  field  of  time  is  portioned  out,  like 
the  strips  of  peasant  allotments,  which  show  a  bit 
here,  with  one  kind  of  crop  upon  it,  bordered  by 
arkother  morsel  of  ground,  bearing  another  kind. 
So  the  whole  is  patchy,  and  yet  all  harmonises  in 
eff"ect  if  we  look  at  it  from  high  enough  up.     Thus 
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each  life  is  made  up  of  epochs,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  some  special  work  to  be  done,  some  grace 
to  be  cultivated,  some  lesson  to  be  learned,  some 
sacrifice  to  be  made;  and  if  it  is  let  slip  it  never 
comes  back  any  more.  "  It  might  have  been  once, 
and  we  missed  it,  lost  it  for  ever,"  and  are  the 
poorer  to  all  eternity  for  not  having  had  in  our 
heads  the  eyes  of  the  wise  man  which  "discern 
both  time  and  judgment."  It  is  the  same  thought 
which  is  suggested  by  the  well-known  words  of  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes — *'To  everything  there  is  a 
season  and  a  time" — an  opportunity,  a  definite 
period — "  for  every  purpose  that  is  under  the  sun." 
It  is  the  same  thought  which  is  suggested  by  Paul's 
words,  "  As  we  have  therefore  opportunity,  let  us 
do  good  to  all  men.  In  due  season  we  shall  reap 
if  we  faint  not."  It  is  the  same  thought  that 
is  expressed  in  the  threadbare  Hues  about  a  tide 
in  the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at  the  flood, 
leads  on  to  fortune.  The  alchemists  believed  that 
there  was  "the  moment  of  projection,"  at  which, 
if  the  magic  powder  were  dropped  into  the  crucible, 
its  heaving,  molten  contents  would  turn  to  gold,  but 
if  an  instant  earlier,  there  would  be  no  effect,  and 
if  an  instant  later,  explosion  and  ruin.  So  God's 
moments  come  to  us,  every  one  of  them  a  crisis, 
affording  opportunity  for  something  for  which 
eternity  will  not  offer  a  second  opportunity.  How 
solemn  that  thought  makes  life !  How  it  destroys 
the  monotony  which  sometimes  presses  on  us;  how 
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it  heightens  the  low  and  greatens  the  small !  We 
must  have  sharpened  attention,  that  we  miss  not 
the  lesson  of  the  moment  and  the  duty  incumbent 
on  us  in  it.  We  must  keep  in  touch  with  God,  and 
stand,  as  servants  should,  girded  and  ready  for 
work,  with  the  question  on  lips  and  in  hearts : 
"  What  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do,  and  what  wilt 
Thou  have  me  to  do  now  ?  " 

"  The  times  "  went  over  David  as  a  river  might 
flow  over  a  man's  head.  But  was  there  any  power 
impelling  and  guiding  the  flow  of  the  stream  ? 
Life  is  dreary,  if  all  we  can  say  of  it  is  that  it 
passes,  like  the  mechanical  current  of  a  river  or 
the  wash  of  the  sea  along  the  coast,  eating  away 
here  and  casting  up  banks  there,  but  all  the  work 
of  eyeless,  purposeless  chance,  or  of  natural 
causes. 

David  thought  otherwise;  for,  in  one  of  the 
Psalms  that  go  by  his  name,  he  uses  the  same 
expression  with  a  very  significant  modification, 
when  he  says :  "  My  times  are  in  Thy  hand." 
The  stream  is  guided.  Therefore,  if  at  any  time 
it  seems  to  overwhelm  us,  we  can  look  up  through 
the  transparent  mass  above  our  heads,  and  say: 
"  Thy  waves  and  Thy  billows  have  gone  over  me, 
and  because  they  are  Thine,  I  am  sure  that  they 
will  not  drown  me."  God  orders  the  times,  and 
therefore,  though  as  the  bitter  ingenuity  of  Eccle- 
siastes,  on  the  look-out  for  proofs  of  the  vanity  of 
life,  complained  in  a  one-sided  view,  as  an  aggra- 
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vation  of  man's  lot,  that  there  is  a  time  for  every- 
thing, yet  that  aspect  of  change  is  not  its  deepest  or 
truest.  True  it  is  that  sometimes  birth  and  some- 
times death,  sometimes  joy  and  sometimes  sorrow, 
sometimes  building  up  and  sometimes  casting  down, 
follow  each  other  with  monotonous  uniformity  of 
variety,  and  seem  to  reduce  life  to  a  perpetual 
heaping  up  of  what  is  as  painfully  to  be  cast  down 
the  next  moment,  hke  the  pitiless  sport  of  the  wind 
amongst  the  sandhills  of  the  desert.  But  the 
futility  is  only  apparent,  and  the  changes  are  not 
meant  to  occasion  man's  **  misery  to  be  great  upon 
him,"  as  Ecclesiastes  says  they  do.  One  purpose 
runs  tlirough  all  the  diversity.  The  web  is  one, 
however  various  the  patterns  worked  on  it.  The 
resulting  motion  of  a  great  engine  is  one,  though 
wheels  in  it  turn  opposite  ways.  Summer  and 
winter,  tempest  and  fair  weather,  work  to  one 
end — to  ensure  the  well-filled,  nodding  ears  of  the 
harvest-field.  The  meaning  of  all  our  times  is  to 
bring  us  nearer  to  God,  and  fill  us  more  full  of 
His  grace,  and  mould  us  more  perfectly  into  His 
likeness. 

How  eloquently  that  phrase  of  the  Chronicler 
suggests  the  transiency  of  all  our  times  I  They 
pass  over  as  the  wind  whistles  through  an  archway 
and  cometh  not  again.  "  This  also  will  pass,"  said 
an  old  Rabbi  about  each  task  and  circumstance,  and 
thereby  possessed  his  soul  in  peace  and  patience. 
There  is  a  wholesome  sense  of  transiency,  which 
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spoils  no  worthy  joys,  nor  weakens  any  legitimate 
interest.  Rather  the  more  it  is  cherished,  the 
greater  will  all  earthly  "  times "  seem.  Time  is 
'*  the  ceaseless  lackey  to  eternity,"  and  the  times 
that  pass  over  us  may  become  as  the  waves  that 
wash  us  towards,  and  at  last  cast  us  high  and  safe 
on,  the  eternal  shore.  If  only  in  the  midst  of  joys 
and  sorrows,  of  heavy  tasks  and  corroding  cares,  of 
weary  work  and  wounded  spirits,  we  could  feel, 
"but  for  a  moment,"  all  would  be  different,  and 
joy  would  come,  and  strength  would  come,  and 
patience  would  come,  and  every  grace  would  come, 
in  the  train  of  the  wholesome  conviction  that  **  here 
we  have  no  continuing  city." 

That  thought  will  spoil  nothing  the  spoiling  of 
which  will  be  a  loss.  It  will  heighten  everything 
the  possession  of  which  is  a  gain.  It  will  teach  us 
in  the  darkness  to  trust,  and  to  believe  in  the  light. 
And  when  the  times  are  dreariest,  and  frost  binds 
the  ground,  we  shall  say,  "  If  winter  comes,  can 
spring  be  far  behind  ? "  The  times  roll  over  us, 
like  the  seas  that  break  upon  some  isolated  rock, 
and  when  the  tide  has  fallen,  and  the  vain  flood  has 
subsided,  the  rock  is  there.  If  the  world  helps  us 
to  God,  we  need  not  mind  though  it  passes,  and  the 
fashion  thereof. 

This  phrase  may  teach  us  another  thought.  The 
transitory  times  that  went  over  Israel's  king  are 
recorded  imperishably  on  the  pages  here.  And  so, 
though  condensed  into  narrow  space,  the  record  of 
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the  fleeting  moments  lives  for  ever,  and  *'  the  books 
shall  be  opened,  and  men  shall  be  judged  according 
to  their  works."  We  are  writing  an  ineffaceable 
record  by  our  fleeting  deeds.  Half  a  dozen  pages 
carry  all  the  story  of  that  stormy  life  of  Israel's 
king.  It  takes  a  thousand  rose-trees  to  make  a 
vialful  of  essence  of  roses.  The  record  and  issues 
of  life  will  be  condensed  into  small  compass,  but  the 
essence  of  it  is  eternal.  We  shall  find  it  again,  and 
have  to  drink  as  we  have  brewed,  when  we  get 
yonder.  "  Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked ; 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap." 
There  is  a  time  to  sow,  and  that  is  the  present 
life;  and  there  is  a  time  to  gather  the  fruits  of 
our  sowing,  and  that  is  the  time  when  times  have 
ended  and  eternity  is  here. 
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••What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  His 
benefits  toward  me  ? 

"  I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord." — Psalm  cxvi.  12,  13. 

This  rapid  question  and  answer  of  a  devout  soul 
conversing  with  itself  goes  very  deep.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  *'  cup  of  blessing  "  in 
the  Passover  ceremonial,  which  was  drunk  with 
invocation  of  the  divine  name ;  but,  more  probably, 
the  metaphor  is  simply  the  natural,  self-explanatory 
one  common  to  many  languages,  which  picturesquely 
sums  up  the  aggregate  of  each  man's  circumstances 
and  experiences  as  a  cup  of  which  he  has  to  drink. 
The  Psalmist  thought  of  his  as  a  "  cup  of  salva- 
tions," many  choice  wines  being,  as  it  were,  mingled 
in  it,  and  many  single  acts  of  deliverance  and  mercy 
making  up  the  heart-quickening  draught  which  God 
commended  to  his  lips. 

But  the  main  point  to  be  noted  is  the  strong 
antithesis  of  *' render"  and  "take."  Taking  from 
God  is  our  truest  rendering  to  God. 

That    is    an    illuminative    thought    as    to    God. 
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Another  Psalm  takes  up  the  same  conception  of  God 
in  His  relation  to  men,  but  from  a  very  different 
point  of  view,  when  it  represents  Him  as  saying, 
**  If  I  were  hungry  I  would  not  tell  thee,  for  all  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  are  mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a 
thousand  hills."  That  crushes  into  dust  any  thought 
of  our  worship  recompensing  or  profiting  God,  by 
the  consideration  of  His  infinite  elevation  and  full 
self-sufficiency  and  ownership  of  all  things.  There- 
fore whatsoever  a  man  brings,  he  has  to  say,  "  Of 
thine  own  have  we  given  Thee.  It  was  Thine  ere  it 
was  ours,  and  being  ours  it  was  still  Thine,  and  it 
w^as  no  more  Thine  when  we  had  offered  it,  than 
before  our  bringing  it  to  Thee."  So  Paul,  when  he 
sought  to  set  forth  the  loftiest  conception  of  God,  in 
contrast  with  the  unworthy  thoughts  of  the  divine 
nature  which  underlay  Athenian  religion,  proclaimed 
the  same  truth  when  he  said,  "  He  is  not  worshipped 
with  men's  hands  as  though  He  needed  anything, 
seeing  that  He  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all 
things." 

But  great  as  are  these  utterances  of  Psalmist  and 
Apostle,  the  question  and  answer  of  this  devout 
singer  penetrate  even  more  deeply  into  the  divine 
nature,  and  cast  a  tenderer  light  upon  the  deep  things 
of  God.  For  the  proclamation  of  God's  ownership 
of  all  things,  and  of  His  all-sufficiency  and  elevation 
above  need  and  supply  from  without,  may  be 
felt  to  open  a  great  gulf  between  Him  and  us, 
acrosF    which    the    voice    of    thanksgiving    cannot 
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travel,  nor  a  hand  laden  with  sacrifices  ever  stretch. 
But  the  possibly  chilling  loftiness  of  the  thought 
of  Psalmist  and  Apostle  is  changed  into  attractive 
glow  when  the  truth  involved  in  this  question  and 
answer  falls  on  it,  as  the  snowy  peaks,  so  cold  and 
high,  are  softened  by  the  blush  of  sunrise.  For  the 
Giver,  who  is  best  repaid  by  taking  His  gifts,  must 
have  been  moved  by  love  only  in  bestowing  them, 
and  must  delight  in  His  act  of  giving,  and  in  our  act 
of  receiving.  We  too  often  are  tempted  to  think 
that  the  giving  God  shares  the  expectations  of  the 
publicans  and  sinners,  whom  Jesus  pointed  to  as 
beneath  the  ideal  of  even  human  beneficence,  and 
gives  to  receive  as  much  again.  If  we  habitual]}- 
felt  that  He  has  no  motive  but  His  own  nature, 
which,  because  it  is  Love,  must  needs  delight  in  self- 
impartation,  and  seeks  for  no  return  but  that  we 
should  truly  take  His  gifts,  a  dread  would  be  lifted 
off  some  hearts,  and  some  of  us  would  be  drawn 
nearer  to  Him. 

Surely  this  is  an  emancipating  word  about  religion. 
"What  shall  I  render?  .  .  .  Take."  The  whole 
essence  of  Christianity  lies  in  that  question  and 
answer.  What  does  salvation  by  faith  mean  if  it 
does  not  mean  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  accept 
what  God  has  given  ?  And  the  same  attitude  of 
reception  has  to  be  maintained  throughout  the 
Christian  life,  which  is  healthy  and  progressive  in 
the  measure  in  which  it  draws  from  the  life  of  God 
in  Christ.     To  take  His  gift  is  first ;  to  use  His  gift 
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and  apply  it  by  our  own  efforts  is  second.  "  On 
these  two  commandments  hang "  all  growth  in 
Christ-likeness  and  blessedness. 

God  does  not  wait  to  be  asked  to  give ;  He  has 
given  once  for  all,  and  continuously  as  the  result 
of  that  once-for-all  giving,  just  as  preservation  is  but 
the  prolongation  of  the  act  of  creation.  He  has 
given,  once  for  all,  and  continuously,  all  that  every 
man,  and  all  men,  need  for  their  being  made  per- 
fectly like  Himself  We  hear  people  praying  for 
"  larger  bestowments  of  grace."  Let  them  take  the 
bestowments  that  they  have,  and  they  will  find  them 
enough  for  their  need.  God  communicated  His 
whole  fulness  to  the  Church  for  ever,  when  He  sent 
His  Son,  and  when  His  Son  sent  His  Spirit.  '*Open 
thy  mouth  wide,  and  I  will  fill  it."  If  we  take  what 
we  have,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  all  that  we  need. 
What  a  sin  it  is  that,  with  such  abundance  lying 
close  to  us,  we  Christian  people  should  live  such  low 
and  surface  lives  as  we  do  1  The  whole  fulness  of 
ocean  is  pouring  past  us,  and  yet  our  lips  are  often 
chapped  with  thirst.  All  God's  grace  is  streaming  out 
evermore  around  us,  and  yet  we  are  impoverished 
and  crippled  for  want  of  it.  A  man  plunged  into 
the  sea  of  God,  and  yet  empty  of  God,  is  like  a  flask 
corked  and  waxed  and  waterproofed,  and  sunk  into 
the  depths  of  ocean,  with  leagues  of  water  on  either 
side,  and  fathoms  below  it,  and  yet  dry  within. 
*'  What  shall  1  render?  "  ..."  I  will  take  the  cup 
of  salvation." 
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If  we  take  what  God  has  given,  we  shall  have  all 
we  need.  We  do  not  need  to  ask  for  larger  gifts ; 
we  do  need  to  ask  to  be  helped  to  take  the  gifts 
already  given  us.  The  understanding  of  this  ques- 
tion and  answer  of  the  Psalmist  transforms  our 
conceptions  of  our  relations  to  God  and  resulting 
duties.  Away  goes  the  religion  of  fear.  Away 
goes  the  religion  of  slavish  obedience  to  unwelcome 
commands.  Away  goes  the  religion  of  barter  and 
recompense.  Away  goes  everything  but  the  religion 
of  a  heart  turned  to  love  by  its  reception  of  God's 
love.  Such  a  heart  has  a  faint  likeness  to  the 
Divine ;  inasmuch  as  into  it,  too,  though  it  has 
nothing  which  it  has  not  received,  comes  the  power 
to  give  itself  to  God.  The  light  flashes  from  source 
to  mirror,  and  from  mirror  to  source.  The  giving 
God  loves  and  gives :  the  recipient  man  takes  and 
loves  and  gives. 

This  is  a  guiding  word  about  plain  duties  of  com- 
mon life.  How  few  of  us  recognise  and  receive  into 
our  hearts  all  the  lesser  daily  blessings  which  God 
pours  down  upon  us !  How  many  of  us  are  like 
Haman,  to  whom  the  Persian  king's  favour,  and  the 
real  sovereignty  over  his  empire,  and  everything 
that  gratified  ambition  could  expect,  all  turned  to 
ashes  in  his  mouth,  because  one  poor  Jew  sat  there, 
and  would  not  get  up  when  he  passed.  ''All  this 
availeth  me  nothing  as  long  as  Mordecai  sits  at  the 
gate."  We  all  have  our  Mordecais.  There  are  some 
of  us  who,  if  there  is  the  faintest  suspicion  of  a 
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cloud  away  down  on  the  horizon,  shiver  and  com- 
plain as  if  there  were  no  sunshine.  One  sorrow  can 
blot  out  a  thousand  joys.  One  disappointment  can 
more  than  cancel  a  whole  series  of  fulfilled  expecta- 
tions. Alas  !  that  it  should  be  so.  Let  us  be  sure 
that  we  take  all  the  blessings  of  our  daily  life  that 
God  bestows  upon  us,  and  are  not  one  of  God's 
fractious  children  who  care  for  none  of  His  gifts, 
because  they  are  whimpering  for  the  moon,  and 
nothing  else  will  satisfy  them.  If  we  take  what  is 
given,  we  find  that  it  is  far  more  than  we  expected, 
and  our  hands  and  our  hearts  will  be  full.  But  let 
us  be  sure  that  the  cups  which  we  grasp,  and  from 
which  we  drink,  are  such  as  that  we  can  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  while  we  quaff  their  contents. 
Venetian  glass  was  said  to  shiver  into  fragments  if 
poison  was  poured  into  it.  There  are  cups  which 
sparkle  and  attract,  over  which,  if  *'  the  name  of  the 
Lord  "  were  invoked,  they  would  fly  asunder,  and  the 
deadly,  deceitful  wine  be  spilled.  That  is  no  "  cup 
of  salvation  "  which  we  cannot  "  take  and  call  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 
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••  The  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  every  evil  work, 
and  will  save  me  unto  His  heavenly  kingdom  ;  to  whom 
be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 

2  Timothy  iv.  i8, 

"  Deliver  us  from  evil,  for  Thine  is  the  kingdom, 
the  power  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 
PauJ  seems  to  be  echoing  the  Lord's  prayer  in  his 
triumphant  burst  of  confidence.  Such  buoyant  assur- 
ance is  all  the  more  beautiful  when  his  circumstances 
are  recalled.  He  was  a  prisoner,  old,  weary,  alone, 
with  death  known  to  be  close  at  hand,  and  yet  his 
hope  burned  like  a  pillar  of  fire  in  the  blackness. 
This  bird  could  sing  in  a  darkened  cage. 

If  there  is  any  reference  here  to  the  words  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  we  have  therein  valuable  testimony 
to  the  very  early  currency  of  that  prayer  in  the 
churches.  And  if  we  take  in  conjunction  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Apostle  speaks  here, 
and  the  meaning  that  must  be  attached  to  this 
triumphant  confidence,  we  have  great  light  cast  upon 
the  interpretation  of  a  portion  of  the  sacred  petitions 
which  our  Lord  taught  us  to  pray. 
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It  is  quite  clear  that  he  expected  nothing  but 
death.  Only  a  few  verses  before  he  has  said,  '*  I 
am  now  in  the  very  act  of  being  offered,  and  the  time 
of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  finished  my 
course " — and  from  henceforth  there  is  no  more 
work  for  me  to  do,  but  only  the  crown  to  receive. 
Once  already  he  had  appeared  before  the  dreadful 
emperor,  the  bloody  Nero,  and  had  been,  as  he  says, 
"  delivered  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion."  He 
expects  to  appear  before  him  again,  but  he  does  not 
expect  to  be  delivered  in  the  same  fashion.  And 
yet,  with  death  staring  him  in  the  face,  and  with 
nothing  more  clear  to  his  anticipation  than  that  his 
work  was  done,  and  that  there  only  remained  for 
him  to  wait  for  the  crown,  he  breaks  into  this 
rapture  of  triumph,  and  says,  *'  The  Lord  will 
deliver  me  from  every  evil  work,  and  will  preserve 
me  " — or,  to  take  the  pregnant  expression  of  the  text, 
**  save  me  " — "  into  His  heavenly  kingdom." 

May  we  not  learn  from  this  what  the  true  meaning 
of  deliverance  from  evil  is ;  and  what  therefore  is 
meant  by  the  petition  when  it  occurs  in  the  pattern 
prayer  ?  It  is  not  exemption  from  trial,  not  escape 
from  even  the  uttermost  severity  of  it.  When  we 
pray  "  Deliver  us  from  evil,"  we  do  not  mean  "  Let 
us  off  easily ;  and  may  we  slip  through  between  the 
blows  when  they  are  falling  round  us  "  ;  but  if  we 
pray  the  prayer  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
Apostle  here  grasped  the  confidence,  we  mean  a  far 
nobler   thing.     The   only  evil   that    any   Christian 
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needs  to  dread,  or  pray  to  escape,  is  that  the  pressure 
of  distress,  persecution,  sorrow,  temptation  of  any 
kind  should  lead  him  to  be  unfaithful  to  his  Master, 
and  to  cast  away  his  confidence.  Whosoever  is 
able,  in  the  midst  of  all,  to  keep  hold  of  his  faith, 
and,  by  his  faith,  of  his  Saviour,  has  received 
deliverance  from  the  evil  which  pours  all  its  vials  of 
plagues  upon  his  head.  For  the  only  thing  that 
really  does  us  harm  is  that  which  drags  us  away 
from  God,  and  any  outward  circumstance,  any  com- 
plication of  trials  and  darknesses  which  drives  us 
closer  to  Him,  has  in  it  a  "  soul  of  goodness,"  so 
large  and  so  vital  that  it  is  an  error  in  language  to 
call  it  by  the  name  of  "evil." 

"He  shall  deliver  me  from  every  evil  work"; 
not  because  the  sword  will  not  fall  upon  my  neck,  but 
because,  when  it  does,  it  will  not  part  me  from  my 
Christ.  "  He  shall  deliver  me  from  every  evil  work  "  ; 
not  because  I  shall  not  taste  the  full  bitterness  of 
the  cup  that  is  commended  to  my  lips,  but  because 
in  the  very  act  of  drinking  the  most  nauseous  potion 
I  shall  take  it  as  a  cup  of  salvation,  and  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  That  is  deliverance,  and 
that  is  what  Christ  meant  us  to  ask  for  when  we 
pray  in  the  twin  petitions :  "  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation ;  but  deliver  us  from  evil."  Try  us,  for 
it  is  for  our  good,  but  lead  us  past,  or  rather  through^ 
the  temptation  ;  and  leave  us  not  mired  and  suffo- 
cated in  the  foul  mud.     "  Deliver  us  from  evil." 

Paul  expected  not  only  to   be   "  delivered  from " 
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but  to  be  "  saved  into."  The  former  expression 
contemplates  removal  from  the  sphere  of  evil,  the 
latter,  transport  into  a  sphere  where  evil  is  unknown, 
even  that  heavenly  kingdom,  where  Christ  serenely 
held  sovereign  sway,  while  Nero  afflicted  the  world 
with  a  delirium  of  blood  and  lust.  The  final  saving 
is  regarded  by  the  Apostle  as  migration  from  the 
lower  levels,  where  evil,  like  a  wild  cyclone,  sweeps 
howling  and  destroying,  to  quiet  regions  above  its 
tempest,  where  loud  winds  never  call,  but  "all  the 
air  a  solemn  stillness  holds,"  though  stagnation  is  as 
far  away  as  tumult.  Death  seemed  to  Paul  a 
deliverer  sent  '*  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to 
save  them,"  or  a  lackey  who  opens  the  door  of  the 
presence  chamber  of  the  King.  He  was  sure  that 
the  final  hurricane  would  not  blow  him  from  his 
moorings,  nor  wreck  him  on  an  ironbound  coast,  but 
would  bring  him  into  port.  The  climax  of  Christ's 
saving  work  is  that  at  last  He  says  to  His  servant, 
**  Come,"  and  the  servant  coming,  even  by  the  brief 
and  bloody  path  of  martyrdom,  is  finally  and 
absolutely  delivered  from  evil. 

What,  then,  was  the  ground  of  this  triumphant 
confidence  ?  It  rested  on  past  experience,  as 
described  in  the  preceding  sentence,  where  Paul 
thankfully  tells  Timothy  :  "  I  was  delivered  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  lion."  When  we  are  forecasting 
what  God  will  do,  it  is  safe  to  say,  "  I  was,  therefore 
I  shall  be."  God's  "hitherto"  has  "henceforth" 
wrapped   up  in   it.      Was,  is,  shall  be^   are  all  one 
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with  Him.  The  past  and  the  future  are  smelted 
down  into  one  eternal  and  unchangeable  present. 
Events  come  to  us,  indeed,  bit  by  bit,  "at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners,"  but  the  "has"  and 
the  "  will  "  only  belong  to  our  region  of  limited  and 
successive  existence,  and  have  no  place  on  high  with 
God.  This  God  never  begins  to  build  and  is  not 
able  to  finish.  Whoever  can  say  "  Hitherto  the 
Lord  has  helped  me "  has  failed  to  grasp  the  full 
sweetness  and  meaning  of  his  past,  unless  he  sees 
in  it  the  sure  prophecy  of  a  future,  and  can  go 
on  to  say,  "  The  Lord  will  help  and  deliver  me  from 
every  evil  work."  But  Paul's  confidence  rested, 
too,  on  the  prayer  which  he  had  learned  from  Jesus. 
He  is  sure  that  He  will  be  delivered,  because  he  has 
been  taught  to  pray  that  he  may  be.  Happy  are 
they  who  can  so  pray  that  out  of  their  prayers  they 
can  make  serene  assurances  !  Happy  are  they  who 
so  wisely  base  their  assurances  on  divine  promises 
that  they  can  turn  these  into  prayers  !  If  we  rightly 
ask  God  to  deliver  us,  anything  is  possible  and 
credible  rather  than  that  He  should  not  grant  the 
petition. 

So  sure  was  Paul  of  deliverance  that  the  anticipa- 
tion drew  rapturous  thanksgiving  from  his  lips.  If 
the  hope  led  to  such  music,  what  full  harmonies 
would  attend  the  realisation  !  We  should  welcome 
as  yet  unreceived  blessings  with  unfaltering  cre- 
dence and  lively  gratitude.  We  should  draw  them 
to  us  before  they  come,  and  have  "  songs  and  ever- 
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lasting  joy  upon  our  heads,"  because  of  our  sure 
prospects,  even  while  we  are  travelling  in  the 
wilderness.  This  prisoner  looked  athwart  the 
scaffold  and  the  headsman's  axe  and  saw  beyond, 
as  if  he  possessed  it  now,  the  glory  that  was 
waiting  for  him.  We  can  live  in  a  certain  future, 
and,  like  the  God  in  whom  we  trust,  "  call  things 
that  are  not  as  though  they  were." 

It  is  Jesus  who  is  here  called  "  the  Lord,"  and 
while  the  word  does  not  necessarily  imply  Christ's 
divinity,  the  ascriptions  of  praise  here  unhesitatingly 
laid  at  His  feet  can  neither  be  explained  nor 
justified,  unless  the  speaker  owned  Him  as  divine. 
That  plain  inference  is  increased  in  significance,  if 
the  suggestion  that  we  have  here  an  allusion  to  the 
Lord's  Prayer  be  admitted.  The  doxology  appended 
to  the  prayer  is,  indeed,  probably  no  part  of  the 
genuine  text,  but  is  certainly  a  very  early  addition 
to  the  prayer,  and  may  well  have  been  in  use  in 
Paul's  time.  At  any  rate,  similar  doxologies  were 
not  wanting  in  worship,  and  the  Apostle  here  is 
apparently  using  a  familiar  ascription  of  praise  to 
God,  whether  derived  from  the  Lord's  Prayer  or 
not,  and  transferring  it  to  Jesus. 

It  is  Christ  who  to  Paul  is  Lord  of  Providence 
and  Master  of  Death,  able  to  interpose  the  shadow 
of  His  wing  between  the  Apostle's  defenceless 
head  and  every  storm,  and  to  bear  him  at  last  into 
His  heavenly  kingdom.  Therefore  to  Him,  with 
unfaltering  lip  and  full-throated  praise,  the  Apostle 
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brought  the  ascription,  which  were  blasphemy  if 
rendered  to  any  but  the  Incarnate  Word,  who  '^  was 
with  God,  and  was  God."  Paul  thought  that  his 
salvation  would  bring  glory  to  Jesus  that  would 
shine  through  ages  of  ages.  Lowly  and  wondering 
gratitude,  not  arrogance,  dictated  the  thought. 
Precisely  because  he  is  so  unworthy  and  sinful,  does 
the  Apostle  think  that  the  power  which  could,  and 
the  love  which  would,  save  him  call  for  endless 
praise.  The  poorer  the  material,  the  more  is  the 
artist's  glory.  Humanity  redeemed  and  perfected  is 
the  masterpiece  of  Christ  and  God. 
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"  And  the  King  of  Israel  said  unto  his  servants, 
Know  ye  that  Ramoth-Gilead  is  ours,  and  we  be  still, 
and  take  it  not  out  of  the  hand  of  the  King  of  Syria  ?  " 

I  Kings  xxii.  3. 

Ramoth-Gilead,  an  important  fortified  post  on  the 
east  side  of  Jordan,  had  been  captured  by  the 
Syrians,  who  had  bound  themselves  to  restore  it, 
among  other  conquests,  by  a  subsequent  treaty. 
The  promise  was  not  kept,  and  the  Northern  King- 
dom had  not  been  strong  enough  to  enforce  it,  till 
an  alliance  with  Judah  secured  them  from  attack 
from  that  neighbour.  Thus  safe  on  the  southern 
frontier,  Ahab  sought  to  rouse  his  "servants"  to 
make  a  bold  dash  for  possession  of  what  was  theirs 
and  yet  not  theirs. 

Every  Christian  has  large  tracts  of  unannexed 
territory,  unrealised  possibilities,  olessings  that  are 
his  and  yet  not  his.  "  Ramoth  "  means  heights, 
and  we  all  have  high  places  unclimbed.  How  much 
more  of  God  we  might  have  ! — we  draw  but  a  tiny 
cupful  from  that  great  ocean.  How  much  more  of 
inward  peace  we  might  have  !     Wc  might  possess — 
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nay,  in  truth,  we  do  possess,  in  so  far  as  the  purpose 
and  gift  of  God  can  make  it  ours — a  peace  deep  as 
life,  Hke  the  stillness  of  the  mid-ocean  in  its  un- 
sounded depths,  which  yet  is  not  stagnant,  because 
a  tide  runs  through  it,  and  every  drop  is  being 
drawn  upwards  to  the  sunlit  surface.  But  let  some 
petty  annoyance  befall  us,  and  how  quickly  the 
waves  run  high,  and  toss  white  crests !  We  have, 
and  yet  how  sadly  we  have  not,  the  peace  of  God. 
Heights  of  consecration  are  ours,  according  to  God's 
purpose.  A  life  of  continual,  utter  surrender  is 
possible  to  a  Christian  soul  using  the  grace  that 
God  gives.  Yet  our  experience  is  far  too  much 
marked  by  reluctance  to  obey  or  to  submit,  regret 
at  providences.  Self  dominant  or  struggling  hard 
against  the  domination  of  the  will  of  God.  The 
mind  which  was  in  Christ  who  came  to  do  not  His 
own  but  the  Father's  will,  is  ours  by  virtue  of  our 
being  Christians ;  but,  alas,  in  practical  realisation 
how  sadly  it  is  not  ours  !  Noble  possibilities  of, 
and  power  for,  service  are  ours,  by  gift  from  Him 
to  whom  all  power  is  given,  and  who  sends  His 
servants  as  the  Father  sent  Him.  Yet  the  world's 
sin  has  been  too  strong  for  the  Church's  power  to 
cast  out  the  demon,  and  to-day  men  are  turning 
away  from  all  Churches,  and  looking  for  the  cure  of 
the  ills  of  humanity  elsewhere,  and  too  many 
Christians  are  standing  idle,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  cope  with  social  evils.  The  world  belongs 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore  His  Church  should 
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claim  it  for  Him.  All  these  things,  spiritual  endow- 
ments of  peace,  and  safety,  and  purity,  and  joy,  of 
religious  elevation,  and  consecration,  and  power  for 
service,  and  the  like  are  ours  by  a  threefold  title  and 
charter. 

God's  purpose,  which  is  nothing  less  for  every 
one  of  us  than  that  we  should  be  "  filled  with  all  the 
fulness  of  God,"  and  that  He  should  "supply  all 
our  need,  according  to  His  riches  in  glory  " — that  is 
the  first  of  the  parchments  on  which  our  title 
depends.  And  the  second  title  deed  is  Christ's 
purchase ;  for  the  efficacy  of  His  death,  and  the 
power  of  His  triumphant  life,  have  secured  for  all 
that  trust  Him  the  whole  fulness  of  this  divine 
gift.  And  the  third  of  our  claims  and  titles  is  the 
influence  of  that  Holy  Spirit  that  Jesus  Christ 
gives  to  every  one  of  His  children  to  dwell  in  them. 
There  is  in  us,  if  we  have  any  faith  in  that  Lord,  a 
power  that  is  capable  of  making  us  perfectly  pure, 
perfectly  blessed,  strong  with  an  immortal  strength, 
and  glad  with  a  ^'joy  that  is  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory."  But  there  is  an  awful  contrast  between  what 
is  ours  and  what  we  have.  It  is  ours  by  the  divine 
intention,  b}'  the  divine  gift  with  its  fulness  and  all- 
sufficiency,  and  yet  what  a  poor,  partial  realisation  of 
it  has  passed  into  our  experience ! 

Ahab  tried  to  rouse  his  servants  out  of  apathetic 
contentment  with  their  non-possession  of  Ramoth. 
Their  passivity  looked  as  if  either  they  did  not 
"  know  "  that  it  was  theirs,  or  as  if  they  were  too 
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fond  of  being  "  still,"  to  dare  the  effort  to  take  it. 
That  unfamiliarity  with  the  vision  of  iinattained 
possibilities  paralyses  the  lives  of  many  Christians. 
They  do  not  keep  clear  before  them  what  they 
might  be,  and  are  therefore  bound  to  aim  at  being. 
Their  eyes  seldom  are  lifted  to  the  heights  which  do 
belong  to  them,  if  only  they  would  aspire.  Is  not 
that  condition  of  passive  acquiescence  in  their  small 
present  attainments,  and  of  careless  indifference  to 
the  great  stretch  of  the  unattained,  the  characteristic 
of  the  mass  of  professing  Christians  ?  They  have 
got  a  foothold  on  a  new  continent,  and  their 
possession  of  it  is  like  the  world's  knowledge  of  the 
map  of  Africa  when  we  were  children,  which  had  a 
settlement  dotted  here  and  there  along  the  coast, 
and  all  the  broad  regions  of  the  interior  undreamed 
of.  The  settlers  huddle  together  upon  the  fringe  of 
barren  sand  by  the  salt  water,  and  never  think  of 
pressing  forward  into  the  heart  of  the  land.  And 
so  too  many  of  us  are  content  with  what  we  have 
got — a  little  of  God,  when  we  might  have  Him  all ; 
a  settlement  on  the  fringe  and  edge  of  the  land, 
when  we  might  traverse  the  whole  length  of  it,  and 
behold  !  it  is  all  ours. 

Love  of  ease  kept  Israel  from  marching  on 
Ramoth.  It  was  far  off";  there  was  a  river  to  ford 
and  heights  to  climb,  and  no  doubt  there  would  be 
many  hard  blows  going  before  the  walls — so,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  more  comfortable  to  **  be  still,"  and  let 
Ramoth  alone. 
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"We  be  still,  and  take  it  not  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  King  of  Syria."  Then  these  things  that  are 
ours,  by  God's  gift,  by  Christ's  purchase,  by  the 
Spirit's  influence,  will  need  our  effort  to  secure 
them.  And  that  is  no  contradiction,  nor  any  paradox. 
God  does  exactly  in  the  same  way,  with  regard  to  a 
great  many  of  His  natural  gifts,  as  He  does  with 
regard  to  His  spiritual  ones.  He  gives  them  to  us, 
but  we  hold  them  on  this  tenure,  that  we  put  forth 
our  best  efforts  to  get  and  to  keep  them.  His 
giving  them  does  not  set  aside  our  taking.  How- 
ever much  we  tried,  we  could  not  take  them  out  of 
His  hand  if  it  were  clenched.  Open  as  His  hand  is, 
and  stretched  out  to  us  as  it  is,  the  gifts  that  sparkle 
in  it  are  not  transferred  to  our  hands,  unless  we 
ourselves  put  forth  effort.  One  large  part  of  the 
discipline  by  which  men  make  their  own  their  own 
is  by  familiarising  themselves  with  the  thought  of 
the  larger  possibilities  of  unattained  possessions 
which  God  has  given  them.  That  is  true  in  every- 
thing. To  recognise  our  present  imperfection,  and 
to  see  stretching  before  us  glorious  and  immense 
possibilities,  opening  out  into  a  vista  where  our 
eyesight  fails  us  to  travel  to  its  end,  is  the  very  salt 
of  life  in  every  region.  And  whosoever  has  once 
lost,  or  found  becoming  dim,  the  vision  before  him 
of  a  Dossibie  better  than  his  present  best,  in  any 
region  is  in  that  region  condemned  to  grow  no 
more.  Any  Kind  of  advancement  is  only  possible 
tor  us  when  there  gleams  ever  before  us  the  un- 
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travelled  road,  and  we  see  at  the  end  of  it  unattained 
brightnesses  and  blessings. 

And  we  have  an  endless  prospect  of  that  sort  stretch- 
ing before  us.  If  we  looked  at  it  oftener,  '*  having 
respect  unto  the  recompense  of  the  reward,"  we  should 
find  it  easier  to  dash  at  any  Ramoth-Gilead,  and  get 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  strongest  enemies.  Let  us 
familiarise  ourselves  with  the  thought  of  our  present 
imperfection,  and  of  our  future,  and  of  the  possibilities 
which  may  become  actualities,  even  here  and  now. 
"To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,"  and  the  surest  way 
to  lose  what  we  have  is  to  neglect  to  increase  it. 

But  above  all,  let  us  live  more  in  fellowship  with 
our  Lord,  and  that  will  help  us  to  deny  ourselves 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts.  It  is  the  prevalence 
of  these,  and  the  absence  of  self-denial,  that  ruins 
most  of  the  Christian  lives  that  are  ruined  in  this 
world.  If  a  man  desires  to  be  what  he  is  not,  he 
must  cease  to  be  what  he  is.  Self-sacrifice,  and  the 
emptying  of  our  hearts  of  trash  and  trifles,  is  the 
only  way  to  get  our  hearts  filled  with  God  and  with 
His  blessing.  Let  us  keep  near  Jesus  Christ.  If 
we  have  Him  for  ours  we  have  peace,  we  have 
power,  we  have  purity.  ^*  He  of  God  is  made  unto 
us "  all  in  all ;  and  every  gift  that  may  adorn 
humanity,  and  make  our  lives  joyous  and  ourselves 
noble,  is  given  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  put 
away  from  ourselves,  then,  this  slothful  indiff'erence 
to  unattained  possessions.  "  Know  ye  that  Ramoth 
is  ours  ?  "  let  us  be  "  still "  no  longer. 
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"  He  exhorted  them  all  that  with  purpose  of  heart 
they  should  cleave  unto  the  Lord." — Acts  xi.  23. 

A  HANDFUL  of  fugitive  Christians,  without  any 
officials  among  them,  and  with  no  commission  from 
men,  found  themselves  in  the  heathen  city  of 
Antioch,  and  took  a  great  stride  forward  in  the 
process  of  expanding  the  Church  into  a  world-wide 
society,  by  preaching  to  "  the  Greeks."  The 
brethren  in  Jerusalem  did  not  quite  know  what  to 
make  of  this  new  development,  and  felt  that  it 
needed  to  be  looked  into.  They  chose  Barnabas  to 
go  and  inquire,  and  his  selection  showed  that  the 
inquiry  was  to  be  sympathetic  and  friendly  since, 
being  a  Cypriote,  he  would  act  as  a  sort  of  mediator 
between  Jew  and  Gentile.  Barnabas  may  have 
come  to  Antioch  with  some  doubts,  but  he  was  fair- 
minded,  and  what  he  saw  ended  his  doubts,  if  he 
had  any.  Not  every  one  is  "glad"  to  see  "the 
grace  of  God  "  manifest  in  irregularly  constitutea 
communities,  but  Barnabas's  Christianity  was  wiaer 
than  his  prejudices.     He  knew  brethren  when  nc 
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saw  them,  and  rejoiced  in  the  signs  that  they  were 
so.  Therefore  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  message 
to  these  new  converts,  ignorant  and  recent  as  they 
were,  was  that  they  should  cleave  unto  the  Lord. 

To  understand  this  exhortation  we  must  remember 
that,  as  a  rule,  *^  the  Lord,"  in  the  usage  of  the  Acts, 
means  Jesus.  The  very  key-note  of  the  book  is  that 
He  is  the  living  Lord,  ever  present  with,  and  work- 
ing on  and  by,  His  servants.  It  was  the  Lord,  for 
instance,  that  opened  Lydia's  heart,  though  it  was 
Paul's  hand  and  Paul's  message  that  seemed  to  do 
it.  It  was  ''  the  Lord  "  that  "  added  to  the  Church 
daily  such  as  were  being  saved  " ;  and  all  through 
the  book  we  find  the  same  refrain.  Now,  it  has 
just  been  said  of  these  Greeks  in  Antioch  that  a 
multitude  ''  believed  and  turned  to  the  Lord."  That 
is  the  essence  of  what  we  call  *'  conversion " — 
that  a  man  shall  realise  and  enter  into  a  personal 
relation,  for  his  very  self,  with  the  personal  Christ — 
not  with  a  doctrine,  however  orthodox  and  needful 
for  salvation,  still  less  that  he  submit  to  a  sacrament. 
What  makes  a  man  a  Christian  is  getting  a  grip  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  personal  relation  is  at  the  bottom 
of  everything.  And  so  Barnabas's  exhortation  was, 
*'You  have  turned  to  the  Lord;  cleave  to  Him." 
Keep  up  the  relation  that  you  have  begun,  and  all 
else  will  come  right. 

Now,  the  word  here  rendered  *'  cleave  "  is  a  very 
strong  one ;  it  is  an  even  stronger  one  than  Jesus 
Christ  used  when  He  said,  meaning  substantially  the 
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same  thing,  "  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you."  The  word 
here  is  stronger,  but  the  whole  exhortation  is  less 
strong,  for  Barnabas  said,  "  Cleave  to  the  Lord,"  and 
Christ  said,  "  Abide  in  me."  There  is  a  relation 
which  is  nearer  than  all  nearness,  and  that  is  the 
true  relation  of  the  Christian  man  to  Christ — not 
"near"  only,  but  so  near  as  to  be  "in."  That 
mysterious  "  in  "  runs  through  all  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  is  the  key  to  all  its  deepest 
blessings  and  its  highest  hopes. 

How  are  we  to  "  cleave  to  the  Lord "  ?  One 
plain  way  is  by  habitual  direction  of  thought  to  Him, 
by  cultivating  the  sense  of  His  presence.  It  is  hard 
amid  the  whirl  and  press,  but  it  is  possible.  How 
do  we  keep  near  dear  ones  on  earth  who  are  absent  ? 
Only  by  thinking  about  them  ;  and  we  do  not  need, 
if  we  really  love  them,  to  be  told  to  think  about 
them  ;  we  cannot  help  it.  In  the  same  way,  if  we 
are  to  keep  ourselves  in  that  close  personal  relation 
to  the  Christ  "  whom  having  not  seen  we  love," 
there  must  be  a  great  deal  more  actual  occupation 
of  our  minds  and  thoughts  with  Him  than  is  usual 
amongst  professing  Christians.  It  is  hard  for  men 
torn  by  the  distractions  of  business  to  keep  up  any- 
thing like  even  short  swallow-flights  of  tliouglit 
while  they  are  at  work.  Interweaving  these  thoughts 
with  the  web  of  the  daily  life,  they  will  be  like 
golden  threads  that  will  make  a  bright  pattern  on 
the  sombre  stuff.  Unless  we  have  learned  the  secret 
of  thus  turning  to  Jesus,  we  shall  be  robbed  of  our 
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religion  before  we  know.  The  bulk  of  our  lives  is 
necessarily  devoted  to  temporal  things,  and,  unless 
we  can  bring  about  an  alliance  between  daily  work 
and  heavenly  thoughts,  our  hold  on  Christ  will  be 
slack.  The  perfume  of  His  name  should  find  its 
way,  like  some  penetrating  odour,  into  every  cranny 
and  corner,  for  wherever  it  does  not  reach,  the 
atmosphere  will  be  laden  with  germs  of  disease.  We 
cleave  to  the  Lord  by  obedience  also.  A  little  dis- 
obedience makes  a  great  separation.  We  cleave  to 
Him  by  depending  on  Him,  as  a  cragsman  clutches 
the  rope  which  keeps  him  from  being  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  sharp  reef,  or  drowned  in  the  heaving 
billows  far  below. 

A  determined  effort  is  needed  to  keep  this  injunc- 
tion. Nothing  less  than  "  full  purpose  of  heart  " 
will  do  it.  Strong  forces  tend  to  sweep  us  away 
from  our  hold  on  Christ.  The  current  is  always 
running,  and,  unless  we  are  well  moored  to  a  fixed 
point,  we  shall  be  carried  out  to  sea.  Much  in  our- 
selves tends  to  relax  our  grasp.  The  strained 
muscles  automatically  lose  their  tension  unless  we 
continually  tighten  their  grip.  It  is  such  uncon- 
scious weakenings  of  our  hold  that  we  have  to  fear. 
For  one  man  that  leaps  away  from  Christ  a  thousand 
slide  away  from  Him,  and  never  know  it ;  like  some 
little  child  that  has  been  gazing  into  a  shop-window, 
and  lost  its  elder  brother  unawares,  and  all  at  once 
lifts  up  its  eyes,  and  sees  itself  to  be  alone,  and  then 
lifts   up  its   voice   and   weeps.      A  grain   of  sand 
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between  the  limpet's  shell  and  the  rock  will  keep  the 
creature  from  glueing  itself  to  its  fortress.  Small 
imperceptible  separations  accumulated  will  gradually 
make  a  gulf.  How  are  the  great  canons  on  the 
American  rivers,  with  a  thousand  feet  of  sheer 
precipice,  formed  ?  That  little  stream  at  the  bottom 
there  has  done  it  all,  by  eating  off  the  rock  grain  by 
grain,  grain  by  grain,  until  the  two  sides  that  were 
once  continuous  stand  grimly  apart,  never  to  be 
united  any  more.  "  He  exhorted  them  all,  that  with 
purpose  of  heart  they  should  cleave  to  the  Lord." 

The  exhortation  was  all-sufficient.  These  raw 
converts  needed  instruction,  organisation,  and  many 
other  things  ;  but,  first  and  most,  they  needed  a  grip 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  they  had  that,  all  else  would 
come  right.  To  be  joined  to  Christ  brings  all  need- 
ful knowledge,  all  needful  grace,  and  all  needful 
blessedness.  The  Lord  never  comes  empty-handed, 
for  to  those  who  cleave  to  Him  He  gives  Himself, 
and  in  Him  we  have  righteousness,  strength,  and  all 
treasures,  to  supply  all  our  need. 

Barnabas  said.  Cleave  to  the  Lord ;  Jesus  said, 
Abide  in  me.  There  is  a  union  nearer  than  all 
nearness.  We  are  not  only  to  cleave  to,  but  to  abide 
in.  Him,  and  then  we  "  shall  bring  forth  much  fruit," 
while  severed  from  Him  we  can  do  nothing,  and  are 
nothing. 
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••They  began  every  one  of  them  to  say  unto  Him, 
Lord,  is  it  I  ?  " — Matthew  xxvi.  22. 

"  He  then  lying  on  Jesus'  breast  saith  unto  Him, 
Lord,  who  is  it  ?  " — ^John  xiii.  25. 

There  are  three  stages  in  the  sequel  of  our  Lord's 
solemn  declaration  that  a  disciple  should  betray  him. 
First,  the  alarmed  question  sprang  to  every  lip : 
Lord,  is  it  I  ? — the  form  of  which  in  the  Greek 
indicates  that  a  negative  answer  is  expected,  so  that 
it  might  be  rendered  :  **  Surely  it  is  not  I  ?  "  Each 
felt  as  if  it  were  impossible,  but  yet  each  knew 
enough  of  himself  to  feel  not  quite  sure  that  he  might 
not  be  the  traitor.  Jesus  answered  the  universal 
question  so  as  to  avoid  public  disclosure  of  the 
betrayer,  for  the  indication  that  He  gave  was  only 
that  dipping  in  the  dish  along  with  Him,  which  was 
common  to  all  at  the  table.  His  reply  was  rather  an 
enhancement  of  the  baseness  of  the  crime  than  a 
disclosure  of  the  criminal. 

Then  came  the  second  step.  Judas  was  driven  to 
ask  the  same  question,  lest  his  silence  should  be 
noticed  and  interpreted  as  due  to  a  guilty  conscience. 
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It  would  not  be  easy  for  him  to  keep  his  face  from 
being  a  tell-tale  and  his  voice  from  trembling.  But 
he  did  both,  and  not  one  of  the  company  suspected 
him.  Our  Lord  evidently  did  not  speak  to  Judas  in 
a  tone  which  the  others  heard,  for  if  they  had  heard, 
John  would  have  had  no  need  to  ask  his  further 
question.  That  whispered  answer  was  love's  last 
appeal.  Jesus  sought  to  win  Judas  from  his  purpose, 
not  that  He  might  not  die,  but  that  Judas  might  not 
sin. 

Then  came  John's  question.  Remembering  the 
Jewish  attitudes  at  table,  we  can  understand  how 
Peter  could  signal  unobserved  to  John,  and  how 
John,  from  his  place  on  Jesus's  bosom,  could  whisper 
his  question.  But  he  asked  not,  Is  it  I  ?  but.  Who 
is  it  ?  The  difference  is  significant,  and  the  com- 
parison of  the  two  questions  is  instructive. 

"  Is  it  I  ?  "  suggests  the  possibilities  of  evil  in  us 
all.  We  have  all  "one  human  heait,"  and  the 
blackest  sin  is  but  yielding  to  some  tendency 
common  to  all,  and  to  some  temptation  which  assails 
all.  We  all  have  combustibles  in  the  cellars,  and 
we  all  walk  where  sparks  fly  thick.  So,  with  a 
different  application,  the  saying  of  the  Roman  poet 
is  true,  "  I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  that  is  proper  to 
a  man  is  alien  to  me."  We  look  upon  some  gigantic 
transgression.  If  we  could  know  the  history  of  it, 
we  should  find  that  it  came  from  the  indulgence  of 
desires  which  belong  to  every  one  of  us,  and  to 
which   we  all  often  yield  ;  or  from  succumbing  to 
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some  external  force  of  temptation  which  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  us  all.  Judas  heads  the  list  of  crimes 
with  his  wickedness.  But  he  betrayed  Jesus  because 
he  coveted  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  that  is  a  very 
common  desire.  A  man  commits  a  murder  because 
he  gives  way  to  passion,  and  that  is  a  very  common 
fault.  Of  course,  variety  of  temperament  is  quite 
as  obvious  a  fact  in  human  nature  as  identity  ot 
essence.  Just  as  it  is  marvellous  to  see  the  diversity 
that  nature  manages  to  make  in  faces  out  of  the 
simple  identical  elements  of  two  eyes,  a  nose,  and  a 
mouth,  so  the  variety  which  is  capable  of  being 
created  out  of  the  same  elements  of  character  is 
wonderful,  when  one  comes  to  think  about  it ;  but 
yet  the  varieties  are  varieties  of  an  identical  nature. 
And,  just  as  every  one  has  two  eyes,  and  nose  and 
mouth  and  chin,  however  these  may  vary  in  form  and 
expression,  so  every  one  has  the  tendencies  in  him 
which  make  the  greatest  criminal,  however  they  may 
vary  or  be  kept  in  check.  Therefore,  though  fas- 
tidiousness of  nature  may  keep  one  man  from  certain 
vulgar  sins,  and  another  man's  peculiarities  of  dis- 
position may  make  the  temptation  before  which  his 
next-door  neighbour  falls  helpless  scarcely  any 
temptation  at  all  to  him,  yet  the  variety  is  only  on 
the  surface,  and  the  identity  is  a  great  deal  deeper 
than  the  dissimilarity.  We  are  all  exposed  to  catch 
the  infection,  and  we  all  live  in  a  house  that,  like 
some  old,  ill-managed  infirmary,  has  poison  in  the 
very  plaster  of  its  walls,  so  that  pyaemia  is  almost 
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certain  if  an  operation  has  to  take  place.  **Lord,  is 
it  I  ?  I  have  the  makings  of  a  traitor  in  me."  So 
every  one  of  them  felt,  and  felt  rightly. 

Absence  of  temptation  accounts  for  more  of  our 
innocence  than  we  like  to  think.  We  are  respect- 
able, because  we  never  were  flung  into  circumstances 
that  suggested  our  being  anything  else.  Change  the 
climate,  and  the  noxious  animals  that  live  in  it  are 
changed  also ;  they  are  of  one  sort  at  the  poles  and 
of  another  at  the  tropics,  but  there  are  some  every- 
where. The  Pharisee  gathered  his  starched  skirts 
about  him  and  thanked  God  that  he  was  *'  not  as 
that  publican."  But  if  he  had  had  that  publican's 
experience,  had  been  odious  and  contemptible  to 
every  man,  had  never  known  what  a  kind  word  or  a 
welcoming  smile  were,  he  would  have  been  "  as,**  or 
worse  than,  he.  We  know  too  little  of  ourselves  to 
be  sure  that  it  is  not  in  us  to  do  any  evil  that  men 
can  do.  Any  man  who  honestly  tries  to  investigate 
his  own  character  finds  that  it  is  almost  as  difficult 
for  him  to  do  that,  as  to  see  the  back  of  his  head  in 
a  looking-glass  that  stands  in  front  of  his  face. 
There  is  only  one  way  by  which  people  can  ever 
know  themselves,  and  that  is  by  watching  what 
they  do — using  "do"  in  the  comprehensive  sense 
that  includes  both  outward  actions  and  thinking  and 
desiring  and  coveting,  and  all  these  other  acts  that 
go  on  in  the  busy  workshop  within,  of  which  none 
but  God  takes  account.  That  is  a  very  hard  study, 
and  we  know  little  about  ourselves,  and  often  when 
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there  comes  some  tremendous  earthquake  into  our 
Hves,  it  does  as  earthquakes  are  recorded  to  have 
done  in  certain  places,  tears  open  hidden  graves,  and 
shows  rotting  flesh  and  bleached  bones  down  below 
the  tidy  grass  that  has  been  growing  green  on  the 
surface.  There  might  come  a  convulsion  into  the 
lives  of  any  of  us  that  would  disclose  yawning 
depths  of  badness  in  us,  which  now  we  do  not  sus- 
pect ;  and  so  the  right  word  for  us  is,  "  Lord,  is 
it  I?" 

John,  from  his  place  on  Christ's  bosom,  looked 
up  into  his  Lord's  eyes  and,  as  he  saw  the  love  that 
shone  in  them,  he  asked,  not  Is  it  I  ?  but  Who  is 
it  ?  Consciousness  of  Christ's  love,  and  the  act  of 
communion  with  Him,  open  for  us  the  door  into  a 
secure  home,  where  no  evil  shall  befall  us,  nor  any 
plague  come  nigh  our  dwelling.  What  temptation 
would  have  been  strong  enough  to  tempt  John  out 
of  Christ's  embrace  ?  Where  would  he  have  found 
any  bliss  sweeter,  any  rest  deeper,  any  love  more 
soul-filling,  than  were  his  there  ?  The  man  who 
felt  Christ's  heart  beating  against  his  would  not 
have  found  much  attraction  in  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 
None  of  our  temptations  would  retain  their  power, 
nor  would  any  thing  be  formidable  enough  to  fright 
us  into  sin,  if  we  felt  ourselves  cradled  on  Christ's 
bosom  and  folded  in  the  arms  of  His  love.  John 
was  not  presumptuous  in  shaping  his  question  as  he 
did,  for  his  confidence  that  he  would  not  be  the 
traitor  was  based  not  on  his  love  to  Christ,  but  on 
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his  consciousness  of  Christ's  to  him.  Being  where 
he  was,  how  could  he  but  be  conscious  of  that  love  ? 
If  we  keep  ourselves  in  Christ's  love,  we  may  blend 
self-distrust  and  absolute  security,  and  we  shall  have 
the  security  only  if  we  cherish  the  distrust.  Let  us 
begin  with,  Is  it  I  ?  and  at  last  we  shall  lift  our 
praises  to  "  Him  that  is  able  to  keep  us  from  stumb- 
ling, and  to  present  us  faultless  before  the  presence 
of  His  glory  with  exceeding  joy." 
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"  Sitting  down  they  watched  Him  there." 

Matthew  xxvii.  36. 

Our  thoughts  are  rightly  so  much  absorbed  by  the 
central  figure  on  the  cross  that  we  scarcely  think  of 
the  groups  round  it ;  and  yet  much  is  to  be  learned 
from  them.  These  Roman  legionaries,  four  in 
number  as  we  are  told  by  John,  had  no  doubt  joined 
with  their  comrades  in  their  coarse  mockery  before 
setting  out  for  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  they 
had  to  do  the  rough  work  of  fastening  the  sufferers 
to  their  crosses,  lifting  these  from  the  ground  and 
fixing  them  upright.  That  done,  they  divided  the 
victims'  poor  clothing,  and  then  sat  stolidly  down  to 
take  their  ease,  and  idly  to  wait,  watching  that  no 
rescue  was  attempted,  till  the  criminals  died.  There 
they  sat  for  hours,  looking  on  at  the  greatest  event  in 
history  with  eyes  that  saw  all  and  yet  saw  nothing. 

How  little  any  of  us  know  the  real  significance  of 
our  actions  !  These  soldiers  were  foreigners,  who 
probably  could  not  speak  a  word  to  the  bystanders. 
They  had  had  ample  practice  in  crucifying  Jews,  and 
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tliis  was  only  one  more  piece  of  a  very  ordinary  kind 
of  work.  They  knew  about  as  much  as  one  might 
suppose  a  file  of  soldiers,  turned  out  in  India  to  hang 
a  native  charged  with  rebellion,  would  do  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  when  they  were  relieved,  they  marched  back 
to  quarters,  unconcerned  and  ignorant.  A  similar 
ignorance,  though  in  less  extreme  and  tragic  a  way, 
belongs  to  us  all  in  regard  to  the  true  significance 
and  outcome  of  our  acts.  We  sow  seed  in  the  dark, 
and  caniiot  predict  what  the  harvest  will  be. 
Therefore  we  should  leave  the  attempt  to  forecast 
results  alone,  and  look  carefully  into  our  motives. 
If  they  are  right,  God  will  take  care  of  the  issues, 
and  the  fruit  will  appear  at  last  "  unto  praise  and 
honour  and  glory,"  not  only  of  Him  that  "gave  the 
increase,"  but  of  them  who  went  forth,  though  weep- 
ing, still  bearing  precious  seed,  the  full  preciousness 
of  which  they  did  not  know. 

Those  who  were  associated  in  bringing  about  the 
Crucifixion  had  varying  degrees  of  guilt,  according 
to  their  measures  of  knowledge.  The  least  guilty 
were  the  men  who  actually  nailed  Jesus  to  the  cross, 
for  they  knew  little  more  than  did  the  nails  that  they 
hammered  into  His  hands  and  feet,  or  than  the  mallet 
with  which  they  drove  them  home.  Where  there  is 
no  light  there  is  no  shadow,  and  since  the  legionaries 
were  all  but  entirely  ignorant,  they  were  all  but 
entirely  guiltless.  "They  know  not  what  they  do" 
was  most  fully  true  as  to  them,  while  it  was  in 
differing  degree  true  as  to  all  the  actors  in  the  Cruci- 
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fixion.  We  think  of  it  as  the  very  cHmax  of  sin ; 
but,  if  regard  is  had  to  the  measure  of  light  possessed 
by  soldiers,  or  Pilate,  or  even  the  rulers  and  the 
High  Priest  himself,  we  may  well  doubt  whether 
many  a  less  apparently  sinful  deed,  done  by  some 
of  ourselves,  has  not  had  in  it  more  of  the  essence 
of  sin  than  what  any  of  these  did.  At  all  events, 
we  have  to  remember  that  God  "  is  a  God  of  know- 
ledge, and  by  Him  actions  are  weighed " — not 
counted,  or  estimated  by  their  externals,  but  by  their 
motives,  and  by  the  light  possessed  by  their  doers. 
So  we  are  to  be  charitable  in  our  judgments  of  others, 
and  strict  in  our  judgments  of  ourselves,  knowing 
that  we  know  enough  of  our  Lord's  will  to  make  us 
worthy  of  many  stripes  if  we  do  it  not. 

How  possible  it  is  to  look  at  Christ's  Fufferings 
and  to  see  nothing !  For  half  a  day  the:  t  four  sat 
idly  there,  and  only  saw  three  Jews  dying.  A  touch 
of  pity  came  into  their  hearts  once  or  twice,  alter- 
nating with  mockery  which  was  not  savage  because 
it  was  simply  brutal.  They  looked  at  the  most 
stupendous  wonder  in  the  world's  history,  and  went 
away  when  it  was  over,  without  the  faintest  notion 
that  they  had  been  spectators  of  that  which  angels 
desired  to  look  into,  and  to  which  the  gratitude  of 
uncounted  millions  would  turn  through  all  the  ages. 
Whoever  looks  at  the  Cross,  and  sees  no  more  there 
than  a  saintly  martyr,  or  an  example  of  perfect 
innocence  and  patient  suffering,  is  nearly  as  blind 
as  the  legionaries  were.     Whoever  looks  with  un- 
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melted  heart,  and  knows  no  thrill  of  all-mastering 
thankfulness,  or  whoever  looks  and  is  not  moved 
to  faith,  has  seen  very  little  farther  into  the  heart  of 
the  matter  than  they  saw.  Do  we  see  ?  Does  the 
sight  touch  our  hearts  ?  Is  Christ  to  us  the  incar- 
nation of  the  loving  God  ?  Is  His  death  our  only 
ground  of  confidence  and  peace  ?  Do  we  carry  the 
memory  of  His  death  photographed  on  the  fleshy 
tables  of  our  hearts,  as  a  man,  who  has  looked  right 
into  the  sun  for  a  moment,  carries  an  impression  of 
it  on  his  eyeballs,  after  he  has  turned  away  his  head  ? 
Is  it  true  of  us  that,  every  day  and  all  days,  we 
behold  our  Saviour,  and  beholding  Him  are  being 
changed  into  His  likeness  ?  Is  it  true  of  us  that 
we  bear  about  with  us  in  the  body  "  the  dying  of 
the  Lord  Jesus "  ?  If  we  look  to  Him  with  faith 
and  love,  and  make  His  Cross  our  own,  and  keep  it 
ever  in  our  memory,  ever  before  us  as  an  inspiration 
and  a  hope,  and  a  joy,  and  a  pattern,  then  we  see. 
If  not — "for  judgment  am  I  come  into  the  world, 
that  they  which  see  not  may  see,  and  that  they 
which  see  might  be  made  blind."  For  no  men  are 
so  blind  to  the  infinite  pathos  and  tenderness,  power, 
mystery,  and  miracle  of  the  Cross,  as  the  men  and 
women  who  for  all  their  lives  have  heard  a  gospel 
which  has  been  held  up  before  their  lack-lustre  eyes, 
and  have  looked  at  it  so  long  that  they  cannot  see 
it  any  more.  Let  us  pray  that  our  eyes  may  be 
purged,  that  we  may  see,  and  seeing  may  copy,  that 
dying  love  of  the  ever- loving  Lord. 
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"  Oh  how  great  is  Thy  goodness,  which  Thou  hast 
laid  up  for  them  that  fear  Thee;  which  Thou  hast 
wrought  for  them  that  trust  in  Thee  before  the  sons  of 
men  1 " — Psalm  xxxi.  19. 

The  Psalmist  has  been  describing,  with  the  eloquence 
of  the  miserable,  his  desperate  condition.  He  heaps 
up  metaphors,  such  as  "sickness,"  "captivity," 
"like  a  broken  vessel,"  "as  a  dead  man  out  of 
mind."  But  in  his  depth  of  desolation  he  grasps  at 
God's  hand,  and  is  lifted  out  of  the  pit :  "  I  trusted 
in  Thee,  O  Lord,  Thou  art  my  God."  So  he  treads 
the  green  earth  and  feels  the  sunshine  again,  and 
breaks  out  into  this  exclamation  of  wonder  at  the 
greatness  of  God's  goodness.  He  obviously  con- 
trasts the  goodness  which  is  "  laid  up "  with  that 
which  is  "wrought,"  and  the  force  of  the  antithesis 
is  increased  if  we  transpose,  as  we  may  warrantably 
do,  the  last  words,  and  read  the  close  of  the  verse, 
"which  Thou  hast  wrought  before  the  sons  of  men 
for  them  that  trust  in  Thee."  Much  has  been  mani- 
fested before  men's  eyes ;  much  more  is  laid  up  in 
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store.     Mnii}'  notes  are  in  circulation,  but  there  is 
far  more  bullion  in  the  strong  room. 

The  contrast  is,  first,  between  the  goodness  already 
given  and  that  still  to  be  bestowed  in  this  life.  It  is 
true  of  all  our  lives,  if  we  consider  them  from  the 
right  point  of  view,  that  they  have  been  crowded 
with  the  gifts  of  God's  goodness  ;  and  it  is  true  that 
that  goodness  is  inexhaustible,  and  has  more  in 
reserve  than  all  its  past  or  present  gifts.  The  table 
has  been  spread  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  verities 
of  Christian  experience  more  than  surpass  the 
legends  of  hungry  knights  finding  banquets  prepared 
by  unseen  hands  in  desert  places.  It  is  as  when 
Jesus  made  the  multitude  sit  down  on  the  green 
grass  and  feast  to  the  full,  and  yet  abundance 
remained,  undiminished  by  satisfying  all  the  hungry 
applicants,  and  the  bread  that  was  broken  yielded 
more  basketfuls  for  to-morrow  than  the  original 
quantity  in  the  lad's  hands.  The  goodi'ess  wrought 
is  but  the  fringe  and  first  beginnings  of  the  mass 
laid  up.  All  the  gold  that  has  been  coined  and  put 
into  circulation  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
wedges  and  ingots  of  massive  bullion  that  lie  in  the 
strong  room.  God's  riches  are  not  like  the  world's 
wealth.  One  very  soon  gets  to  the  bottom  of  its 
purse.  Its  "  goodness  "  is  very  soon  run  dry  ;  and 
nothing  will  yield  an  unintermittent  stream  of  satis- 
faction and  blessing  to  a  poor  soul,  except  the  river 
of  the  Water  of  Life  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  throne 

of  Goi  nnd  of  the  Lamb. 
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So  that  contrast  may  suggest  to  us  how  quietly 
and  peacefully  we  may  look  forward  to  all  the  un- 
known future,  and  hold  up  to  it,  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  scan  its  general  outlines,  the  light  of  the  known 
and  experienced  past.  Let  our  trustful  prayer  be : 
"Thou  hast  been  my  help;  leave  me  not,  neither 
forsake  me,  O  God  of  my  salvation,"  and  the  answer 
will  certainly  be :  "I  will  not  leave  thee,  till  I  have 
done  unto  thee  that  which  I  have  spoken  to  thee  of." 
Our  memory  ought  to  be  the  mother  of  our  hope ; 
and  we  should  paint  the  future  in  the  hues  of  the 
past.  God's  past  is  the  prophecy  of  God's  future ; 
and  my  past,  if  I  understand  it  aright,  ought  to 
rebuke  every  fear  and  calm  every  anxiety.  We,  and 
only  we,  have  the  right  to  say,  **  To-morrow  shall 
be  as  this  day,  and  much  more  abundant."  That  is 
delusion  if  said  by  an}^  but  by  those  that  fear  and 
trust  in  the  inexhaustible  God. 

Another  view  of  this  contrast  refers  it  to  the 
goodness  publicly  given  and  that  experienced  in 
secret.  In  the  context  we  read  of  being  hid  in  the 
secret  of  God's  presence,  and  of  being  kept  secretly 
in  His  pavilion,  where  He  shows  us  His  "  mar- 
vellous loving-kindness  in  a  strong  city."  The 
goodness  which  is  visible  to  "  the  sons  of  men  "  is 
nothing  in  comparison  to  that  which  is  laid  up  in 
that  secret  place,  and  can  only  be  found  by  those 
whose  feet  are  familiar  with  the  path  that  leads  to  it. 
Visible  blessings  are  but  pale  shadows  of  the  wealth 
that  belongs  to  those  who  live  in  communion  with 
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God.  The  spiritual  blessings  of  quiet  minds  and 
strength  for  work,  the  joys  of  communion  with  God, 
the  sweetness  of  the  hopes  that  are  full  of  immor- 
tality, and  all  these  delights  and  manifestations  of 
God's  inmost  love  and  sweetness,  which  are  granted 
only  to  waiting  hearts  that  shut  themselves  off  from 
the  tumultuous  delights  of  earth  as  the  bases  of  their 
trust  or  the  sources  of  their  gladness — these  are 
fuller  and  better  than  the  selectest  and  richest  of  the 
joys  that  God's  world  can  give.  He  does  not  arrange 
His  gifts  as  dishonest  traders  do  their  wares,  putting 
the  finest  outside  or  on  the  top,  and  the  less  good 
beneath.  "Thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  until 
now."  It  is  they  who  inhabit  "the  secret  place  of 
the  Most  High,"  realising  His  presence,  seeking  to 
know  His  will,  reaching  out  the  tendrils  of  their 
hearts  to  twine  round  Him,  and  diligently,  for  His 
dear  sake,  doing  the  tasks  of  life,  who  taste  the 
selectest  dainties  from  God's  gracious  hands. 

How  foolish,  then,  to  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
which  some  of  us  yield  far  too  much,  of  fancying 
that  the  best  good  is  the  good  that  we  can  touch, 
and  taste,  and  handle,  and  that  men  can  see.  No  I 
no  !  Deep  down  in  our  hearts,  a  joy  that  strangers 
never  intermeddle  with  nor  know,  a  peace  that  passes 
understanding,  a  present  Christ  and  a  heaven  all 
but  present,  because  Christ  is  present — these  are 
the  good  things  for  men,  and  these  are  the  things 
which  God  does  not,  because  He  cannot,  fling  broad- 
cast into  the  world,  but  which  He  keeps,  because 
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He  must,  for  those  that  desire  them  and  are  fit  for 
them.  '^  He  causeth  His  sun  to  shine,  and  His  rain 
to  fall  on  the  unthankful  and  on  the  disobedient " ; 
but  the  goodness  laid  up  is  better  than  the  sunshine, 
and  more  refreshing,  and  fertilising,  and  cleansing 
than  the  rain,  and  it  comes,  and  comes  only,  to  them 
that  trust  Him  and  live  near  Him. 

There  may  be  bright  flowers  and  waving  crops  on 
the  surface  that  all  men  can  see,  but  there  are 
diamonds  and  gold  in  the  depths  which  only  the 
miners  know. 

Another  illustration  of  this  contrast  is  in  the  good- 
ness wrought  on  earth  compared  with  that  laid  up  in 
heaven.  In  this  life  we  sometimes  see  the  messengers 
coming  with  one  cluster  of  grapes  on  a  pole ;  in  the 
future  we  shall  live  in  the  vineyard.  Here  we  drink 
of  the  river,  there  we  shall  be  at  the  fountain-head. 
Here  we  are  in  the  vestibule,  there  we  shall  be  in 
the  presence  chamber.  Heaven's  least  is  greater 
than  earth's  greatest  good.  The  conditions  of  the 
future  life  are  so  remote  from  experience,  and  so  im- 
possible to  be  conceived  by  us,  and  that  tremendous 
thought  of  eternity  is  so  overwhelming,  that  one  does 
not  wonder  that  many  devout  souls  should  find  little 
comfort  or  stimulus  in  looking  forward  to  '*  the  rest 
that  remains."  But  though  we  know  so  little,  we  do 
know  that,  just  as  good  begets  better  in  Christian 
experience  here,  good  and  better  here  will  certainly 
lead  to  best  in  heaven.  And  the  contrast  will  con- 
tinue for  ever  and  ever ;  for  all  through  that  strange 
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eternity  that  which  is  wrought  will  be  less  than  that 
which  is  laid  up,  and  we  shall  never  get  to  the  end 
of  God,  nor  to  the  end  of  His  goodness.  What  God 
does  for  trusting  souls  here  is  much ;  what  He  has 
laid  up  for  them  there  is  infinitely  more. 

We  have  to  fulfil  the  conditions  as  laid  down  by 
the  Psalmist.  If  we  ''fear  Him"  and  "trust  in 
Him,"  then  through  all  the  growing  experiences  of 
earth,  and  at  the  moment  of  passing  into  heaven, 
and  through  eternities  of  calm  progress  and  approxi- 
mation to  the  perfect  possession  of  the  God  who  can 
never  be  fully  possessed,  Jesus  will  say  to  us,  "  Thou 
shalt  see  greater  things  than  these,"  and  new  wealth 
will  every  moment  be  brought  forth  from  the  fulness 
of  God,  where  it  was  laid  up,  and  be  wrought  for  us 
before  the  glorified  sons  of  men  and  before  the 
angels  of  heaven. 
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"And  Asa  cried  unto  the  Lord  his  God,  and  said, 
Lord,  it  is  nothing  with  Thee  to  help,  whether  with 
many  or  with  them  that  have  no  power;  help  us,  O 
Lord  our  God  ;  for  we  rest  on  Thee,  and  in  Thy  name 
we  go  against  this  multitude.  O  Lord,  Thou  art  our 
God  ;  let  not  man  prevail  against  Thee." 

2  Chronicles  xiv.  ii. 

Asa  had  had  a  long,  peaceful  reign,  which  the 
Chronicler  traces  to  the  fact  that  he  had  rooted  out 
idolatry.  But  at  length  war-clouds  gathered  in  the 
south,  and  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  came  against  him 
with  an  army  which  is,  probably  erroneously,  set 
down  at  a  million  strong.  Like  a  wise  man  Asa 
made  his  military  dispositions  first,  and  prayed  next. 
He  set  his  troops  in  order,  and  then  he  fell  down  on 
his  knees,  and  spoke  to  God.  His  prayer  brings  out 
the  salient  points  of  the  true  attitude  in  reference  to 
the  tasks  and  dangers  of  life. 

It  begins  with  steadfastly  looking  his  own  weak- 
ness in  the  face,  as  was  not  difficult  when  he  was  out- 
numbered by  two  to  one.  We  may  not  be  in  such 
a  plight,  but  if  we  take  fair  account  of  our  duties, 
perils,   temptations,   of  life's  certainties  and  possi- 
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bilities,  we  shall  have  to  repeat  Asa's  acknowledg- 
ircnt  that  we  "  have  no  power."  The  more  humbly 
we  think  of  our  own  capacity  the  more  truly  we 
shall  estimate  ourselves.  The  world  preaches  up 
self-reliance  as  the  conquering  temper ;  Jesus  bids 
us  cultivate  self-distrust  as  the  condition  of  victory. 
That  does  not  mean  any  mere  shuffling  off  of 
responsibility  from  our  own  shoulders,  but  it  means 
looking  the  facts  of  our  lives,  and  of  our  own 
characters,  in  the  face.  And  however  apparently 
easy  may  be  our  course,  and  however  richly  endowed 
in  mind,  body,  or  estate  we  may  be  if  we  do  that,  we 
shall  find  that  we  each  are  like  "  the  man  with  ten 
thousand  "  that  has  to  meet  "  the  king  that  comes 
against  him  with  twenty  thousand."  We  shall  not 
*'  desire  conditions  of  peace "  with  our  enemy, 
for  that  is  not  what  in  this  case  we  have  to  do,  but 
we  shall  look  about  us,  and  not  keep  our  eyes 
on  the  horizon  and  on  the  levels  of  earth,  but 
gaze  upwards  to  see  if  there  is  not  there  an  ally 
that  we  can  bring  into  the  field  to  redress  the 
balance,  and  to  make  our  ten  as  strong  as  the 
opposing  twenty.  Now  all  that  is  eminently  true 
about  us  Christian  people,  if  we  are  doing  any 
work  for  our  Master.  What  are  we  among  so 
many?  A  mere  handful.  If  the  Christian  Church 
had  to  undertake  the  task  of  Christianising  the 
world  with  its  own  strength,  it  might  well  stop 
altogether.  "  We  have  no  might."  The  dispro- 
portion both  numerically  and  in  all  things  that  the 
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world  estimates  as  strength  (which  are  many  of 
them  good  things)  is  so  great  that  we  are  in  a  worse 
case  than  Asa  was.  We  are  not  only  numerically 
weak,  but  a  multitude  of  non-effectives,  mere  camp 
followers,  have  to  be  deducted  from  the  muster- 
roll  ;  and  the  few  who  are  left  have  more  than 
enough  to  do  in  holding  their  own,  to  say 
nothing  of  attempting  to  charge  the  far-extended 
lines  of  the  enemy.  So,  profound  self-distrust  is 
wisdom. 

But  it  ought  not  to  paralyse  us,  but  to  lead  to  our 
summoning  God  into  the  field.  Asa  did  so,  and 
used  a  remarkable  expression,  which  the  Revised 
Version  renders  by,  "  Lord,  there  is  none  beside 
Thee  to  help  between  the  mighty  and  them  that 
have  no  power,"  w^hich  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
God,  and  God  only,  can  adjust  the  difference  between 
the  mighty  and  the  weak,  and,  by  placing  His  hand 
on  the  feeble  hand,  can  make  it  stronger  than  the 
mailed  fist  of  the  foe.  God  can  turn  the  scales, 
and,  by  laying  His  might  into  the  lighter,  can  cause 
it  to  outweigh  the  heavier.  If  God  is  with  us,  our 
sparse  ranks  outnumber  the  "  big  battalions  "  on  the 
other  side.  One  man  with  God  at  his  back  is 
always  in  the  majority;  and,  however  many  there 
may  be  on  the  other  side,  *'  there  are  more  that 
be  with  us  than  they  that  be  with  them."  There 
is  encouragement  for  people  who  have  to  fight 
unpopular  causes  in  the  world,  who  have  been 
accustomed    to    be    in    minorities    all    their   days. 
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Bring  God  into  the  field,  and  the  little  band,  which 
is  compared  in  another  place  in  these  historical 
Books  to  "  two  flocks  of  kids  "  fronting  the  enemy 
that  had  flowed  all  over  the  land,  is  in  the  majority. 
The  consciousness  of  weakness  may  unnerve  a  man, 
but  the  self-distrust  that  catches  at  God's  skirts  is 
the  parent  of  brave  confidence.  We  open  the  door 
!or  God's  entrance  when  we  feel  our  powerlessness. 
The  lakes  are  in  the  hollows,  the  mountain  tops  are 
dry.  If  we  will  dig  a  reservoir  in  our  hearts  by 
self-distrust,  He  will  pour  the  flashing  flood  of  His 
power  into  it.  The  little  hermit-crab,  with  its  soft, 
unarmoured  body,  makes  for  an  empty  shell  and 
liouses  there ;  so  we,  with  our  exposed  natures, 
should  shelter  in  God,  where  we  shall  be  safe.  As 
the  unarmed  population  of  a  land  invaded  by  the 
enemy  pack  their  goods  and  hurry  to  the  nearest 
fortified  place,  so  when  I  say  to  myself,  "  I  have  no 
strength,"  let  me  say,  *'Thou  art  my  Rock,  my 
Strength,  my  Fortress,  and  my  Deliverer ;  my  God 
in  whom  I  trust,  my  Buckler,  and  the  horn  of  my 
Salvation,  and  my  high  Tower." 

"  We  rest  on  Thee,"  said  Asa,  using  a  very 
picturesque  word,  which  is  the  same  as  is  employed 
to  describe  how  Saul,  on  the  fatal  field  of  Gilboa, 
was  seen  leaning  on  his  spear.  Wearied,  wounded, 
broken-hearted,  desperate,  he  leaned  hard,  resting 
heavily  his  languid  weight  on  the  strong  shaft. 
That  is  how  we  are  to  rest  our  whole  selves  on  God. 
If  we  do  not  much  feci  the  need  of  support,  we  shall 
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lean  lightly ;  if  we  feel  our  weakness,  we  shall  lean 
hard,  and  then  God  will  come  quickly. 

Courageous  advance  will  follow  self-distrust  and 
summoning  God  by  faith.  "  In  Thy  name  we  go 
against  this  multitude."  It  was  two  to  one  ;  but  that 
did  not  matter.  Cowardice  and  want  of  faith  dress 
themselves  in  the  garb  of  "  prudence  "  and  "judi- 
cious caution."  "  Dare,  dare,  always  dare."  Dash 
is  not  always  presumptuous.  Creeping  prudence 
and  cautious  calculation  are  all  the  better  for  a  touch 
of  it.     If  God  is  with  us,  we  may  well  be  bold. 

Asa  presented  a  plea  which  was  sure  to  prevail 
when  he  based  his  petition  on,  **  Thou  art  my  God." 
God  gives  Himself  to  us,  and  we  have  to  take  Him 
for  ours  by  faith,  and  make  Him  truly  ours,  because 
we  make  ourselves  His.  "  It  takes  two  to  make  a 
bargain,"  and  there  must  be  not  only  God's  giving 
Himself,  but  our  taking  Him,  before  we  can  trul}/ 
say,  "Thou  art  our  God."  Asa  had  another  plea — 
"  Let  not  man  prevail  against  Thee."  What  busi- 
ness had  he  to  identify  his  little  kingdom  and  his 
victory  with  God's  cause  and  God's  conquest  ?  Only 
this,  that  he  had  flung  himself  into  God's  arms,  and 
because  he  had  done  so  and  was  trying  to  do  what 
God  would  have  him  do,  he  was  quite  sure  that  it  was 
not  Asa  but  Jehovah  that  the  million  of  Ethiopians 
were  fighting  against.  People  warn  us  against  the 
fanaticism  of  taking  for  granted  that  our  cause  is 
God's  cause.  Well,  we  need  the  warning  sometimes, 
but  we  may  be  quite  sure  of  this,  that  if  we  have 
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made  God's  cause  ours,  He  will  make  our  cause 
His,  down  to  the  minutest  matters  in  our  daily  lives. 
And,  then,  if  thus  we  say  in  the  depths  of  our 
hearts,  "There  is  none  other  that  fighteth  for  us, 
but  only  Thou,  O  God ! "  it  will  be  with  us  as  it  was 
with  Asa,  "  the  enemy  fled,  and  could  not  recover 
themselves,  for  they  were  destroyed  before  the  Lord 
^nd  before  His  hosts. 
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••And  Joseph  died,  and  all  his  brethren,  and  all  that 
generation.  And  the  children  of  Israel  were  fruitful, 
and  increased  abundantly  and  multiplied." 

Exodus  i.  6,  7. 

These  remarkable  words  occur  in  a  short  section 
linking  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  The 
writer  recapitulates  the  list  of  the  immigrants  into 
Egypt,  and  then,  as  it  were,  having  got  them  there, 
he  clears  the  stage  for  a  new  set  of  actors.  These 
few  words  are  all  that  he  cares  to  tell  of  a  period  of 
centuries.  He  notes  but  two  processes  —  silent 
dropping  away,  and  silent  growth.  "Joseph  died, 
and  all  his  brethren,  and  all  that  generation ; "  plant 
by  plant  the  leaves  drop,  and  the  stem  rots  and  its 
place  is  empty.  Seed  by  seed  the  tender  green 
spikelets  pierce  the  mould,  and  the  field  waves 
luxuriant  in  the  breeze  and  the  sunshine ;  "  the 
children  of  Israel  were  fruitful,  and  increased 
abundantly." 

That  twofold  process  is  ever  at  work.  The  very 
structure  of  the  sentences  here  seems  to  reproduce 
the  one  fate  and  the  varying  times  at  which  it  befell. 
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"Joseph  died,  and  all  his  brethren,  and  all  that 
generation  " — the  clauses  are  like  the  three-fold  falls 
of  earth  on  a  coffin.  They  went  one  by  one  till,  at 
last,  all  had  gone.  The  two  things  that  appeal  to 
our  imagination,  and  ought  to  appeal  to  our  con- 
sciences and  wills,  in  reference  to  the  succession  of 
the  generations  of  men,  are  given  very  strikingly, 
namely^  the  stealthy  assaults  on  single  lives  and 
the  final  complete  victory  of  Death.  As  the  white 
crests  of  the  breakers  in  mid-ocean  disappear,  as 
if  some  force  acting  from  beneath  had  pulled  them 
under,  and  the  blue  sea  runs  over  the  spot  which 
they  had  occupied  for  a  moment,  so  men  disappear 
on  the  great  sea  of  Time.  As  some  strong  swimmer 
is  dragged  under  by  sharks,  so  man  after  man  is 
twitched  down  till,  at  last,  *^all  that  generation" 
have  gone  under. 

But  another  process  goes  on  simultaneously.  In 
nature,  spring  and  autumn  are  widely  apart.  It  is 
far  from  May's  buds  and  nests  to  December's  "  bare 
ruined  choirs."  But  the  impressive  fact,  which  we 
are  often  too  careless  to  note,  is  the  cotemporaneous- 
ness  of  the  two  seasons  in  human  experience.  The 
world,  looked  at  from  one  side,  seems  a  charnel 
house  and  '*  the  place  of  a  skull,"  while,  seen  from 
the  other  side,  it  is  full  of  budding  young  life  and 
glad  growth.  In  many  a  house  there  are  a  coffin 
upstairs  and  a  cradle  downstairs.  The  children  play 
in  the  churchyard.  One  end  of  the  web  is  being  run 
down  while  the  end  is  being  woven. 
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••  Every  moment  dies  a  man  ; 

Every  moment  one  is  born." 

But  through  the  twofold  process  God's  purpose 
marches  unhindered  to  completion.  The  great  vizier 
who  seemed  to  be  Israel's  only  protector  is  lying  in 
a  coffin  in  Egypt,  the  truculent  brothers  who  had 
sold  him  for  a  slave  are  gone,  and  the  whole  genera- 
tion is  swept  away.  What  then  ?  They  were  the 
instruments  of  God's  purposes  for  a  while.  Are  His 
purposes  dead  because  the  instruments  are  laid 
aside  ?  The  homely  proverb  says  that  there  are  as 
good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it,  and  that 
is  especially  true  when  God  casts  the  net. 

We  should  keep  both  halves  of  the  process  clear 
before  us.  Let  us  be  quite  sure  that  we  never  give 
an  undue  weight  to  the  one  half  of  the  whole  truth. 
There  are  people  far  too  much,  constitutionally  and 
perhaps  (by  reason  of  a  mistaken  notion  of  religion) 
religiously,  inclined  to  the  contemplation  of  the  more 
melancholy  side  of  these  truths ;  and  there  are 
people  far  too  exclusively  disposed  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  other.  But  the  bulk  of  us  never  trouble 
our  heads  about  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  go 
on,  forgetting  altogether  that  swift,  sudden,  stealthy, 
skinny  hand  that  is  put  out  to  lay  hold  of  the 
swimmer  and  then  pull  him  underneath  the  water ; 
and  which  will  clasp  us  by  the  ankles  one  day,  and 
draw  us  down.  Do  we  ever  think  about  it  ?  If  not, 
surely,  surely,  we  are  leaving  out  of  sight  one  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  formative  elements  in  our  lives.  The 
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ignoring  of  it  is  but  too  natural,  and  robs  life  of 
dignity,  gravity,  and  strenuousness. 

And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  when  our  hearts  are 
faint,  or  when  the  pressure  of  human  mortality — our 
own,  that  of  our  dear  ones,  or  that  of  others — seems 
to  weigh  us  down,  or  when  it  looks  to  us  as  if  God's 
work  was  failing  for  want  of  people  to  do  it,  let  us 
remember  the  other  side — "And  the  children  of 
Israel  .  .  .  increased  .  .  .  and  waxed  exceeding 
mighty;  .  .  .  and  the  iand  was  filled  with  them." 
So  we  shall  keep  the  middle  path,  which  is  the  path 
of  safety,  and  so  avoid  the  folly  of  extremes. 

Such  thoughts  should  stimulate  us  to  service. 
Our  little  task  should  be  in  the  same  line  of  direction 
with  Grod's  "increasing  purpose,"  which  runs  un- 
broken "  through  the  ages."  Our  individual  lives 
are  but  like  tiny  pools  on  the  shores  of  some  fiord  or 
loch  that  runs  far  inland ;  but  the  great  tidal  wave 
that  rolls  away  out  over  the  broad  Atlantic  tells  on 
them,  and  both  the  ebb  and  the  flow  help  to  make 
even  their  shallow  waters  wholesome.  If  my  work 
is  done  in  and  for  God,  I  shall  never  have  to  look 
back  and  say,  as  we  certainly  shall  say  one  day, 
either  here  or  yonder,  unless  our  lives  be  thus  part 
of  the  divine  plan,  "  What  a  fool  I  was  !  Seventy 
years  of  toiling  and  moiling  and  effort  and  sweat,  and 
it  has  all  come  to  nothing  ;  like  a  long  algebraic 
sum  that  covers  pages  of  intricate  calculations,  and 
the  pluses  and  fjiinuses  just  balance  each  other : 
and  the  net  result  is  a  round  nought."     So  let  us 
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keep  in  view  the  twofold  process,  and  let  it  stir  us  to 
make  sure  that  **  in  our  embers  "  shall  be  "  something 
that  doth  live,"  and  that,  not  "Nature,"  but  some- 
thing better  —  God  —  '*  remembers  what  was  so 
fugitive."  It  is  not  fugitive,  if  it  is  a  part  of  the 
mighty  whole. 

The  contemplation  of  this  double  process  should 
make  us  content  to  do  insignificant  and  unfinished 
work.  Joseph  might  have  thought,  as  he  lay  dying, 
that  he  had  not  effected  much  to  further  his  people's 
possession  of  Canaan,  by  bringing  them  down  to 
Egypt.  But  he  had  helped  forward  the  realisation 
of  God's  designs  some  small  distance,  and  that  is 
enough  for  any  man.  All  our  work  in  this  world 
has  to  be  only  what  the  physiologists  call  functional. 
God  has  a  great  scheme  running  on  through  ages. 
Joseph  gives  it  a  helping  hand  for  a  time,  and  then 
somebody  else  takes  up  the  running,  and  carries  the 
purpose  forward  a  little  further.  A  great  many 
hands  are  placed  on  the  ropes  that  draw  the  car  of 
the  Ruler  of  the  world,  and  one  after  another  they  get 
stiffened  in  death  ;  but  the  car  goes  on.  We  should 
be  contented  to  do  our  small  piece  of  the  work, 
whether  or  not  it  can  be  isolated  from  the  rest  and 
held  up,  and  people  can  say  "  He  did  that  entire 
thing  unaided."  That  is  not  the  case  for  most  of  us. 
A  great  many  threads  go  to  make  the  piece  of  cloth, 
and  a  great  many  throws  of  the  shuttle  to  weave 
the  web.  A  great  many  cubes  of  glass  make  up  the 
mosaic ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  the  red  cube  to 
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pride  itself  on  its  fiery  glow,  or  the  grey  to  boast  of 
its  silvery  coolness.  They  are  all  parts  of  the  pat- 
tern, and  as  long  as  they  keep  their  riglit  places 
they  complete  the  artist's  design.  Thus,  if  we  think 
of  how  one  soweth  and  another  reapeth,  we  may  be 
content  to  receive  half-done  works  from  our  fathers, 
anJ  to  hand  on  unfinished  tasks  to  them  that  come 
after  us.  It  is  not  a  great  trial  of  a  man's  modesty, 
if  he  lives  near  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  content  to  do  but 
a  very  small  fragment  of  the  Master's  work. 

This  double  process  should  lift  our  thoughts  to 
Him  who  lives  for  ever.  Moses  dies,  Joshua  catches 
the  torch  from  his  dying  hand,  because  God  said  : 
"As  I  was  with  Moses,  so  will  I  be  with  thee." 
Therefore  we  can  turn  away  from  thoughts  of  the 
darkness  that  has  sucked  down  so  much,  which  our 
own  hearts  or  Christ's  Church  seem  to  need  so 
sorely,  and  turn  to  the  Christ  who  "  became  dead 
and  is  alive  for  evermore."  He  lives ;  He  lives! 
No  man  is  indispensable  for  public  work  or  for 
private  affection  and  solace,  so  long  as  there  is  a 
living  Christ  for  us  to  hold  by.  We  need  that  con- 
viction for  ourselves  often.  When  life  seems  empty 
and  hope  dead,  and  nothing  is  able  to  fill  the  vacuity 
or  still  the  pain,  we  have  to  look  to  the  vision  of  the 
Lord  sitting  on  the  empty  throne,  high  and  lifted 
up,  and  yet  very  near  the  aching  and  void  heart. 
Christ  lives,  and  that  is  enough. 

So  the  separated  workers  in   all   the  generations 

who  did   their   little   bit   of  service,   like  the  many 
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generations  of  builders  who  laboured  through  cen- 
turies upon  the  completion  of  some  great  cathedral, 
will  be  united  at  the  last;  **  and  he  that  soweth,  and 
he  that  reapeth,  shall  rejoice  together  "  in  the  har- 
vest which  neither  the  sower  nor  the  reaper  had 
produced,  but  He  who  blessed  the  toils  of  both. 
'*  Joseph  died,  and  all  his  brethren,  and  all  that 
generation."  But  Jesus  lives,  and  therefore  His 
people  **  grow  and  multiply. 
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"  When  thou  goest,  thy  steps  shall  not  be  straitened, 
and  when  thou  runnest,  thou  shalt  not  stumble." 

Proverbs  iv.  12. 

The  well-worn  metaphor  likening  life  to  a  path  has 
many  felicities.  It  suggests  continual  change,  pro- 
gress in  a  definite  direction,  the  linking  of  all  our 
days  to  one  another,  and  a  final  goal.  "  The  way  " 
spoken  of  in  the  context  is  *'  the  way  of  wisdom," 
both  as  being  that  which  wisdom  points  out,  and 
that  in  which  wisdom  accompanies  us.  "When 
thou  goest  " — that  pictures  the  monotonous  tramp 
tramp,  tramp  along  the  path,  the  humdrum  "one 
foot  up  and  another  down,"  which  makes  the 
greater  part  of  every  life.  "  When  thou  runnest  " — 
that  pictures  the  brief  bursts  of  more  than  usual 
energy,  or  the  crises  that  are  suddenly  sprung  on 
us.  Both  are  provided  against  if  we  walk  in  the 
path  of  wisdom.  That  "  if"  carries  a  stringent  con- 
dition, which  assumes  an  even  more  imperative 
necessity  and  opens  an  even  fuller  blessing,  when 
read  in  the  light  of  Christ's  incarnation  than  it  did 
to  the  teacher  of  wisdom,  who  wrote  these  early 
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chapters  of  Proverbs.  To  his  vision  there  rose  the 
august  and  serene  figure  of  the  queenly  Wisdom, 
which  is  more  than  a  personification,  albeit  some- 
what less  than  a  person.  But  the  ancient  sage's 
visions  can  only  become  realities  when  the  Wisdom, 
which  he  saw  shimmering  through  darkness,  takes 
to  itself  a  human  form,  and  the  Word  becomes  flesh 
and  dwells  among  us. 

With  that  heightening  of  the  conception  of  Wis- 
dom, the  conception  of  the  path  of  wisdom  is  also 
heightened,  and  it  becomes  the  path  in  which  Jesus, 
the  Incarnate  Wisdom,  walked,  leaving  us  an  example 
that  we  should  follow  His  steps.  What  will  walking 
in  that  path  be  then  ?  We  may  put  the  answer  in 
three  sentences.  We  must  let  Christ,  *'  the  Wisdom 
of  God,"  choose  our  path,  and  make  sure  that,  by 
submission  of  our  wills,  our  paths  are  His  and  not 
merely  ours.  We  must  walk  where  and  as  He 
walked,  treading  carefully  in  His  footprints,  as  men 
on  an  ice-slope  do  in  the  guide's.  We  must  keep 
company  with  Him  on  the  road.  If  we  do  these  three 
things — if  we  say  to  Him,  "  Lord,  when  Thou  sayest 
go,  I  go ;  when  Thou  biddest  me  come,  I  come ;  I  am 
Thy  slave,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  bondage  more  than  in 
all  licentious  hberty,  and  what  Thou  biddest  me  do, 
I  do  " — if  we  further  say,  "  As  Thou  art,  so  am  I  in 
the  world,"  and  further:  "Leave  me  not  alone,  and 
let  me  cling  to  Thee  on  the  road,  as  a  little  child 
holds  on  by  her  mother's  skirt  or  her  father's  hand  " 
—then,  and  only  then,  we  walk  in  the  path  of  wisdom. 
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We  have  here,  then,  a  promise  for  the  long,  un- 
eventful stretches  of  life.  The  bulk  of  our  lives  is 
of  the  kind  described  by  the  first  clause.  For  many 
miles  of  road  there  is  nothing  exciting  to  vary  the 
grind.  Everything  is  as  it  was  yesterday,  and  as 
it  will  probably  be  to-morrow.  "  The  trivial  round  " 
makes  up  the  larger  part  of  every  life.  By  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  wine  is  water,  and  only  a 
small  percentage  of  alcohol  is  diffused  through  the 
great  mass  of  the  tamer  liquid.  If  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  to  help  us  in  the  monotonous  stretches,  what 
is  His  help  worth  ?  Unless  the  trivial  is  His  field, 
His  field  is  restricted  indeed.  We  all  know  the 
deadening  influence  of  habit,  the  sense  of  weariness 
and  almost  of  disgust,  at  the  repetition  day  after  day 
of  the  same  tasks.  The  only  way  of  preventing  the 
common  from  becoming  commonplace,  and  the  small 
from  becoming  trivial,  and  the  familiar  from  becom- 
ing contemptible,  is  to  link  all  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  do  all  for  Him  and  in  company  with  Him. 
Then  the  rough  places  will  be  made  plain,  the 
mountains  of  difficulty  be  brought  low,  and  the 
valleys  of  the  commonplace  be  exalted.  "  He 
makcth  my  feet  like  hinds'  feet,"  sang  Habakkuk, 
the  very  embodiment  of  buoyant,  graceful,  swift 
movement.  If  we  will  walk  with  Christ  towards 
Christ,  we  may  have  such  ease  of  light  motion, 
instead  of  a  dull  plodding  along  the  dull  road  of 
uneventful  life. 

In  another  aspect,  too,   this  promise  is  fulfilled, 
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for  though  wisdom's  way  is  narrow,  it  is  broad 
enough  for  the  lovers  of  wisdom.  A  sober  man 
goes  in  a  straight  line,  it  is  the  drunkard  who 
staggers  over  the  breadth  of  the  road.  The  limits 
which  enjoining  Love  lays  down,  and  obeying  Love 
accepts,  are  not  restraints.  "  I  will  walk  at  liberty, 
for — I  do  as  I  like  ?  "  No  ;  that  is  slavery  ;  but  "  I 
will  walk  at  liberty,  for  I  keep  Thy  precepts  "  ;  and 
I  do  not  want  to  go  vagrantising  at  large,  but  limit 
myself  thankfully  to  the  way  which  Thou  dost 
mark  out. 

''When  thou  runnest,  thou  shalt  not  stumble." 
Crises  do  come,  calling  for  the  putting  forth  of  all 
our  powers  to  do  or  suffer.  The  spurts  are  short, 
but  they  exhaust.  We  live  years  in  moments  of 
supreme  agony  or  bliss.  The  runner  is  apt  to  trip, 
and  the  greater  the  speed  the  more  the  danger  of  a 
stumble,  and  the  more  disastrous  its  consequences. 
We  all  know  how  many  men  there  are  that  do  very 
well  in  the  uneventful  commonplaces  of  life,  but 
bring  them  face  to  face  with  some  great  difficulty  or 
some  great  trial,  and  there  is  a  dismal  failure.  But 
Jesus  will  make  us  fit  to  face  great  difficulties,  or 
great  sorrows,  or  anything  that  may  storm  down  on 
us  out  of  the  dark.  If  we  will  attend  to  the  con- 
ditions and  walk  in  wisdom's  way,  the  prophetic 
promise  will  be  fulfilled  to  us,  and  He  will  lead  us 
"  through  the  depths,  as  an  horse  in  the  wilder- 
ness," that  we  "  stumble  not."  A  strong  hand  on 
the  rein  will  hold  up  the  trembling  creature's  head, 
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as  it  goes  sliding  over  the  smooth,  slippery,  rock- 
surfaces,  and  it  will  safely  reach,  and  rest  in,  the 
valley.  "  Now,  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  keep  us 
from  stumbling"  (as  is  the  true  rendering),  "and  to 
present  us  faultless  ...  be  glory."  If  we  trust 
Him,  keep  near  Him,  let  Him  choose  our  way,  and 
try  to  be  like  Him  in  it ;  whatever  great  occasions 
may  arise  either  of  sorrow  or  of  duty,  we  shall  be 
equal  to  them. 

But  the  virtue  that  comes  out  victorious  in  the 
crises  must  have  been  nourished  and  cultivated  in 
the  humdrum  moments.  For  it  is  no  time  to  make 
one's  first  acquaintance  with  Jesus  Christ,  when  the 
eyeballs  of  some  ravenous  wild  beast  are  staring  into 
ours,  and  its  mouth  is  open  to  swallow  us.  Unless 
He  has  kept  our  feet  from  being  straitened  in  the 
quiet  walk.  He  will  not  be  able  to  keep  us  from 
stumbling  in  the  vehement  run. 

"They  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  they  shall 
walk  and  not  faint,"  said  the  same  prophet.  So  it 
is  from  God,  the  Unfainting  and  the  Unwearied,  that 
the  strength  comes  which  makes  our  steps  buoyant 
with  energy  amidst  the  commonplaces,  and  steadfast 
and  established  at  the  crises,  of  our  lives.  But 
before  these  two  great  promises  is  put  another: 
"They  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles,"  and 
therefore  both  the  other  become  possible.  That 
is  to  say,  fellowship  with  God  in  the  heavens,  which 
is  made  possible  on  earth  by  communion  with 
Christ,  is   the   condition    both    of  unwearied    run- 
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ning,  and  of  unfainting  walking.  If  we  will  keep 
in  the  path  of  Christ,  He  will  take  care  of  the 
commonplace  dreary  tracts  and  of  the  brief  moments 
of  strain  and  effort,  and  will  bring  us  at  last  where 
He  has  gone,  if  looking  unto  Him,  we  ^*  run  with 
patience  the  race,"  and  walk  with  cheerfulness  the 
road,  **  that  is  set  before  us.*' 
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*  Our  lamps  are  gone  out." — Matthew  xxv.  8  (R.  V.) 

The  rendering  of  the  Revised  Version  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  the  Authorised,  as  more  accurate  and 
far  more  vivid.  The  sleeping  five  hastily  looked  to 
their  lamps  when  they  woke,  and  saw  them  flickering 
and  dying  down.  A  note  of  alarm  as  well  as  of 
surprise  is  audible  in  their  startled  exclamation. 
Their  discovery  and  their  dread  were  alike  too  late, 
and  as  they  went  on  their  hopeless  search  for  what 
they  might  once  have  had  in  abundance,  the  last 
faint  glimmer  ceased,  and  they  had  to  grope  their 
way  in  the  dark,  with  their  lightless  lamps  hanging 
useless  in  their  slack  hands,  while  near  at  hand  the 
torches  of  the  bridal  procession,  in  which  they 
might  have  had  a  part,  flashed  through  the  night. 
The  issue  of  the  process  of  extinction  does  not  con- 
cern us  now  ;  the  process  itself  does. 

The  Old  Testament  symbolism  is  our  best  guide 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  oil.  Throughout  it, 
oil  symbolises  the  divine  influences  that  come  down 
on  men  appointed  by  God  to  their  several  functions, 
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and  which  are  there  traced  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord.  So  priests  were  set  apart  by  unction  with 
the  holy  oil ;  so  Samuel  poured  oil  on  the  black 
locks  of  Saul.  So,  too,  the  very  name  Messiah 
means  anointed,  and  the  great  prophecy,  which 
Jesus  claimed  for  His  own  in  His  first  sermon  in  the 
synagogue  at  Nazareth,  put  into  the  Messiah's  lips 
the  declaration,  ^^  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me  because  He  hath  anointed  me."  So  Zechariah 
saw  in  vision  a  golden  lamp-stand  with  seven  lamps, 
and  on  either  side  of  it  an  olive  tree,  from  which 
oil  flowed  through  golden  pipes  to  feed  the  flame. 
The  interpretation  of  the  vision  was  given  by  the 
"angel  that  talked  with  "  the  prophet:  "Not  by 
might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the 
Lord." 

So,  then,  we  follow  the  plainly  marked  road  of 
Scriptural  use  of  a  symbol,  when  we  take  the  oil  in 
this  parable  to  be  that  which  every  listener  to  Jesus, 
who  was  instructed  in  the  old  things  which  He  was 
bringing  forth  with  new  emphasis  from  the  ancient 
treasure-house  of  the  Word  of  God,  would  take  it 
to  be — namely,  the  sum  of  the  influences  from 
heaven  which  were  bestowed  through  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord. 

Such  being  the  meaning  of  the  oil,  what  is  meant 
by  the  lamp  ?  The  interpretation  of  the  oil  as  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  necessarily  involves  the 
explanation  of  the  lamp  which  is  fed  by  it,  as  being 
the  spiritual  life  in  the  individual,  which  is  nourished 
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and  made  visible  to  the  world  as  light,  by  the 
continual  communication  from  God  of  these  hallowing 
influences.  The  great  seven-branched  lamp  which 
stood  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Temple,  was  the  symbol  of  the  collective  Israel,  as 
recipient  of  divine  influences,  and  thereby  made 
the  light  of  a  dark  world.  Its  rays  streamed  out 
over  the  desert,  beaming  illumination  and  invitation 
to  those  who  sat  in  darkness,  to  behold  the  great 
light  and  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord. 
Zechariah's  emblem  was  based  on  the  Temple  lamp. 
In  accordance  with  the  greater  prominence  given  by 
the  Old  Testament  to  national  than  to  individual 
religion,  both  of  these  represented  the  people  as  a 
whole.  In  accordance  with  the  more  advanced 
individualism  of  the  New  Testament,  this  parable  so 
far  varies  the  application  of  the  emblem,  that  each  of 
the  ten  virgins  who,  as  a  whole  stand  for  the 
collective  professing  Church,  has  her  own  lamp. 
But  that  is  the  only  difference  between  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  uses  of  the  symbol. 

That  life  may  gradually  die  out.  All  spiritual 
emotions,  and  the  life  of  which  they  are  the  mani- 
festation, die  unless  nourished.  They  have  no 
guarantee  of  perpetuity  except  on  plain  conditions. 
We  may  live,  and  our  life  may  die.  We  may  trust, 
and  our  trust  may  tremble  into  unbelief.  We  may 
obey,  and  our  obedience  may  be  broken  by 
mutinous  risings  of  self-will.  We  may  walk  in 
paths  of  righteousness,  and  our  feet  may  falter  and 
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turn  aside.  The  lamp  may  be  "  kindled  and  (there- 
fore) shining,"  but  it  will  be  but  ''  for  a  season," 
unless  it  is  fed  from  the  source  from  which  it  was  lit. 

The  process  is  slow.  The  flame  of  a  lamp  does 
not  go  out  at  once.  The  white  part  lessens,  and  the 
imperfectly  consumed  blue  portion  encroaches  on  it, 
then  the  flame  flickers,  and,  as  it  were,  shudders 
itself  off  the  wick,  and  leaves  a  charred,  red  line, 
which  soon  breaks  up  into  points,  and  these  twinkle 
out  one  after  another,  and  then  all  is  blackness  and 
the  lamp  has  gone  out.  So  slowly  may  the  light  in 
the  soul  die  away.  The  process  of  extinction  may 
be  long  protracted,  like  the  reluctant  close  of  a 
summer's  day,  like  the  slow  dropping  of  the  blood 
from  a  fatal  wound. 

That  extinction  of  the  light  is  brought  about  by 
simply  doing  nothing.  The  five  foolish  maidens  did 
not  stray  into  forbidden  paths.  They  merely  slept. 
True  the  other  five  also  slept,  and,  if  we  were 
studying  the  parable  as  a  whole,  there  would  be 
much  to  say  as  to  the  difference  between  the 
slumbers  of  the  two  groups ;  but  for  our  present 
purpose  it  is  enough  to  note  that  nothing  is  alleged 
against  the  hapless  five,  except  negligence  deepening 
into  slumber,  and  the  consequent  failure  to  provide 
oil.  They  did  not  wish  their  lamps  to  go  out,  nor 
of  set  purpose  omit  to  provide  for  their  keeping 
alight.  They  were  simply  negligent,  and  because  of 
that  negligence  they  earned  the  name  of  "  foolish." 
If  we  do  not  look  forward,  and  prepare  for  possible 
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drains  upon  our  powers,  we  shall  deserve  the  same 
adjective.  If  we  do  not  lay  in  stores  for  future  use, 
we  must  be  sent  to  school  to  the  harvesting  ant  and 
the  bee.  That  lesson  applies  to  all  departments  of 
life  ;  but  it  is  eminently  applicable  to  spiritual  life, 
which  is  sustained  only  by  communications  from  the 
Spirit  of  God.  For  these  will  be  imperceptibly 
lessened,  and  may  be  altogether  intercepted,  unless 
diligent  attention  is  given  to  keep  the  channels  open 
by  which  they  are  poured  into  the  spirit.  Water- 
pipes  are  sometimes  choked  by  a  matted  mass  of 
trifles.  Simple  torpor  has  more  shipwrecks  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  to  answer  for  than  positive 
wickedness  has.  We  have  only  to  do  what  a  great 
many  of  us  are  doing — that  is,  nothing — in  order  to 
quench  the  light  in  our  lamps. 

The  way  to  ensure  its  continuance  is  to  keep 
close  to  Jesus  Christ  in  faith,  love,  communion,  and 
obedience.  When  one  of  the  patriarchs  had  com- 
mitted a  great  sin,  and  had  unbelievingly  twitched 
his  hand  out  of  God's  hand,  and  gone  away  down 
into  Egypt  to  help  himself  instead  of  trusting  to 
God,  he  was  commanded,  on  his  return  to  Palestine, 
to  go  to  the  place  where  he  dwelt  at  the  first,  and 
begin  again  at  that  point  where  he  began  when  he 
first  entered  the  land.  Which  being  translated  is 
just  this — the  only  way  to  keep  our  spirits  vital  and 
quick  is  by  having  recourse  again  and  again  to  the 
same  power  which  first  imparted  life  to  them,  and 
that  is  done  by  the  same  means  as  at  first,  the  means 
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of  simple  reliance  upon  Christ,  in  the  consciousness 
of  our  own  deep  need,  and  believingly  waiting  upon 
Him  for  the  repeated  communication  of  the  gifts 
which  we,  alas  !  have  so  often  misimproved.  If  we 
hold  up  our  emptiness  to  Him,  He  will  fill  it  with 
His  fulness,  and  the  light  that  seems  to  be  flickering 
to  extinction  will  flame  up  again.  He  "will  not 
quench  the  dimly  burning  wick,"  but,  as  the 
priests  walked  all  through  the  night  to  tend  the 
golden  lamps  of  the  Temple,  so  He  who  walks 
amidst  the  seven  candlesticks  will  see  that  each 
little  lamp  is  fed  according  to  its  capacity  and  need. 
The  process  of  extinction  may  be  going  on  and 
the  lamp-bearer  be  quite  ignorant  of  it.  A  sleeping 
woman  could  not  tell  if  her  lamp  was  alight.  A 
drowsy  Christian  does  not  know  that  his  is  nearly 
out.  To  be  unconscious  of  approximation  to  such 
a  condition  is  one  of  the  signs  that  it  is  ours.  A 
frost-bitten  limb  is  quite  comfortable;  it  tingles 
only  when  life  is  coming  back.  No  one  was  more 
surprised  than  these  five  witless  women  when  they 
opened  their  sleepy  eyes  and  saw  the  true  state  of 
affairs.  It  is  wise  for  all  of  us  to  ask,  Is  it  I  ? 
and  to  make  sure  that  our  loins  are  girt  about 
and  our  lamps  burning. 
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"  She  said  unto  her  son,  '  Bring  me  yet  a  vessel.' 
And  he  said  unto  her,  '  There  is  not  a  vessel  more,' 
and  the  oil  stayed." — 2  Kings  iv.  6. 

The  strange  story  from  which  the  above  words  are 
taken  is  like  most  of  Elisha's  miracles,  in  having  no 
grave  or  lofty  purpose  or  lesson,  and  being  wrought 
simply  to  extricate  some  one  from  a  trivial,  transient 
difficulty. 

A  poor  widow  came  to  the  prophet  as  a  sort  ot 
deliverer-general,  with  her  pitiful  tale  of  how  she 
was  left  penniless  with  two  children,  whom  a  harsh 
creditor  was  about  to  take  as  slaves,  as  he  had  the 
legal  right  to  do.  Elisha  had  to  contrive,  as  well  as 
to  execute,  a  way  for  her  paying  off  lier  debt,  and  he 
determined  to  work  a  nn'racle  for  her.  Her  home 
was  bare  of  everything  but  one  pot  of  oil,  her  only 
possession.  He  bade  her  borrow  vessels  from  all 
her  neighbours,  as  many  as  she  could,  and  then  she 
was  to  shut  herself  into  the  house  with  her  boys, 
and  pour  out  into  the  medley  of  jars  and  dishes  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes  which  she  had  got  together.  She 
beHeved   the   prophet  and   did  as  she  was  bidden, 
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her  two  boys,  delighted  no  doubt  with  their  work, 
bringing  vessels  empty  and  gazing,  open-eyed,  as 
the  golden  stream  came  from  the  inexhaustible  jar, 
and  carrying  them  away  full.  When  the  last  of 
them  was  filled  "the  oil  stayed,"  but  enough  had 
flowed  to  be  sold  for  as  much  as  more  than  paid  the 
debt.  It  is  a  singular  story,  ver}^  unlike  most  Biblical 
miracles.  But  we  ma}^  venture  to  find  in  it  a  symbol, 
which  was  not  intended,  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Oil  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influences  is 
poured  into  the  spirits  of  Christians.  We  must 
bring  vessels  if  we  would  not  check  the  flow. 

We  must  bring  the  vessel  of  Desire.  God  can 
give  many  things  without  our  wishing  them,  but  not 
His  best  gift  of  Himself.  He  cannot  make  us  wise 
if  we  do  not  wish  instruction,  nor  holy  if  we  have 
no  desire  for  holiness.  He  cannot  save  a  man  from 
his  sins,  if  the  man  holds  on  to  them  with  both 
hands,  as  a  shell-fish  does  with  its  claws  when  we 
try  to  drag  it  from  its  chink  in  the  rock. 

God,  indeed,  is  always  giving,  and  long  before 
any  desires  of  ours  went  up  to  Him,  His  love  was 
pouring  down  on  us,  just  as  sunbeams  rushed  from 
the  sun,  before  the  planets  had  been  completely 
shaped  out  of  the  nebulous  haze  surrounding  them, 
which  intercepted  the  light.  But  while  He  is  ever 
giving,  our  capacity  to  receive  determines  the  measure 
of  our  reception,  and  a  principal  element  in  deter- 
mining our  capacity  is  our  desire.  As  the  atmo- 
sphere  rushes   into  every  vacuum  ;  or  as   the  sea 
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runs  up  into,  and  fills,  every  sinuosity  of  the  coast; 
so  wherever  a  heart  opens,  and  the  unbroken  coast- 
line is  indented,  as  it  were,  by  desire,  in  rushes  the 
tide  of  the  divine  gifts.  We  have  God  in  the 
measure  in  which  we  desire  Him. 

But  the  desire  that  receives  must  be  more  than 
a  feeble,  fleeting  wish.  Lazily  wishing  and  strenu- 
ously desiring  are  different ;  the  former  obtains 
nothing,  the  latter  everything.  Desire  must  be 
steadfast,  too.  If  the  widow's  boys  had  held  their 
vessels  under  the  jar  with  unsteady  hands,  or  shifted 
them  from  side  to  side,  much  oil  would  have  been 
spilled.  The  steadfast  longing  is  the  answered 
longing ;  but  the  unstable  man  is  not  to  *'  think  that 
he  shall  receive  anything  of  the  Lord." 

There  is  but  one  region  where,  and  one  object  of 
desire  in  regard  to  which,  we  can  be  certain  that  we 
shall  have  what  we  wish,  and  as  much  as  we  wish. 
Surely  it  is  wise  to  turn  from  this  world  of  vain 
longing,  in  which  satisfied  desires  are  rare,  and  are 
almost  as  disappointing  as  balked  ones,  to  Him  who 
will  never  fail  to  fulfil  the  desires  of  them  that  fear 
Him. 

Another  vessel  which  we  must  bring  is  Expectancy. 
Confident  anticipation  that  it  shall  be  unto  us  even 
as  we  will  is  warranted  in  the  Christian  life  and 
nowhere  else.  We  set  the  limit  to  our  possession 
of  God  by  our  expectation.  That  is  what  Jesus 
meant  by  His  often  repeated  word:  *' According  to 
thy  faith,   be  it  unto  thee,"  and  by  His  promise: 
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*'  Believe  that  ye  receive  them,  and  ye  shall  have 
them."  Many  of  us  have  expectations  less  than  our 
desires,  and  all  of  us  have  desires  less  than  the 
possibilities  of  God's  gift.  Some  of  us  would  be 
very  much  astonished  if  the  things  that  we  pray  for 
were  given  to  us.  If  we  expect  little  we  shall  get 
little.  If  we  dig  the  trench  wide  and  deep,  the  water 
will  flow  in  and  fill  it.  We  cannot  raise  our  con- 
fident expectations  too  high ;  for  "  He  is  able  to  do 
for  us  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  " 
as  well  as  "  think."  The  Apostle  has  set  one  limit 
for  them,  when  just  before  that  doxology,  he  prayed 
that  "  ye  may  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God." 
There  are  two  limits ;  one  is  the  illimitableness  of 
God's  perfection,  the  possibilities  of  our  possession 
of  Him  are  not  exhausted  until  we  have  reached  that 
infinite  completeness.  But  then  there  is  a  practical, 
working  limit  for  each  of  us ;  and  that  is — what  do 
we  desire  ?  and  what  do  we  expect  ?  God  can  give 
more  than  we  can  ask  or  think,  but  He  cannot  at 
the  moment  give  more  than  we  expect  or  desire. 

The  widow's  cups  were  of  a  definite  capacity,  and 
when  they  were  filled,  they  were  filled,  and  there  an 
end.  But  the  more  that  is  put  into  our  spirits,  the 
more  they  can  take  in.  Our  hearts  are  elastic,  and 
are  widened  by  desire,  expectance  and  fruition. 
The  enlarging  process  is  endless,  and  since  the  gift 
is  infinite,  and  the  capacity  of  the  recipient  is  capable 
of  indefinite  increase,  immortal  life  is  sure. 

We  must  bring  the  vessel  of  Obedience.     "  If  any 
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man  wills  to  do  His  will  he  shall  know  of  the  teach- 
ing." Wishes  and  expectation  must  be  sustained 
b}'  conduct,  or  they  will  be  vain.  We  may  contra- 
dict and  stifle  desires  by  inconsistent  living,  and 
thereby  may  make  it  impossible  that  anticipations 
should  be  fulfilled.  A  vessel  full  of  baser  liquors 
has  no  room  for  the  oil.  Are  our  daily  doings  of 
such  a  nature  as  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is 
symbolised  by  the  oil,  can  come  into  our  hearts; 
or  are  we  quenching  and  grieving  Him  so  that  He 

"  Can  but  listen  at  the  gate 
And  hear  the  household  jar  within  "  ? 

Desire,  Anticipation,  and  Obedience — these  three 
must  never  be  separated,  if  we  are  to  receive  the  gift 
of  Himself,  which  God  delights  and  waits  to  give. 
All  spiritual  possessions  and  powers  grow  by  use, 
even  as  exercised  muscles  are  strengthened,  and 
unused  ones  tend  to  be  atrophied.  It  is  possible, 
by  neglect  of  God  and  of  the  gift  given  to  us,  to 
incur  the  stern  sentence  passed  on  the  slothful 
servant — "  Take  it  from  him."  By  disobedience 
and  negligence  we  choke  the  channel  through  which 
God's  gifts  can  flow  to  us.  If  we  bring  these  three 
vessels,  we  shall  not  go  away  with  them  empty. 
"  Open  thy  mouth  wide,  and  I  will  fill  it." 
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•*  He  loved  the  people ;  all  His  saints  are  in  Thy 
hand  ;  and  they  sat  down  at  Thy  feet ;  every  one  shall 
receive  of  Thy  words." — Deuteronomy  xxxiii.  3. 

Whoever  was  the  author  of  this  great  song,  he  has, 
by  dint  of  divine  inspiration  and  his  sympathy  with 
the  inmost  spirit  of  the  Old  Covenant,  anticipated 
some  of  the  deepest  thoughts  of  the  New  Covenant, 
in  the  words  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  His  invoca- 
tions of  blessing  on  the  tribes  have  for  their  founda- 
tion the  revelation  of  God  on  Sinai.  He  begins 
with  the  fact  with  which  the  national  existence 
began,  and  on  the  basis  of  that,  outlines  in  these 
words  the  elements  of  the  relation  between  God  and 
His  "  saints." 

Divine  Love  is  the  starting-point  of  all.  The 
word  rendered  "  loved "  is  eloquent,  both  in  its 
literal  meaning  and  in  its  form.  It  is  only  employed 
in  this  place,  but  has  cognates  in  allied  languages, 
which  mean  the  bosom  and  a  tender  embracey  and  so 
it  suggests  the  picture  of  that  Divine  Lover  folding 
"the  people  "to  His  heart,  as  a  mother  might  her 
child,    and   cherishing   them   in    His   bosom.     The 
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participial  form  is  used  here,  implying  that  the  act 
spoken  of  is  continuous.  That  tender  love  is  time- 
less, lifted  above  the  distinctions  of  tenses,  such  as 
past,  present  or  future,  having  no  beginning  and 
therefore  no  end,  no  growth  and  therefore  no  decay. 

Further,  mark  the  place  in  this  great  song  where 
this  verse  comes  in.  As  we  said,  it  is  laid  as  the  begin- 
ning of  everything.  "  We  love  Him  because  He  first 
loved  us  "  was  the  height  to  which  the  last  of  the 
Apostles  attained  in  the  last  of  his  writings.  But 
this  singer,  with  the  mists  of  antiquity  round  him, 
who  knew  nothing  about  the  Cross,  nothing  about 
the  historical  Christ,  who  had  only  that  which 
modern  thinkers  tell  us  is  a  revelation  of  a  wrathful 
God,  somehow  or  other  rose  to  the  height  of  the 
evangelical  conception  of  God's  love  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  very  existence  of  a  people  who  are  His. 
Like  an  orchid  growing  on  a  block  of  dry  wood  and 
putting  forth  a  gorgeous  bloom,  he,  with  so  much 
less  to  feed  his  faith  than  we  have,  has  yet  borne 
this  fair  flower  of  deep  and  devout  insight  into  the 
secret  of  things  and  the  heart  of  God.  "  He  loved 
the  people  " — therefore  He  formed  them  for  Himself; 
therefore  He  brought  them  out  of  bondage  ;  therefore 
He  came  down  in  flashing  fire  on  Sinai  and  made 
known  His  will,  which  to  know  and  do  is  life.  All 
begins  from  the  tender,  timeless  love  of  God. 

And  if  the  question  is  asked.  Why  does  God  thus 
love  ?  the  only  answer  is.  Because  He  is  God.  "  Not 
for  your  sakes,  O  house  of  Israel  .  .  .  but  for  mine 
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own  name's  sake."  The  love  of  God  is  self- 
originated.  In  it,  as  in  all  His  acts,  He  is  His  own 
motive,  as  His  name,  "  I  am  that  I  am,"  proclaims. 
It  is  inseparable  from  His  being,  and  flows  forth 
before,  and  independent  of,  any  thing  in  the  creature 
which  could  draw  it  out.  Men's  love  is  attracted  by 
their  perception  or  their  imagination  of  something 
lovable  in  its  objects.  It  is  like  a  well,  where  there 
has  to  be  much  work  of  the  pump-handle  before  the 
gush  comes.  God's  love  is  like  an  artesian  well,  or  a 
fountain  springing  up  from  unknown  depths  in 
obedience  to  its  own  impulse. 

The  bed-rock  is  the  spontaneous,  unalterable, 
inexhaustible,  ever-active,  fervent  love  of  God,  like 
that  with  which  a  mother  clasps  her  child  to  her 
maternal  breast.  This  great  thought  was  a  product 
of  Judaism.  Let  no  man  say  that  the  God  of  Love 
is  unknown  to  the  Old  Testament. 

From  that  root  of  all  things  springs  guardian  care 
of  all  who  answer  His  love  by  theirs.  The  singer 
goes  on,  mixing  up  his  pronouns  in  the  usual  fashion 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  "  All  His  saints  are  in  Thy  hand." 
Now,  what  is  a  saint  ?  A  man  that  answers  God's 
love  by  his  love.  The  notion  of  a  saint  has  been 
marred  and  mutilated  by  the  Church  and  the  world. 
It  has  been  taken  as  a  special  designation  of  certain 
selected  individuals,  mostly  of  the  ascetic  and 
monastic  type,  whereas  it  belongs  to  every  one  of 
God's  people.  It  has  been  taken  by  the  world  to 
mean  sanctimoniousness  and  not  sanctity,  and  is  a 
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terra  of  contempt  rather  than  of  admiration  on  their 
hps.  And  even  those  of  us  who  have  got  beyond 
thinking  that  it  is  a  title  of  honour,  belonging  only  to 
the  aristocracy  of  Christ's  kingdom,  are  too  apt  to 
mistake  what  it  really  does  mean.  The  root  idea  of 
sanctity  or  holiness  is  not  moral  character,  goodness 
of  disposition,  and  of  action,  but  it  is  separation 
from  the  world  and  consecration  to  God.  As  surely 
as  a  magnet  applied  to  a  heap  of  miscellaneous 
filings  will  pick  out  every  little  bit  of  iron  there,  so 
surely  will  that  love  which  He  bears  to  the  people, 
when  it  is  responded  to,  draw  to  itself,  and  therefore 
draw  out  of  the  heap,  the  men  that  feel  its  impulse 
and  its  preciousness.  And  so  *'  saint "  means, 
secondly,  righteous  and  pure,  but  it  means,  first, 
knit  to  God,  separated  from  evil,  and  separated  by 
the  power  of  His  received  love. 

Do  I  yield  to  that  timeless,  tender  clasp  of  the 
Divine  Father  and  Mother  in  one  ?  Do  I  answer  it 
by  my  love  ?  If  I  do,  then  I  am  a  saint,  because  I 
belong  to  Him,  and  He  belongs  to  me.  And  in  that 
commerce  I  have  broken  with  the  world.  If  we  are 
true  to  ourselves,  and  true  to  our  Lord,  and  true  to 
the  relation  between  us,  the  purity  of  character  which 
is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  oi  holiness 
will  come.  Not  without  effort,  not  without  set-backs, 
not  without  slow  advance,  but  it  will  come.  For  he 
that  is  consecrated  to  the  Lord  is  separated  from 
iniquity. 

"All    His    saints   are    in  Thy  hand."     The  first 
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metaphor  of  our  text  spoke  about  God's  bosom,  to 
which  He  drew  the  people  and  folded  them  there. 
This  one  speaks  about  His  hand.  They  lie  in  it. 
That  means  two  things.  It  means  absolute  security, 
for  will  He  not  close  His  fingers  over  His  palm  to 
keep  the  soul  that  has  laid  itself  there  ?  And  "  none 
shall  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand."  No  one 
but  ourselves  can  do  that.  And  we  can  do  it,  if  we 
cease  to  respond  to  His  love,  and  so  cease  to  be 
saints.  Then  we  shall  fall  out  of  His  hand,  and  how 
far  we  shall  fall  God  only  knows. 

Being  in  God's  hand  means  also  submission. 
Loyola  said  to  his  black  army,  "  Be  Hke  a  stick  in  a 
man's  hand."  That  meant  utter  submission  and 
abnegation  of  self,  the  willingness  to  be  put  any- 
where, and  used  anyhow,  and  done  anything  with. 
And  if  I,  by  my  reception  of,  and  response  to,  that 
timeless  love,  am  a  saint  belonging  to  God,  then  not 
only  shall  I  be  secure,  but  must  I  be  submissive. 
*^  All  His  saints  are  in  Thy  hand."  Do  not  try  to 
get  out  of  it ;  be  content  to  be  guided  as  the  steers- 
man's hand  turns  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  and  directs 
the  ship. 

"  They  sat  down  at  Thy  feet ;  every  one  shall 
receive  of  Thy  words."  The  picture  sets  before  us 
a  group  of  docile  scholars,  listening  with  open  ears 
to  the  Teacher.  But  another  rendering  seems  more 
probable,  namely,  "  they  follow  at  Thy  feet " ;  then 
the  picture  is  of  the  saints  following  the  God  whom 
they  love,  Hke  sheep  their  shepherd.     Religion  is 
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imitation  of  God.  That  was  a  deep  thought  for 
such  a  stage  of  revelation,  and  it  in  part  anticipates 
Christ's  tender  words  :  *'  He  goeth  before  them,  and 
the  sheep  follow  him,  for  they  know  his  voice." 
They  "  follow  at  His  foot."  That  is  the  blessedness 
and  the  power  of  Christian  morality,  that  it  is  keeping 
close  at  Christ's  heels,  and  that,  instead  of  its  being 
said  to  us,  '^  Go,"  He  says,  "  Come,"  and  instead  of 
bidding  us  hew  out  for  ourselves  a  path  of  duty.  He 
says  to  us,  "  He  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  Hfe." 

They  '*  receive  His  words."  Yes,  if  we  keep  close 
to  Him,  He  will  turn  round  and  speak  to  us.  If  we 
are  near  enough  to  Him  to  catch  His  whisper,  He 
will  not  leave  us  without  guidance.  It  is  one  side 
of  the  thought,  that  following  we  receive  what  He 
says,  whereas  they  that  are  away  far  behind  Him 
scarcely  know  what  His  will  is,  and  never  can  catch 
the  low  whisper  which  will  come  to  us  by  provi- 
dences, through  the  exercise  of  our  own  faculties  of 
judgment  and  common  sense,  if  only  we  will  keep 
near  to  Him.  **  Be  ye  not  as  the  horse,  or  as  the 
mule,  which  have  no  understanding,  whose  mouths 
must  be  held  in  with  bit  and  with  bridle,  else  they 
will  not  come  near  to  thee,"  but  walk  close  behind 
Him,  and  then  the  promise  will  be  fulfilled  :  "I  will 
guide  thee  with  mine  eye."  A  glance  tells  two  who 
are  in  sympathy  what  each  wishes,  and  Jesus  Christ 
will  speak  to  us  if  we  keep  close  in  His  steps. 

They  that  follow  Him  will  receive  His  words  in 
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another  sense;  they  will  take  them  in,  and  His 
words  will  not  be  wasted.  And  they  will  receive 
them  in  yet  another  sense;  they  will  carry  them  out 
and  do  them,  and  His  words  will  not  be  in  vain. 

So  the  peace,  the  strength,  the  blessedness,  the 
goodness  of  our  lives  flow  from  these  three  stages, 
that  this  singer  so  long  ago  had  found  to  be  the 
essence  of  everything,  recognition  of  the  timeless 
tenderness  of  God,  yielding  to  and  answering  that 
love,  so  that  it  separates  us  for  Himself,  the  calm 
security  and  happy  submission  which  follow  thereon, 
the  imitation  of  Him  in  daily  life,  and  the  walking  in 
His  steps,  which  are  rewarded  and  made  more  perfect 
by  hearing  more  distinctly  the  whisper  of  His  loving, 
commanding  voice. 
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CHARACTER 

"Demetrius  hath  the  witness  of  all  men,  and  of  the 
truth  itself." — 3  John,  12. 

What  a  strange  fate  this  Demetrius  has  had !  He 
has  narrowly  escaped  oblivion,  and  has  attained 
universal  and  perennial  remembrance.  His  name  is 
known  everywhere  and  in  all  ages,  but  nothing 
beyond  the  name.  All  else  is  swallowed  up  in 
darkness,  and  yet  this  one  bright  gleam  shines 
through  the  obscuring  oblivion — that  he  had  "  the 
witness  of  all  men,  and  of  the  truth  itself."  Many 
a  brilliant  reputation  and  fame  that  fills  the  world 
might  be  well  exchanged  for  such  an  epitaph.  What 
it  he  should  be  our  old  acquaintance  that  roused  the 
silversmiths  of  Ephesus  against  Paul  ?  The  name 
is  so  common  that  the  conjecture  must  be  confessed 
to  be  unsupported.  Perhaps  it  appeals  too  much  to 
mere  sentiment,  but  it  is  tempting  to  think  that  "  this 
Paul "  had  "  persuaded  "  his  chief  opponent  too  that 
**  they  be  no  gods  which  are  made  with  hands,"  and 
that  he  had  left  his  craft  and  his  shrines  behind  and 
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become  a  Christian.  Be  that  as  it  may,  John's 
eulogium  suggests  the  witnesses  to  character  which 
a  Christian  should  be  able  to  call. 

The  first  is  common  opinion.  Something  is  wrong 
if  a  Christian  cannot  put  the  popular  estimate  of 
himself  into  the  witness-box  in  his  favour.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  universal  com- 
mendation is  the  heaviest  condemnation,  according 
to  our  Lord's  dictum  that  it  is  a  "  woe  "  to  be  spoken 
well  of  by  all.  But  it  has  also  to  be  remembered 
that  Christ's  servants  should  have  "  a  good  report  of 
them  that  are  without."  Most  men  know  a  good 
man  when  they  see  him.  They  may  not  like  him, 
nor  wish  to  resemble  him,  their  recognition  of  his 
goodness  may  take  the  form  of  hate  and  detraction, 
but  it  is  there.  It  is  nothing  uncommon  to  find  the 
drunkard  praising  the  temperate  man,  and  evil- 
livers  of  all  sorts  recognising  the  beauty  of  their 
own  opposites.  The  worst  man  in  the  world  has  an 
ideal  of  goodness  in  his  conscience  and  mind,  far 
purer  and  loftier  than  the  best  man  has  realised. 

It  is  right  that  people  who  are  not  Christians 
should  have  such  extremely  strict  standards  for  the 
conduct  of  people  that  are.  We  sometimes  see 
sensational  paragraphs  about  the  crime  of  some 
minister,  or  clergyman,  or  some  representative 
religious  man.  No  doubt  a  dash  of  malice  is  present 
in  these ;  but  they  are  an  unconscious  testimony  to 
the  high  ideal  of  character  which  attaches  to  the 
profession  of  Christianity.     No  similar  paragraphs 
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appear  about  the  immoralities  or  crimes  of  non- 
religious  men.  They  are  not  expected  to  be  saints ; 
but  we  are,  and  it  is  right  that  we  should  be  thus 
expected.  The  world  does  not  demand  of  us  more 
than  it  is  entitled  to  do,  or  than  our  Lord  has 
demanded.  It  is  wholesome  that  Christian  people 
should  feel  that  there  are  lynx  eyes  watching  them, 
and  hundreds  who  will  have  a  malicious  joy  if  they 
defile  their  garments  and  bring  discredit  on  their 
profession. 

One  wishes  that  some  of  us  who  talk  a  great  deal 
about  the  depth  of  our  spiritual  life  could  hear  what 
is  thought  of  us  by  our  next  door  neighbours,  and 
our  servants,  and  the  tradesmen  that  we  deal  with, 
and  all  those  other  folk  that  have  no  sympathy  with  our 
religion,  and  are,  therefore,  rigid  judges  of  our  con- 
duct. Many  good  people  think  that  it  is  their  Chris- 
tianity that  makes  folks  speak  ill  of  them,  when  it  is 
their  inconsistencies  and  not  their  Christianity  that 
provoke  the  sarcasm.  If  we  wrap  up  the  treasure 
of  our  Christianity  in  a  rough  envelope  of  angularity, 
self-righteousness,  sourness,  censure,  and  criticism, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  people  do  not  think  much 
of  our  Christianity.  It  is  not  because  Christian 
professors  are  good,  but  because  they  are  not  better, 
that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  uncharitable 
things  that  are  said  about  them  are  said,  and  truly 
said. 

Christians  should  be  more  ambitious  of  winning 
that  testimony  than  they  often  are.    Nothing  is  more 
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weakening  and  contemptible  than  itching  forapplause. 
Every  strong  man  must  habitually  feel :  *'  With  me 
it  is  a  very  small  thing  to  be  judged  of  you."  But 
still  the  judgment  of  the  world  is  in  some  respects 
more  accurate  than  that  of  our  own  consciences,  and 
is,  in  a  measure,  and  with  many  mistakes,  an  antici- 
pation of  the  judgment  of  God,  and  therefore  it  is 
Christian  duty  to  try  to  be  "  living  epistles,  known 
and  read  of  all  men,"  who  will  say  when  they  read : 
''Well,  he  is  a  good  man,  anyhow,  whether  I  like 
him  or  not." 

"The  truth  itself"  is  another  witness.  The 
Gospel  witnesses  for  us,  when  we  witness  for  it 
and  live  according  to  it.  A  law  broken  testifies 
against  the  breaker:  a  law  kept  testifies  for  the 
keeper.  If  we  are  approximately  realising  the 
Christian  ideal,  and  obeying  the  Christian  precepts, 
embodying  and  following  ''  the  truth  "  in  our  lives,  it 
will  witness  for  us.  But  to  secure  that  testimony 
there  must  be  manifest  self-surrender  to  its  power. 
As  Demetrius,  if  he  were  the  silversmith,  had  to  give 
up  a  lucrative  occupation  and  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  iconoclasts,  we  have  each  some  form  of  self- 
surrender  and  self-denial  imperative  on  us.  If  in 
great  things  and  small  our  lives  reflect  the  "  perfect 
law  of  liberty,"  that  law  will  not  condemn  but  acquit 
us. 

May  we  give  a  yet  sacreder  application  to  that 
witness  of  the  truth  ?  It  is  questionable  whether 
that  designation  is  ever  employed  in  John's  epistles 
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to  mean  only  the  body  of  teaching  contained  in  the 
Gospel.  One  feels  that  there  is  always  shimmering 
through  the  expression  a  reference  to  our  Lord's 
claim  that  He  is  Himself  the  personal  Truth.  In  a 
very  deep  and  blessed  sense,  Jesus  Himself  is 
witness  for  His  consistent  follower.  "  He  that 
judgeth  me  is  the  Lord."  That  judgment  is  no  far- 
off  future  one,  but  is  going  on  now.  In  reference  to 
each  action,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  done,  Christ 
registers  His  infallible  determination  of  its  good  or 
evil.  To-day,  and  all  through  our  earthly  days,  He 
will  witness  by  His  voice  in  the  inner  man,  enlight- 
ened and  made  sensitive  to  evil  by  His  own  gracious 
presence.  Conscience  is  always  the  irradiation  of 
the  "Light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world  " ;  but  the  conscience  of  the  man  who  is 
born  again  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  in  a  more 
special  manner  the  voice  of  Christ  Himself  speaking 
within  him.  And  when  there  rises  in  the  heart  that 
quiet  glow  which  follows  His  approval,  there  is  a 
Witness  that  no  voices  around,  censuring  or  praising, 
have  the  smallest  power  to  affect. 

When  we  hear  Him  in  the  recesses  of  our  hearts 
saving  to  us,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,"  then  we  may  venture,  with  all  our 
imperfections,  to  look  onward  to  the  day  when 
again  the  Judge  will  be  the  Witness  for  us,  even  to 
the  surprise  of  those  whose  acts  He  then  attests. 
He  Himself  has  taught  us  so,  when  He  pictures 
the   wondering  servant   saying,   Lord,   when   did   I 
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do  all  these  things,  which  Thou  hast  discovered 
in  me  ?  And  He  has  assured  us  that  never  will 
He  "forget  any  of "  our  "works,"  and  that  at  the 
solemn  hour,  when  we  must  be  manifested  before 
the  Judgment-seat  of  Christ,  He  Himself  will 
confess  our  deeds  before  the  Father  and  before 
His  holy  angels.  It  is  well  to  have  the  witness 
of  man ;  it  is  heaven  to  have  the  witness  of  the 
Truth  HimselL 
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his  "  objective  point,"  but  he  did  not  know,  till  long 
after  he  had  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  pitched  his 
tent  by  Bethel,  that  it  was  the  land.  The  ultimate 
goal  was  clear,  and  the  first  step  towards  it  was 
plain,  but  how  that  first  step  was  related  to  the  goal 
was  not  plain,  and  all  the  steps  between  were 
unknown.  He  went  forth  with  sealed  orders,  to  go 
to  a  certain  place,  where  he  would  have  further 
instructions.  He  knew  that  he  was  to  go  to 
Canaan,  and  beyond  that  point  all  was  dark, 
except  for  the  sparkle  of  the  great  hope  that 
gleamed  on  the  horizon  in  front,  as  a  sunlit  summit 
rises  above  a  sea  of  mist  between  it  and  the 
traveller.  Like  such  a  traveller,  Abram  could  not 
accurately  tell  how  far  off  the  shining  peak  was, 
nor  where,  in  the  intervening  gorges  full  of  mist, 
the  path  lay ;  but  he  plunged  into  the  darkness 
with  a  good  heart,  because  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  journey's  end.  So  with  us.  We  may  have 
clear  before  us  the  ultimate  aim  and  goal  of  our 
lives,  and  also  the  step  which  we  have  to  take 
now,  in  pressing  towards  it,  while  between  these 
two  there  stretches  a  valley  full  of  mist,  the 
breadth  of  which  may  be  measured  by  years  or  by 
hours,  for  all  that  we  know,  and  the  rough  places 
and  green  pastures  of  which  are  equally  hidden 
from  us.  We  have  to  be  sure  that  the  mountain 
peak  far  ahead,  with  the  sunshine  bathing  it,  is  not 
delusive  cloud  but  solid  reality,  and  we  have  to 
make  sure  that  God  has  bid  us  step  out  on  the  yard 
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"  They  went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came."— Genesis  xii.  5» 

The  reference  of  these  words  is  to  Abram's  act  of 
faith  in  leaving  Haran  and  setting  out  on  his 
pilgrimage.  It  is  a  strange  narrative  of  a  journey 
which  omits  the  journey  altogether,  with  its  weary 
marches,  privations,  and  perils,  and  notes  but  its 
beginning  and  its  end.  Are  not  these  the  main 
points  in  every  life,  its  direction  and  its  attainment  ? 
There  are — 

"  Two  points  in  the  adventure  of  the  diver, 
One — when,  a  beggar,  he  prepares  to  plunge. 
One — when,  a  prince,  he  rises  with  his  pearl." 

Abram  and  his  company  had  a  clear  aim.  But 
does  not  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  magnify  him 
precisely  because  he  ''went  out,  not  knowing 
whither  he  went "  ?  Both  statements  are  true,  for 
Abram  had  the  same  combination  of  knowledge  and 
ignorance  as  we  all  have.  He  knew  that  he  was  to 
go  to  a  land  that  he  should  afterwards  inherit,  and 
he  knew  that,  in  the  first  place,  Canaan  was  to  be 
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of  path  which  we  can  see,  and,  having  secured  these 
two  certainties,  we  are  to  cast  ourselves  into  the  ob- 
scurity before  us,  and  to  bear  in  our  hearts  the  vision 
of  the  end,  to  cheer  us  amid  the  difficulties  of  the  road. 

Life  is  strenuous,  fruitful  and  noble,  in  the 
measure  in  which  its  ultimate  aim  is  kept  clearly 
visible  throughout  it  all.  Nearer  aims,  prescribed 
by  physical  necessities,  tastes,  circumstances,  and 
the  like,  are  clear  enough,  but  a  melancholy  mul- 
titude of  us  have  never  reflected  on  the  further 
question  :  "  What  then  ?  "  Suppose  I  have  made 
my  fortune,  or  won  my  wife,  or  established  my 
position,  or  achieved  a  reputation,  behind  all  these 
successes  lies  the  larger  question.  These  are  not 
ends  but  means,  and  it  is  fatal  to  treat  them  as 
being  the  goal  of  our  efforts  or  the  chief  end  of  our 
being.  There  would  be  fewer  wrecked  lives,  and 
fewer  bitter  and  disappointed  old  men,  if  there  were 
more  young  ones  who,  at  starting,  put  clearly  before 
themselves  the  question:  "What  am  I  living  for? 
and  what  am  I  going  to  do,  when  I  have  secured 
the  nearer  aims  necessarily  prescribed  to  me  ?  " 

What  that  aim  should  be  is  not  doubtful.  The 
only  worthy  end  befitting  creatures  with  hearts, 
minds,  consciences,  and  wills  like  ours  is  God 
Himself.  Abram's  "Canaan"  is  usually  regarded 
as  an  emblem  of  heaven,  and  that  is  correct,  but  the 
land  of  our  inheritance  is  not  wholly  beyond  the 
river,  for  God  is  the  portion  of  our  hearts.  He  ts 
heaven.     To  dwell  with   Him,  to  have  all  the  cur- 
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rent  of  our  being  running  towards  Him,  to  set  Him 
before  us  in  the  strenuous  hours  of  effort  and  in 
the  quiet  moments  of  repose,  in  the  bright  and  in 
the  dark  days,  are  the  conditions  of  blessedness, 
strength  and  peace. 

That  aim  clearly  apprehended  and  persistently 
pursued  gives  continuity  to  life,  such  as  nothing 
else  can  do.  How  many  of  the  things  that  drew 
us  to  themselves  and  were,  for  a  while,  the  objects 
of  desire  and  effort,  have  sunk  below  the  horizon ! 
The  lives  that  are  not  directed  to  God  as  their  chief 
end  are  like  the  voyages  of  old-time  sailors,  who 
had  to  creep  from  one  headland  to  another,  and 
steer  for  points  which,  one  after  another,  were 
reached,  left  behind  and  forgotten.  There  is  only 
one  aim  so  great,  so  far  in  advance,  that  we  can 
never  reach,  and  therefore  can  never  pass  and  drop 
it.  Life  then  becomes  a  chain,  not  a  heap  of  un- 
related fragments.  That  aim  made  ours,  stimulates 
effort  to  its  highest  point,  and  therefore  secures 
blessedness.  It  emancipates  from  many  bonds,  and 
takes  the  poison  out  of  the  mosquito  bites  of  small 
annoyances,  and  the  stings  of  great  sorrows.  It 
gleams  ever  before  a  man,  sufficiently  attained  to 
make  him  at  rest,  sufficiently  unattained  to  give  the 
joy  of  progress.  The  pilgrims  who  had  but  one 
single  aim,  "to  go  to  the  land  of  Canaan,"  were 
delivered  from  the  miseries  of  conflicting  desires, 
and  with  simplicity  of  aim  came  concentration  of 
force  and  calm  of  spirit. 
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"They  went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came." 

Genesis  xiL  5. 

If  life  has  a  clear,  definite  aim,  and  especially  if  its 
aim  is  the  highest,  there  will  be  detachment  from 
and  abandonment  of  many  lower  ones.  Nothing 
worth  doing  is  done,  and  nothing  worth  being  is 
realised  in  ourselves,  except  on  condition  of  reso- 
lutely ignoring  much  that  attracts.  '*  They  went 
forth  " ;  Haran  must  be  given  up  if  Canaan  is  to  be 
reached.  Artists  are  content  to  pay  the  price  for 
mastery  in  their  art,  students  think  it  no  hardship 
to  remain  ignorant  of  much  in  order  to  know  their 
own  subject  thoroughly ;  men  of  business  feel  it  no 
sacrifice  to  give  up  culture,  leisure,  and  sometimes 
still  higher  things,  such  as  love  and  purity,  to  win 
wealth.  And  we  shall  not  be  Christians  after 
Christ's  heart  unless  we  practise  similar  restric- 
tion. The  stream  that  is  to  flow  with  impetus 
sufficient  to  scour  its  bed  clear  of  obstructions  must 
not  be  allowed  to  meander  in  side  branches,  but  be 
banked  up  in  one  channel.  Sometimes  there  must 
be  actual  surrender  of,  and  outward  withdrawal 
from,  lower  aims  which,  by  our  weakness,  have 
becomes  rival  ones.  Always  there  must  be  subor- 
dination and  detachment  in  heart  and  mind.  The 
compass  in  an  iron  ship  is  disturbed  by  the  iron, 
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unless  it  has  been  adjusted ;  the  golden  apples 
arrest  the  runner,  and  there  are  clogs  and  weights 
in  every  life,  which  have  to  be  laid  aside  if  the  race 
is  to  be  won.  The  old  pilgrim  fashion  is  still  the 
only  way.  We  must  do  as  Abram  did  :  leave  Haran 
and  its  idols  behind  us,  and  go  forth,  ready  to  dwell, 
if  need  be,  in  deserts,  and  as  sojourners  even  when 
among  cities,  or  we  shall  not  reach  the  "  land  that 
is  very  far  off."  It  is  near  us  if  we  forsake  self 
and  the  ^'things  seen  and  temporal,"  but  it  recedes 
when  we  turn  our  hearts  to  these. 

"  Into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came."  No  man 
honestly  and  rightly  seeks  God  and  fails  to  find 
Him.  No  man  has  less  goodness  and  Christ- 
likeness  than  he  truly  desires  and  earnestly  pursues. 
Nearer  aims  are  often  missed,  and  it  is  well  that 
they  should  be.  We  should  thank  God  for  dis- 
appointments, for  hopes  unfulfilled,  or  proving 
still  greater  disappointments  when  fulfilled.  It  is 
mercy  that  often  makes  the  harvest  from  our 
sowing  a  scanty  one,  for  so  we  are  being  taught 
to  turn  from  the  quest  in  which  searching  has  no 
assurance  of  attaining  to  that  in  which  to  seek  is 
to  find.  "  I  have  never  said  to  any  of  the  seed 
of  Jacob,  seek  ye  me  in  vain."  We  may  not  reach 
other  lands  which  seem  to  us  to  be  lands  of  promise, 
or  when  we  do,  may  find  that  the  land  is  "  evil  and 
naughty,"  but  this  land  we  shall  reach,  if  we  desire 
it,  and  if,  desiring  it,  we  go  forth  from  this  vain 
world.     The  Christian  life  is  the  only  one  which 
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has  no  failures,  no  balked  efforts,  no  frustrated 
aims,  no  brave  settings  out  and  defeated  returnings. 
The  literal  meaning  of  one  of  the  Old  Testament 
words  for  sin  is  missing  the  mark,  and  it  is  rightly 
so  called,  for  no  man  wins  what  he  seeks  who  seeks 
satisfaction  elsewhere  than  in  God.  Like  the  rivers 
in  Asiatic  deserts,  which  are  dissipated  in  the  sand 
and  never  reach  the  sea,  all  lives  which  flow  towards 
anything  but  God  are  lost  and  vain. 

But  the  supreme  realisation  of  an  experience  like 
Abram's  is  reserved  for  another  life.  No  pilgrim 
Zionward  perishes  in  the  wilderness,  or  loses  his 
way  or  fails  to  come  to  "  the  city  of  habitation." 
*'  They  go  from  strength  to  strength,  every  one  of 
them  in  Zion  appeareth  before  God."  And  when 
they  appear  there,  they  will  think  no  more,  just  as 
this  narrative  says  nothing,  of  the  sandy,  salt, 
waterless  wildernesses,  or  the  wearinesses,  dangers 
and  toils  of  the  road.  The  experience  of  the  happy 
travellers,  who  have  found  all  which  they  sought, 
and  are  at  home  for  ever  in  the  fatherland  towards 
which  they  journeyed,  will  all  be  summed  up  in 
this,  that  "  they  went  forth  to  go  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  into  the  land  of  Canaan  they 
came." 
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HOW  TO  OBEY  AN  IMPOSSIBLE 
INJUNCTION 

"  Be  careful  for  nothing,  but  in  every  thing  by  prtyer 
and  supplication  with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be 
made  known  unto  God." — Philippians  iv.  6. 

It  is  easy  for  prosperous  people  who  have  nothing 
to  trouble  them,  to  give  good  advices  to  suffering 
hearts ;  and  these  are  generally  as  futile  as  they  are 
easy.  But  who  was  he  who  here  said  to  the  Church 
at  Philippi,  "Be  careful  for  nothing"?  A  prisoner 
in  a  Roman  prison  ;  and  when  Rome  fixed  its  claws 
it  did  not  usually  let  go  without  drawing  blood.  He 
was  expecting  his  trial,  which  might,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  very  probably  end  in  death.  Everything  in 
the  future  was  entirely  dark  and  uncertain.  Yet 
Paul,  with  all  the  pressure  of  personal  sorrows 
weighing  upon  him,  and  in  the  very  crisis  of  his 
life,  turned  to  his  brethren  in  Philippi,  who  had 
far  fewer  causes  of  anxiety  than  he  had,  and 
cheerily  bade  them  "  be  careful  for  nothing,  but  in 
everything  by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanks- 
giving   make    their   requests    known    unto    God." 
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Would  not  advice  of  that  sort,  coming  not  from  some 
one  perched  up  on  a  safe  hillock  and  calling  to  the 
strugglers  in  the  field  below,  but  from  a  man  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  be  like  a  trumpet-call  to  them 
who  heard  it  ? 

Here  is  an  apparently  impossible  ideal,  and  here, 
too,  is  the  one  way  of  making  it  a  reality.  Even 
when  we  take  into  account  the  changed  meaning  of 
"careful,"  and  remember  that,  while  care^  in  the 
sense  of  wise  forethought  and  consideration,  is  a 
duty,  it  is  anxiety,  the  nervous,  gnawing  irritation 
which  unfits  for  true  care,  and  as  the  word  in  the 
Greek  means,  tears  the  heart  apart,  that  is  here 
forbidden,  the  exhortation  appears  a  counsel  of 
perfection  far  beyond  us.  Facing  the  possibilities 
which  we  all  must  face,  and  knowing  ourselves  as 
weak  as  we  all  know  ourselves  to  be,  how  can  we 
keep  anxiety  from  affecting  our  feelings  ?  The 
sage  advices  which  well-meaning,  would-be  com- 
forters give  so  plentifully  are  like  **  vinegar  on 
nitre."  What  is  the  use  of  saying  to  one  plunged 
in  calamity.  Cheer  up,  my  friend  ?  Why  should  he 
cheer  up  ?  It  is  idle  to  bid  us  not  be  afraid  when 
evident  danger  is  bearing  down  on  us,  unless  the 
counsellor  can  give  some  reason  why  we  should  not 
be  afraid.  But  such  impotent  advice  is  about  all 
that  the  world's  consolations  and  encouragements 
amount  to.  As  well  bid  a  ship  in  a  storm  not  to 
roll  or  pitch,  as  well  bid  the  reeds  in  the  river-bed 
not  to  bend  to  wind  or  current  as  say  to  me.  Be 
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careful  for  nothing,  unless  you  have  much  more  to 
say.  A  man  who  fronts  the  Universe  alone  must 
be,  and  should  be,  anxious  about  many  things,  and 
folly  consists,  not  in  anxiety,  but  in  not  opening  his 
eyes  to  facts,  and  in  not  feeling  the  emotions  appro- 
priate to  these. 

But  there  is  a  course  which  makes  the  apparent 
impossibility  possible,  and  Paul  tells  us  what  it  is. 
He  introduces  his  positive  counsel  with  an  eloquent 
**  but,"  implying  that  what  follows  is  the  sure  pre- 
servative against  the  temper  which  he  deprecates. 
All  is  summed  up  in  the  one  counsel — put  every- 
thing into  God's  hands.  These  are  the  alternatives. 
If  we  do  not  take  the  one,  we  must  have  the  other. 
If  we  do  not  pray  about  everything,  we  shall  be 
worried  and  anxious  about  many  things ;  if  we  do 
pray  about  everything,  we  shall  not  be  troubled 
beyond  what  is  good  for  us  about  anything.  The 
heart  is  never  empty.  If  not  full  of  God,  it  will  be 
full  of  the  world  and  of  worldly  care.  Luther  says 
that  a  man's  heart  is  like  a  pair  of  millstones;  if 
you  do  not  put  something  between  them  to  grind, 
they  will  grind  each  other.  It  is  because  God  is  not 
in  our  hearts  that  the  two  stones  rub  the  surface  off 
one  another.  The  victorious  antagonist  of  anxiety 
is  trust,  and  the  only  way  to  turn  gnawing  care  out 
of  their  hearts  and  lives  is  to  bring  God  into  them, 
and  to  keep  Him  there. 

"  In  every  thing  : "  if  a  thing  is  great  enough  to 
threaten  to  make  me  anxious,  it  is  great  enough  to 
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be  spoken  about  to  God.  If  He  and  I  are  on  a 
friendly  footing,  the  instinct  of  friendship  will  make 
me  tell  Him  everything.  Entire  openness  of  speech 
should  mark  our  intercourse  with  Him.  The  word 
rendered  "confidence"  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
often  applied  to  our  access  to  God,  means  literally 
"saying  everything."  How  irrelevant,  then,  is  the 
question  whether  we  should  pray  about  "worldly 
matters  I "  Friends  talk  about  all  their  concerns. 
"  In  every  thing  let  your  requests  be  made  known 
unto  God."  That  is  the  wise  course,  because  a 
multitude  of  little  pimples  may  be  quite  as  painful 
and  dangerous  as  a  large  ulcer.  A  cloud  of  gnats 
may  put  as  much  poison  into  a  man  with  their  many 
stings  as  will  a  snake  with  its  one  bite.  If  we  are 
not  to  get  help  from  God  by  telling  him  of  the  little 
things,  there  will  not  be  much  to  speak  to  Him 
about,  for  every  life  is  an  aggregate  of  trifles, 
as  the  towering  mountain  is  a  mass  of  minute  mica 
flakes. 

But  "  by  prayer  "  does  not  merely  mean  by  petition, 
"Supplication"  follows,  but  prayer  is  more  than 
asking.  There  is  the  higher  region  of  communion 
where  the  soul  seeks  and  finds,  sits  and  gazes, 
aspiring  possesses,  and  possessing  aspires.  Where 
there  is  no  petition  there  may  be  the  prayer  of 
contemplation,  such  as  that  with  which  the  burning 
Seraphs  gaze  on  the  Throne.  The  prayer  of  quiet 
trust  in  which  we  cleave  rather  than  seek,  the 
prayer  of  silent  submission  in  which  the  will  bows 
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itself,  the  prayer  of  fruition — these,  in  Paul's  con- 
ception, precede  "supplication."  And  if  we  have 
such  union  with  God,  by  realising  His  presence,  by 
aspiration  after  Himself,  by  trust  in  and  submission 
to  Him,  we  have  that  which  conquers  anxiety,  as  a 
light  in  a  chamber  prevents  the  lightning  flash  from 
being  seen.  An  ingenious  inventor  devised  a  vessel 
in  which  the  saloon  was  to  hang  level  while  the 
hull  was  tossed  by  the  waves.  It  was  a  failure. 
By  prayer  and  trust  we  can  keep  the  inmost  room 
where  our  true  self  sits  level  and  still  while  tempests 
rave.  If  we  are  thus  joined  to  God,  He  will  do  for 
our  inmost  hearts  what  the  inventor  tried  to  do  with 
the  chamber  within  his  ship.  Prayer  in  the  highest 
sense,  by  which  is  meant  the  exercise  of  aspiration, 
trust,  submission,  will  fight  against  and  overcome 
all  anxieties. 

"  By  prayer  and  supplication."  Actual  petition 
for  the  supply  of  present  wants  is  meant  by  "  sup- 
plication." To  ask  for  that  supply  will  very  often 
be  to  get  it.  To  tell  God  what  I  think  I  need  goes 
a  long  way  always  to  bringing  me  the  gift  that  I  do 
need.  If  I  have  an  anxiety  of  which  I  am  ashamed  to 
speak  to  Him,  that  is  a  sign  that  I  ought  not  to  have 
it;  and  if  I  have  a  desire  that  I  do  not  feel  I  can 
put  into  a  prayer,  that  feeling  is  a  warning  to  me 
not  to  cherish  such  a  desire. 

There  are  many  vague  and  oppressive  anxieties 
that  come  and  cast  a  shadow  over  our  hearts,  that 
if  we  could  once  define  and  put  into  plain  words,  we 
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should  find  that  we  vaguely  fancied  them  a  great 
deal  larger  than  they  were,  and  that  the  shadow 
they  flung  was  immensely  longer  than  the  thing 
that  flung  it.  Put  your  anxieties  into  definite 
speech.  It  will  very  often  reduce  their  propor- 
tions to  your  own  apprehension.  Speaking  them, 
even  to  a  man  who  may  be  able  to  do  little  to 
help,  eases  them  wonderfully.  Put  them  into  defi- 
nite speech  to  God ;  and  there  are  very  few  of  them 
that  will  survive. 

"  By  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiving." 
If  one  only  considers  what  he  has  from  God,  and 
realises  that,  whatever  he  has,  he  has  received  from 
the  hands  of  divine  love,  thanksgiving  is  appropriate 
in  any  circumstances.  When  Paul  was  in  gaol  at 
the  very  city  to  which  this  letter  went,  with  his 
hack  bloody  with  the  rod  and  his  feet  fast  in  the 
stocks,  he  ''and  Silas  prayed  and  sang  praises  to 
God."  Therefore  the  obedient  earthquake  came 
and  set  them  loose.  Perhaps  it  was  some  remi- 
niscence of  that  night  which  moved  him  to  say  to 
the  Church  that  knew  the  story — of  which  possibly 
tlie  gaoler  was  still  a  member — "  By  prayer  and 
supplication  with  thanksgiving  make  your  requests 
known  unto  God." 

One  aching  nerve  can  monopolise  our  attention 
and  make  us  unconscious  of  the  health  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  body.  So,  a  single  sorrow  or  loss 
obscures  many  mercies.  We  are  like  men  that 
live    in  a   narrow    alley   in    some    city,   with   great 
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buildings  on  either  side  towering  high  above  their 
heads,  and  only  a  strip  of  sky  visible.  If  we  see  up 
in  that  strip  a  cloud,  we  complain  and  behave  as  if 
the  whole  heavens,  right  away  round  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  degrees  of  the  horizon,  were 
black  with  tempest.  But  we  see  only  a  strip, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  blue  in  the  sky ;  how- 
ever, there  may  be  a  cloud  in  the  patch  that  we  see 
above  our  heads  from  the  alley  where  we  live. 
Everything,  rightly  understood,  that  God  sends  to 
men  is  a  cause  of  thanksgiving ;  therefore,  "  in  every 
thing  by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiving 
let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God." 

"  Casting  all  your  anxieties  upon  Him,"  says  Peter, 
"  for  He  " — not  "  is  anxious  " ;  that  dark  cloud  does 
not  rise  much  above  the  earth — but  "  He  careth  for 
you."  And  that  loving  guardianship  and  tender 
care  is  the  one  shield,  armed  with  which  we  can 
smile  at  the  poisoned  darts  of  anxiety  which  would 
else  fester  in  our  hearts  and,  perhaps,  kill.  "  Be 
careful  for  nothing" — an  impossibility  unless  "in 
every  thing"  we  make  "our  requests  known  unto 
God." 
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'Mark  .  .  .  is  useful  to  me  for  ministering." 

2  Timothy  iv.  ii  (R.V.) 

The  outlines  of  Mark's  life  are  familiar — his  re- 
lationship to  Barnabas,  his  desertion  of  his  post 
in  Paul's  first  journey,  the  years  of  eclipse  that 
followed,  his  reappearance  with  Paul  during  the 
Roman  imprisonment,  his  presence  with  Peter  when 
in  "  Babylon,"  wherever  that  is,  and  Paul's  last 
affectionate  commendation  of  him,  which  reinstates 
him  in  the  very  office  which  he  had  formerly  given 
up. 

His  story  suggests  the  possibility  of  overcoming 
and  obliterating  the  memory  of  early  faults. 

Mark  was  probably  a  Cypriote,  as  Barnabas  was, 
and  would  therefore  be  quite  willing  to  go  among 
known  faces  and  on  familiar  ground  ;  but  when  it 
was  proposed  to  stretch  further  afield  and  to  cross 
to  the  Asiatic  mainland,  his  courage  oozed  out  at  his 
fingers'  ends  and  he  slunk  back  to  his  mother's 
comfortable  house  in  Jerusalem.  Paul's  enthusiasm 
felt  the  ignominy  of  such  dereliction,  as  the  writer 
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of  the  Acts  emphatically  shows,  by  the  very  order 
of  his  words,  when  he  tells  that  the  apostle  "  thought 
not  good  to  take  with  them  (on  the  second  journey) 
him  that  withdrew  from  them  from  Pamphylia,  and 
went  not  with  them  to  the  work."  Paul's  severity 
was  kinder  than  Barnabas's  indulgent  proposal.  The 
best  way  of  waking  Mark's  conscience  was  to  say, 
*^  No,  he  would  not  do  the  work  before,  and  now  he 
shall  not  do  it."  That  is  often  God's  way  with  us. 
It  brings  us  to  our  senses  as  it  brought  Mark  to  his. 
The  medicine  was  bitter  but  effectual. 

How  long  it  took  we  do  not  know,  but  the  cure 
was  thorough.  The  man  that  had  shrunk  from 
possible  dangers  and  disagreeables  in  Asia  became 
brave  enough  to  stand  by  Paul  the  prisoner,  and 
not  be  **  ashamed  of  his  chain."  So  far  had  he  won 
his  way  to  Paul's  renewed  confidence,  and  made 
himself  indispensable  by  service  and  sweetness,  that 
the  lonely  apostle,  with  the  headsman's  sword  in 
prospect,  feels  that  he  would  like  to  have  him  at 
hand  once  more,  and  bids  Timothy  bring  Mark  with 
him,  "  for  he  is  useful  to  me  for  ministering  ";  he  can 
do  a  thousand  things  that  a  man  Hke  me  cannot  do 
for  himself,  and  he  does  them  ^'all  for  love  and 
nothing  for  reward."  So  he  wants  Mark  once 
more.  Not  only  Paul's  generosity,  but  Mark's 
patient  effort  had  pasted  a  clean  sheet  over  the 
page  that  told  of  his  desertion,  and  he  became 
useful  for  the  very  service  which  he  had  petulantly 
and  with  cowardice  flung  up. 
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We  need  set  no  limits  to  the  possibilities  of  curing 
old  and  ingrained  defects  and  faults.  Hope  and 
effort  should  be  boundless.  There  is  nothing  that 
a  Christian  man  may  not  reach  in  the  way  of 
victory  over  his  worst  self,  if  only  he  will  be  true 
to  Jesus  and  use  the  renewing  grace  which  He 
gives.  We  sometimes  feel  as  if  yesterday  must 
set  the  tune  for  to-day,  and  as  if  we  had  been 
so  often  baffled  that  to  try  again  was  useless.  But 
the  field  on  which  Israel  reared  '' Eben-ezer,"  the 
Stone  of  Help,  to  commemorate  decisive  victory, 
was  the  very  field  on  which  Israel  had  before  fought 
the  same  foes  and  been  utterly  routed.  We  too 
may  conquer  on  the  ground  where  we  have  been 
beaten.  A  spar,  broken  and  lashed  together  with 
spun  yarn  tightly  drawn  and  well  tarred,  is  stronger 
at  the  point  of  fracture  than  it  was  before.  Christ 
with  us  will  make  anything  possible  for  us,  in  the 
way  of  restoration,  of  cure  of  old  faults,  of  ceasing 
to  repeat  former  sins. 

Mark's  history  may  teach  the  greatness  of  small 
service.  He  was  no  apostle  or  evangelist.  His 
business  was  much  humbler  than  these  had  to  do, 
being  simply  to  attend  to  Paul's  comfort,  and  to 
look  after  the  thousand  and  one  trifles  which  some 
one  had  to  be  burdened  with,  if  the  apostle  was  to 
do  his  great  work.  And  he  kept  to  his  role,  never 
wishing  that  the  apostle  would  send  him  to  Crete  to 
ordain  elders  as  he  did  Titus,  or  bid  him  stay 
behind  at  Epbesus  to  deal  with   teachers   of  false 
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doctrine,  as  he  did  Timothy.  He  did  his  entirely 
"  secular  "  work  as  Paul's  private  attendant,  amanu- 
ensis, factotum,  and  sometimes  perhaps  valet,  with 
no  hankering  after  more  conspicuous  service.  All 
sorts  of  work  which  contribute  to  one  end  are  really 
of  one  sort.  When  he  had  not  Mark  to  look  after 
him,  the  great  apostle  left  cloaks  behind  him  here 
and  books  and  parchments  there,  and  sorely  needed 
some  one  to  keep  things  together.  So  Mark  helped 
to  diffuse  the  Gospel  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  its 
preacher.  The  organ-blower  who  took  credit  for 
the  grand  performance  because  "  I  blew  it,"  was  not 
so  far  wrong.  If  it  had  not  been  for  him  at  the 
bellows,  the  artist  at  the  keyboard  would  have  made 
little  music.  Jesus  Christ  said,  "  He  that  receiveth 
a  prophet,  in  the  name  of  a  prophet,  shall  receive  a 
prophet's  reward." 

Mark's  subsequent  career  may  remind  us  that 
enlarged  service  rewards  small  service  faithfully 
done.  He  ended  as  the  writer  of  a  gospel,  and 
so  became  an  evangelist  in  the  noblest  sense.  No 
doubt  his  years  of  faithful  service  in  the  humbler 
capacity  moved  Peter  to  take  him  as  his  '*  inter- 
preter "  in  preparing  that  oldest  record  of  our  Lord's 
life.  ^'  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least "  will 
have  the  opportunity  given  in  due  time  of  being 
"faithful  also  in  much."  The  tools  do  come  to  the 
hand  that  can  wield  them.  The  reward  for  work 
is  more  work. 

It  is  so,  as  a  rule,  in  this  world ;  sometimes  too 
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much  so,  for,  as  they  say  is  the  case  at  the  English 
bar,  so  it  is  sometimes  in  God's  Church  :  **  There 
is  no  medium  between  having  nothing  to  do  and 
being  killed  with  work."  But  the  law  will  be 
exemplified  most  blessedly  when  Christ  shall  say, 
"  Well  done !  good  and  faithful  servant.  Thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things." 

So  the  story  of  the  renegade,  who  came  back  and 
toiled  so  well,  bids  us  be  of  good  cheer,  because 
it  is  possible  for  us,  as  he  has  proved,  to  recover 
ourselves  after  any  fault  or  failure.  Christ  is  not 
less  generous  than  Paul  was,  and  even  we  may 
be  declared  by  Him  to  be  "  useful  to  Him  for 
ministering." 
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"  So  run  that  ye  may  obtain." — i  Corinthians  ix,  24. 

The  apostle  has  just  been  saying  that  his  earnest 
desire  for  the  salvation  of  all  induced  him  to 
accommodate  himself  and  make  himself  as  like  as 
he  could  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  whether 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  under  or  without  the 
Law.  Now,  this  very  illustration  of  the  runners 
in  the  games  is  a  striking  instance  of  his  adherence 
to  that  principle,  for  Paul  would  not  have  ventured 
to  draw  an  illustration  from  the  race-course  if  he 
had  been  speaking  in  a  synagogue,  but  to  the 
Corinthians,  outside  the  walls  of  whose  city  the 
Isthmian  games  were  held,  he  has  no  scruple  in 
pointing  to  the  competitors  there  as  patterns. 

The  way  in  which  he  lays  an  evangelical  hand, 
as  it  were,  on  the  runner  and  makes  him  stand  still 
for  the  Church  to  look  at  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  in  the  New  Testament,  without 
the  smallest  hesitation,  things  that  are  foul  are  taken 
as  being  in  some  sense  symbols  for  the  things  that 
are  fairest.     Is  there  anything  on  the  face  of  the 
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earth  more  diabolical  than  slavery  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing of  which  the  Christian  teachers  in  the  New 
Testament  are  prouder  than  of  calling  themselves 
"  the  slaves  of  Jesus  Christ  "  ?  Does  not  war  run 
slavery  a  neck-and-neck  race  for  devilishness  ?  And 
is  it  not  unhesitatingly  laid  hold  of  by  these  teachers 
as  being  a  thing  of  evil,  and  yet  having  a  soul  of 
goodness  in  it,  which  may  yield  lessons  and  examples 
for  us  ?  So  Paul  points  to  the  stadintriy  which  was 
just  outside  the  walls  of  Corinth,  down  upon  the 
Isthmus ;  and  he  says,  "  Look  at  that  man,  straining 
ever}'  muscle  while  he  runs  this  race,  to  win  a 
chaplct  that  fades  in  a  week.  So  run  that  ye  may 
obtain." 

"  So  run,"  says  Paul,  and  most  of  his  readers 
suppose  him  to  be  saying :  Run  in  such  a  manner 
that  you  may  obtain;  but  what  he  really  means  is: 
In  such  a  fashion  as  that  competitor  in  the  foot-race 
runs,  do  you  also  in  your  higher  course. 

Then  the  first  thing  suggestrd  is  the  necessity 
for  effort  in  the  Christian  life.  We  have  the  same 
picture  in  greater  detail  in  Paul's  autobiographical 
reference,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Pliilippians,  where 
he  speriks  of  "  forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind, 
and  reaching  forth  to  the  things  that  are  before." 
The  word  translated  in  our  Bible  "  reaching  forth  " 
is  a  remarkably  pregnant  compound;  "stretching 
out  towards"  is  the  exact  meaning  of  it.  We 
see  the  eager  athlete  on  the  race-course,  with  his 
body  swaying  forward,  with  his  arm  flung  out  in 
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front  of  his  body,  with  his  eye  travelHng  beyond 
the  grasp  of  his  hand,  and  himself  oblivious  of 
everything  except  the  winning-post  towards  which 
he  strains  forward. 

The  runners  in  the  Isthmian  games  had  to  put  all 
their  force  into  the  fierce,  short  spurt  of  the  race. 
They  could  afford  to  fling  all  their  nervous  energy 
into  it,  and  to  make  their  muscles  like  whipcord,  for 
the  few  moments  during  which  their  race  lasted. 
Our  race  is  lifelong ;  so  that  a  brief  burst  of  vehe- 
ment effort  is  of  little  use.  **  Let  us  run  with  perse- 
verance the  race  that  is  set  before  us,"  and  not  start 
at  such  a  pace  that  we  are  *' winded"  before  we 
have  gone  half  round  the  course.  There  are  some 
novices  in  the  Christian  life  who,  in  their  first 
enthusiasm,  set  out  at  a  rate  which  it  is  hard  to 
keep  up,  and  to  whom  the  question  has  soon  to  be 
put :  "  Ye  did  run  well ;  what  did  hinder  you  ?  " 
The  fact  that  the  effort  is  continuous  limits  the 
degree  of  effort  that  is  wisely  put  forth,  but  it  must 
never  degenerate  into  leisurely  dawdling.  In  a  long 
cycle-race,  lasting  twelve  hours,  it  is  good  strategy 
to  ride  slowly  for  eleven  and  a  half,  and  then  to  put 
all  one's  power  forth.  But  if  Christian  racers  go  on 
that  plan,  and  expect  to  overtake  lost  ground  by  a 
few  months  or  years  at  the  end,  they  will  not  attain, 
whoever  may  do  so. 

In  the  context  Paul  specifies  one  point  to  be 
imitated  when  he  says :  "  I  so  run,  not  as  uncer- 
tainly."    Indefiniteness  of  aim  is  fatal,  and  it  affects 
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many  Christians.  They  do  not  distinctly  discern 
the  goal.  The  will  of  God  is  that  we  should 
become  Christ-like,  and  should  attain  to  that  holi- 
ness whicii  is  not  merely  emotional  consecration 
and  surrender,  but  practical  daily  righteousness. 
Unless  we  have  clear  before  us  the  mark  which  is 
holiness,  and  the  prize  which  is  heaven,  we  shall 
not  run  as  our  model  ran.  If  he  had  stopped  to 
gather  flowers  by  the  side  of  the  track,  or  to  heed  the 
crowds  beyond  the  barriers,  he  would  have  been  far 
behind  at  last.  If  we  run  ''  uncertainly,"  like  a  ship 
with  a  weak  hand  on  the  wheel,  that  heads  now  this 
way  and  now  that,  we  shall  not  attain.  There  must 
be  effort  inspired  by  clear  perception  and  guided  by 
fixed  purpose. 

Such  effort  requires  discipline.  The  athlete  had  a 
ten  months'  training,  during  which  he  abstained  from 
flesh,  wine,  and  other  delights,  and  without  which 
he  could  not  have  put  forth  ten  minutes'  effort. 
Self-denial  is  as  needful  for  the  Christian  race. 
It  has  no  value  in  itself,  as  the  ascetic  view  teaches, 
but  as  a  means  to  an  end — namely,  to  fit  us  to  run. 
It  gets  rid  of  superfluous  flesh,  braces  the  muscles, 
and  so  prepares  for  the  struggle.  Without  it,  we 
shall  be  short-winded  and  feeble-kneed.  We  have 
to  lay  aside  every  weight,  as  well  as  every  sin. 
The  blind  man  that  rushed  to  Christ's  feet  to  get 
his  eyesight  restored  prepared  for  hurrying  to  his 
Ilcalcr  by  casting  away  his  garment.  Laying  aside 
"every  weight" — weight,  as  well  as  sin — "let   us 
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run  with  patience."  The  loose  robe  may  catch  in 
the  briars;  it  may  trip  up  our  steps;  it  will  add 
weight.  Whatever  makes  my  feet  heavy,  when  they 
should  be  "  like  hinds'  feet,"  must  be  shaken  off. 
What  is  a  clog  to  me  may  not  be  so  to  another, 
and  his  hindrance  may  not  be  mine.  We  are  not 
to  judge  each  other,  but  to  be  rigid  with  ourselves, 
and  to  denude  ourselves  of  much,  that  we  may  run 
the  lighter. 

Our  effort  is  to  be  animated  by  hope.  A  twist  of 
pine-branches  was  the  reward  at  Corinth.  The 
runners  there  had  their  hopes  stirred  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  but  '^  one  obtaineth  the  prize." 
Our  effort  is  not  sharpened  by  competition,  but 
it  should  be  stimulated  by  hope.  One  main 
reason  for  the  languid  promenading  in  silken 
slippers,  which  so  many  substitute  for  the  effort- 
ful race,  is  the  dimness  that  has  come  over  the 
vision  of  the  future  for  much  of  the  Church  of  to- 
day. Of  late  years  there  have  been  many  sneers 
cast  at  Christian  people  by  ignorant  enemies  for 
what  they  choose  to  call  '*  other-worldliness."  It 
has  become  almost  unusual  to  hear  from  Christian 
pulpits  much  said  about  heaven  and  its  blessed- 
ness. That  is  one  reason,  and  a  very  important 
one,  why  the  average  of  Christian  life  among  us 
is  not  higher  than  it  is.  If  we  saw  as  we  ought 
to  see,  and  looked  as  we  ought  to  look  at,  the 
"  crown  incorruptible,"  it  would  put  vigour  into  our 
feet,  to  which  we  are  strangers.     *'We  are  saved 
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by  hope,"  and  the  more  that  the  Future  bulks  in  our 
eyes,  the  better  shall  we  be  prepared  to  do  our 
work  in  the  Present.  "  So  run  " — neither  "  uncer- 
tainly "  with  regard  to  the  aim,  nor  doubtfully  with 
regard  to  the  prize. 

But  there  are  two  halves  to  a  sphere,  and  the 
effort,  which  is  animated  by  hope,  is  solemnised  by 
the  correlative  of  hope,  which  is  fear.  Paul  was,  as 
he  goes  on  to  say,  stirred  to  effort  by  the  dread  lest, 
when  he  had  acted  as  the  crier  who  summoned  the 
competitors  to  the  starting-point,  he  should  himself 
be  adjudged  to  have  failed  in  the  race.  A  solemn 
thought — too  solemn  to  enlarge  upon,  and  too 
solemn  for  us  to  dismiss  it — is,  that  after  the  race 
we  have  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  Judge  of  the 
games,  and  receive  our  destiny,  and  we  may 
humbly  hope  our  reward,  from  His  sovereign 
arbitrament.  "The  pure  eyes  and  perfect  judg- 
ment "  of  the  great  Umpire,  who  Himself  has  been 
a  runner,  will  determine  whether  we  have  run  so 
as  the  Isthmian  racer  ran,  and  whether  we  have 
attained. 
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•'  And  Joshua  commanded  the  people,  saying,  Ye  shall 
not  shout  nor  make  any  noise  with  your  voice  until  the 
day  that  I  bid  you  shout,  then  shall  ye  shout.  ...  So 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  compassed  the  city,  going  about  it 
once,  and  they  came  into  the  camp." 

Joshua  vi.  lo,  ii. 

Israel  gave  Joshua  cheerful,  uniform  obedience,  in 
remarkable  contrast  with  their  habitual  murmurings 
and  rebellions  against  Moses.  Many  reasons  prob- 
ably concurred  in  bringing  about  this  change  of 
tone.  For  one  thing,  the  long  period  of  suspense 
was  over;  and  to  average  sense-bound  people  there 
is  no  greater  trial  of  faith  and  submission  than 
waiting,  inactive,  for  something  that  is  to  come. 
Now  they  are  face  to  face  with  their  enemies,  and  it 
is  a  great  deal  easier  to  fight  than  to  expect ;  and 
their  courage  mounts  higher  as  dangers  come 
nearer.  The  changed  temper  was  so  great  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  does  not  hesitate  to 
ascribe  "  faith  "  to  the  ranks  that  tramped  round 
Jericho  for  six  days,  and  stormed  it  on  the 
seventh.  Careful  reading  of  the  narrative  shows 
that  the  people  were  not  at  first  told  the  purpose 
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of  that  strange  promenade,  but  learned  it  only 
on  the  last  morning.  They  had  to  obey,  not 
knowing  the  reason  of  the  command.  These  two 
stages  in  the  incident — the  trial  of  faith  and  the 
victory  that  vindicates  and  crowns  it — are  worth 
dwelling  on. 

The  command  comes  through  Joshua's  lips,  un- 
accompanied by  any  explanation  or  reasons.  If 
Moses  had  called  for  a  like  obedience  from  the 
people  in  their  wilderness  mood,  there  would  have 
been  grumbling.  But  whatever  some  of  them  may 
have  thought,  there  is  nothing  recorded  but  prompt 
submission.  The  order  of  march  is  significant.  First 
came  **  the  armed  men  "  ;  then  seven  priests,  making 
music  on  their  ram's-horn  trumpets,  that  would 
probably  have  sounded  discord  to  us ;  next,  the 
ark,  the  symbol  and  token  of  God's  presence,  and 
then  a  rear-guard.  The  ark,  then,  was  the  centre. 
The  trumpet-blasts  were  the  solemn  proclamation 
of  Jehovah's  presence,  and  as  if  He  Himself  were 
saying :  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  that  the 
King  of  Glory  may  come  in."  The  grim  silence  of 
the  marching  hosts  would  make  the  strange  pro- 
cession the  more  impressive.  For  six  days  in 
succession  they  circled  the  city,  speaking  no  word, 
though,  no  doubt,  many  a  taunt  was  flung  from  the 
gazers  on  the  walls,  and  then,  with  strange  inertia, 
went  back  to  camp,  and  subsided  into  inactivity 
for  another  twenty-four  hours.  According  to 
"  Hebrews,"  faith,   though   of   a  very    rudimentary 
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kind,  and  with  very  small  contents,  actuated  the  host. 
Therefore  they  obeyed  without  question  the  appa- 
rently purposeless  command.  They  believed  that 
Jehovah  had  spoken  through  Joshua,  and  therefore, 
though  it  would  have  been  much  more  pleasant  to 
have  remained  quietly  in  camp  than  to  have  toiled 
round  the  city  in  the  blazing  sun,  they  shouldered 
the  ark,  and  blew  the  trumpets,  and  tramped  their 
appointed  march.  Now,  we  do  not  need  to  put  out 
the  eyes  of  our  understanding  in  order  to  practise 
the  obedience  of  faith,  and  we  have  to  exercise 
common-sense  about  the  things  that  seem  to  us 
to  be  duties.  But  this  is  plain,  that  if  once  we 
are  sure  that  God  has  spoken,  unquestioning  obe- 
dience, whether  by  passive  submission  or  active 
effort,  must  be  our  answer,  if  we  are  truly  living 
by  faith. 

Further,  here  we  see  faith  obeying  in  ignorance  of 
the  event.  The  narrative  obviously  implies  that  the 
instructions  for  each  day  were  issued  on  the  day, 
and  nothing  told  of  what  was  to  be  the  issue  or  of 
how  long  the  march  round  was  to  be  continued,  until 
the  morning  of  the  seventh  day.  The  day's  task 
was  plain,  and  it  was  done  without  knowledge  of 
what  to-morrow's  would  be.  Similarly,  in  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan,  the  people  were  not  told  of 
what  was  to  be  done,  till  the  morning  of  the  day 
when  the  feet  of  the  priests  were  dipped  in  the 
brink  of  the  river.  We,  too,  have  to  attend  to  "  the 
matter  of  a  day  in  its  day,"  and  to  act  strenuously 
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in  the  present,  though  ignorant  of  its  issues.  Life  is 
like  a  voyage  down  some  winding  stream,  shut  in  by 
hills  which  are  sometimes  sunny  and  vine-clad  like 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  sometimes  black  and 
grim  like  an  American  canon.  We  look  ahead  and 
wonder  where  the  opening  is,  beyond  the  next  bend. 
Only  when  we  round  the  shoulder  do  we  see  the  blue 
ribbon  of  water  before  us.  Since  we  know  so  little 
of  t!,e  issues,  let  us  make  sure  of  our  motives  ;  and 
since  we  know  not  what  to-morrow  or  the  next  hour 
may  bring,  let  us  fill  to-day  and  this  moment  with 
active  obedience  based  on  unquestioning  faith.  We 
have  light  enough  for  the  next  step.  God  says  : 
March  round  Jericho  to-day  ;  you  will  know  why 
some  time. 

That  unquestioning  obedience  was  persistent.  A 
week  was  not  long,  but  it  was  a  long  time  during 
which  to  do  one  apparently  useless  thing,  and 
nothing  besides.  The  march  round  would  not  take 
more  than  an  hour  or  so,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  day 
was  idle.  No  apparent  progress  in  reducing  Jericho 
was  being  made,  and  monotony  must  have  bred 
weariness  before  the  sixth  day.  Familiarity  with 
our  work  tends  to  make  it  uninteresting ;  habit 
deadens,  and  presses  on  us  "  with  a  weight,  heavy  as 
frost  and  deep  almost  as  life."  It  is  easy  to  make 
great  efforts  which  are  to  last  but  for  a  moment,  and 
which  break  the  tedium  of  daily  routine,  but  it  is  the 
keeping  on  at  trivial  duties  done  yesterday,  and  to  be 
done  again  to-morrow,  that  testb  grit  and  goodness 
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too.  We  have  to  persist  for  the  six  long  days,  and 
turn  out,  however  hot  the  sun,  however  comfortable 
the  carpets  in  the  tent,  however  wearisome  and  un- 
exciting the  march,  for  "  in  due  season  "  the  signal 
will  be  given  and  the  city  will  falL. 
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••  The  people  shouted  with  a  great  shout  and  the  wall 
fell  down  flat,  so  that  the  people  went  up  into  the  city, 
every  man  straight  before  hira.'  — Joshua  vi.  20. 

In  the  former  paper  we  have  seen  a  strange,  pro- 
tracted trial  of  faith.  Here  we  have  the  sudden 
victory  which  explains  and  vindicates  that  trial.  On 
the  seventh  day  the  host  encompassed  Jericho  seven 
times.  That  day  was  probably  a  Sabbath,  for  one 
of  the  seven  days  must  have  been  a  Sabbath,  and  it 
is  improbable  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  undistin- 
guished six.  At  the  end  of  the  last  circuit  Moses 
bade  the  people  shout,  for  Jehovah  had  given  them 
the  city.  That  was  a  shout,  we  may  be  sure,  in 
which  the  week's  silence  was  avenged,  and  repressed 
emotion  gained  utterance  at  last.  The  yell  from 
many  throats,  which  startled  the  wild  creatures  in 
the  hills  behind  Jericho,  mingled  discordantly  with 
the  trumpets'  clang,  which  proclaimed  a  present 
God,  and,  as  these  rung  out  their  summons  to 
surrender,  the  walls  toppled  into  ruin,  and  over  the 
piles  of  fallen  stones  the  warriors  clambered,  each 
man,  in  that   terrible    circle  of  flashing  steel  that 
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ringed  the  doomed  city,  marching  "  straight  before 
him,"  and  so  all  converging  on  its  centre. 

We  can  discover  good  reasons  for  the  first  incident 
in  the  campaign  being  marked  by  miracle.  The  fact 
that  it  was  the  first  is  a  reason.  In  God's  pro- 
gressive revelation  each  new  stage  is  inaugurated 
by  miracles,  which  do  not  continue  throughout  its 
course.  For  instance,  in  the  Acts,  the  first  example 
of  each  class  of  incidents  recorded  there,  such  as  the 
first  preaching,  the  first  persecution,  the  first  martyr- 
dom, the  first  expansion  of  the  Gospel  beyond  the 
Jew,  its  first  entrance  into  Europe,  has  the  stamp  of 
miracle  impressed  on  it  and  is  narrated  in  detail, 
while  other  events  of  the  same  kind  have  neither  of 
these  distinctions.  The  first  martyr,  for  example, 
saw  the  heavens  opened  and  Jesus  standing  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  We  do  not  read  that  the 
heavens  opened  when  Herod  slew  James  the  brother 
of  John  with  the  sword,  but  was  Jesus  the  less  near 
to  help  His  servant  ?  In  like  manner,  it  was  fitting 
that  the  first  occasion  on  which  Israel  crossed 
swords  with  the  dreaded  enemies  should  be  marked 
by  a  miraculous  intervention  to  hearten  God's 
warriors. 

But  the  supernatural  intervention  then  was  not 
meant  to  part  that  occasion  off  from  common  life  as 
exceptionally  favoured,  but  rather  to  unveil,  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  sense,  the  perennial  fact  of  God's 
presence  with  His  servants,  when  no  miracle  an- 
nounces that  He  is  near.     The  miracle  is  a  transient 
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revelation  of  an  eternal  fact.  It  does  not  empty  the 
*'  natural  order  "  of  God,  but  declares  it  to  be  full  of 
Him.  It  hallows  the  common  by  showing  for  a 
moment  its  usually  unseen  source.  The  Cause  of 
causes  and  the  effect  are  brought  close  together  in 
the  miracle,  that  we  may  understand  that,  even  when 
a  chain  of  many  links  intervenes  between  them,  it  is 
the  energy  of  the  divine  Cause  which  ever  produces 
the  "  natural "  effect.  In  miracle  God  makes  bare 
His  arm  that  we  may  be  better  able  to  trace  it,  when 
it  is  draped  and  partially  hid,  as  by  a  vesture,  by  the 
natural  order.  God  is  as  much  with  us  in  our 
struggles  as  He  was  with  the  Israelities  when  they 
marched  round  Jericho,  and  He  will  help  us  as  really 
as  He  helped  them,  and,  if  we  patiently  obey  and  do 
the  weary  day's  duty,  even  when  it  is  protracted  and 
seems  producing  no  result,  we  too  shall  know  the 
rapture  of  the  sudden  victory. 

The  probability  that  the  day  of  the  fall  of  Jericho 
was  a  Sabbath  may  suggest  that  there  is  for  us  too 
a  week  of  work,  to  be  followed  by  the  great 
"  Sabbath-keeping  "  which  "  remains  for  the  people 
of  God,"  when  we  shall  enter  into  the  "  city  which 
hath  the  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God."  The  old  interpretation,  which  saw  in  the  fall 
of  Jericho  a  type  of  the  final  fall  of  the  apocalyptic 
Babylon,  has  poetic  felicity,  if  not  dogmatic  truth, 
for  the  same  Presence  which  shook  and  shattered 
the  walls  of  the  little  city  that  barred  Israel's  entrance 
to  the  Land,  shall  overthrow  "  by  the  brightness  of 
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its  coming  "  the  city  of  Confusion  at  the  last.  Paul 
links  together  the  two  sounds  that  signalised  the 
fall  of  Jericho,  when  he  says,  "  The  Lord  Himself 
shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the 
voice  of  the  archangel  and  with  the  trump  of  God  " ; 
and  when  the  crash  and  dust  of  that  catastrophe 
have  quieted,  the  New  Jerusalem  come  down  from 
heaven,  like  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband,  shall 
be  seen  in  the  place  where  Babylon  had  stood. 
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"So  that  I  may  finish  my  course." — Acts  xx.  24. 
"I  have  finished  my  course.  ' — 2  Timothy,  iv.  7. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Paul  in  prison  and  in  sight  of 
martyrdom  remembered  his  words  at  Ephesus.  But 
the  fact  that  what  had  been  his  aspiration,  whilst  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  race,  came  to  be  calm 
retrospect  at  last  is  beautiful  and  suggestive.  His 
conception  of  life  as  a  course  was  a  noble  one,  if  we 
remember  that  he  uses  the  word  with  distinct 
reference  to  the  race-course,  and  therefore  connotes 
in  it  effort,  strain,  and  continuous  progress  in  a 
definite  direction. 

Paul's  aspiration  should  be  ours,  as  his  conception 
of  life  must  be  ours,  if  we  are  not  to  live  ignobly. 
What  was  that  aspiration  ?  It  was  not  merely  to 
finish  his  course  in  the  sense  of  ending  it.  That 
would  be  a  poor  aim,  and  a  very  superfluous  one,  for 
time  will  do  that  for  us  all.  But  an  ended  course 
may  be  an  unfinished  one  ;  and  the  apostle's  desire 
was  not  merely  to  get  through,  and  have  done  with, 
but  to  fulfil,  his  course,  or,  in  other  words,  to  do  and 
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be  all  that  God  meant  him  to  be  and  do.  Some 
early  transcriber  of  the  Acts  mistook  Paul,  and, 
thinking  that  to  finish  meant  merely  to  end,  inserted 
probably  on  the  margin  and  with  the  best  intentions, 
the  unfortunate  supplement  ''  with  joy,"  which 
appears  in  our  Authorised  Version,  but  is  no  part  of 
the  genuine  text.  Paul  was  not  thinking  about  the 
joy  at  the  end.  What  he  wished  was  to  do  all  his 
work  to  the  very  last  particle,  and  he  knew  that  then 
there  would  be  joy,  but  that  does  not  bulk  in  his 
mind.  Let  us  be  eager  to  finish  our  course,  and  be 
sure  that  the  joy  will  punctually  come. 

It  is  easy  to  cherish  such  an  aspiration  when 
nothing  lies  across  the  course  to  hinder  progress, 
but  it  is  a  different  matter  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  Paul,  there  lie  before  us  some  dangers  clearly 
discerned,  and  others  that  have  all  the  more  power 
over  the  imagination  because  they  are  but  dimly 
seen.  Many  a  man  would  march  up  to  a  battery 
without  a  tremor  who  would  not  face  a  hole  where  a 
snake  lay  coiled.  "  Not  knowing  the  things  that 
shall  befall  me,"  said  Paul,  but  he  did  know  that 
*'  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me,"  and  his  ignorance 
and  his  knowledge  both  made  it  hard  for  him  to  say, 
as  he  did  say,  "  None  of  these  things  move  me."  In 
absolute  devotion  to  God-enjoined  duty  there  is 
power  to  give  us  a  "  solemn  scorn  of  ills,'*  and  to 
lift  us  clear  over  every  stumbling-block  that  cumbers 
the  course  and  every  enemy  that  would  contest  our 
progress.     An  express    train    is   not    stopped    by 
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stretching  a  bit  of  pack-thread  across  the  rails,  and 
if  a  man  has  yielded  himself  fully  to  that  great  con- 
ception of  God's  will  as  impelling  him  along  a  God- 
prescribed  path,  it  is  neither  in  sorrow  nor  joy  to 
arrest  his  steps.  They  may  roll  all  the  golden 
apples  out  of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  in  his 
path,  and  he  will  not  stop  to  pick  one  of  them  up  ; 
or  Satan  may  block  it  with  his  fiercest  flames,  and 
he  will  plunge  into  them,  saying,  "  When  I  pass 
through  the  fires  He  will  be  with  me." 

Paul's  aspiration  was  realised,  and  at  last  he  could 
look  back  and  declare,  with  the  same  lofty  meaning 
in  the  word  :  "  I  have  finished  " — that  is,  fulfilled — 
*'  my  course."  It  has  been  thought  singular  that  he 
who  was  always  preaching  the  folly  and  sin  of  self- 
righteousness  should,  at  the  end,  fall  into  such  a 
strain  of  apparently  self-complacent  retrospect.  But 
he  did  not  mean,  of  course,  to  assert  that  his  career 
had  been  free  from  faults  and  failures.  Only  one 
man  could  say  w^ith  absolute  truth,  "  It  is  finished," 
and  Christ's  retrospect  of  a  stainless  life  in  full  and 
unbroken  accord  with  the  divine  ideal  is  not 
repeated  in  the  experience  of  any  of  His  servants. 
But  still,  if  in  the  thick  of  our  toil  and  struggle  we 
habitually  gather  up  our  strength,  and  aim  at 
accoiiipli>hing  that  part  of  our  life's  duty  immediately 
before  us,  the  believing  effort  will  not  be  in  vain, 
and  at  last  we  may  hope  that,  like  Paul,  we  shall  be 
granted  a  time  of  calm  recollection,  in  which  we  shall 
be  able   to  look   back  on    a   career   which,   though 
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stained  with  many  imperfections,  yet  on  the  whole 
has  realised  the  divine  purpose,  if  not  with  com- 
pleteness, yet  sufficiently  to  warrant  even  us  to  say 
that  we  have  finished  our  course. 

No  one  but  a  follower  of  Jesus  will  be  able  to  say 
so.  Life  looks  very  different  in  retrospect.  Pleasure, 
ease,  comfort,  popularity,  wealth — all  these  seem 
very  attractive  when  viewed  from  the  front,  but  they 
are  like  the  scenes  of  a  theatre,  dusty  and  squalid 
when  we  get  round  on  the  other  side  of  them.  God's 
will  often  looks  hard  and  unwelcome,  when  we  are 
advancing  towards  some  difficult  duty.  But  when 
we  look  back,  all  the  joys  that  could  be  bought  at 
the  price  of  the  smallest  neglected  duty  or  per- 
petrated sin  dwindle  and  dwindle,  and  the  light  is 
gone  out  of  them,  and  they  show  for  what  they  are — 
gilded  nothings,  painted  emptinesses,  lies  varnished 
over.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  recognise  God's  will 
and  to  seek  to  do  it  in  dependence  on  Him  towers 
up  then  into  greater  nobleness,  and  at  last  there 
seems  to  be,  as  there  really  is,  nothing  else  worth 
living  for.  We  shall  have  to  review  our  deeds  from 
another  standing  point,  and  with  new  illumination  on 
them.  The  one  course  that  a  man  can  bear  to  look 
back  on  is  the  humble,  faithful,  continual  discharge  of 
appointed  duty  for  the  Lord's  sake.  If  whilst  work 
and  troubles  last,  we  truly  say,  ''None  of  these  things 
move  me,  so  that  I  may  finish  my  course,"  we,  too, 
with  all  our  weaknesses,  may  be  able  to  say  at  the 
last,  "  Thanks  be  to  God,  I  have  finished  my  course." 
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••  My  heart  is  fixed,  O  God,  ray  heart  is  fixed.     I  will 
sing  and  give  praise." — Psalm  Ivii.  7. 

It  is  easy  to  say  such  things  when  life  goes  smoothly. 
But  this  Psalmist  said  and  meant  them,  when  things 
were  dark  with  him.  He  sang  himself  into  confi- 
dence and  good  cheer.  In  the  dark  he  believed  in 
the  dawn.  Like  flowers  that  give  their  perfume 
after  sunset,  and  are  sweetest  when  the  night-dews 
are  falling,  this  singer's  religion  grew  more  fragrant 
and  stronger  in  the  night  of  sorrow.  The  repe- 
tition of  the  phrase,  "  My  heart  is  fixed,"  with  its 
direct  address  to  God,  adds  emphasis  and  leads  up 
to  the  unalterable  determination,  "  I  will  sing  and 
give  praise,"  in  spite  of  everything  that  might  cause 
sobs  and  tears  to  choke  the  song. 

Of  course,  the  word  heart  as  used  in  Scripture 
covers  more  ground  than  with  us.  It  includes 
"  thoughts  and  intents  "  as  well  as  affections,  and  is 
the  very  centre  of  personal  life.  A  fixed  heart,  then, 
is  not  merely  a  steadfast  love,  but  the  settling  of  the 
whole  self    in    unalterable    decisiveness    on    God. 
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But  the  Psalmist  not  only  speaks  for  the  present, 
but  mortgages  the  future,  and  vows  that  the  temper 
of  consecration,  communion,  and  fixed  resolve  to 
cleave  to  God  is  to  be  habitual.  If  our  religion  is 
worth  anything,  it  must  be  a  force  acting  continuously 
and  not  merely  an  intermittent  impulse.  A  child's 
unsteady  and  untrained  hand  draws  lines  in  its  copy- 
book which  are  only  too  good  a  symbol  of  the 
^'  crooked  wandering  ways  in  which  we  live,"  so  far 
as  our  religion  is  concerned.  But  the  line  should  be 
firm  and  straight,  the  same  in  breadth  and  unvarying 
in  direction  like  a  sunbeam,  homogeneous  and  equally 
tenacious  throughout  like  an  iron  rod.  Unless  it  is 
thus  equable  and  uniform,  it  will  scarcely  sustain 
the  weights  that  it  must  bear,  or  resist  the  blows 
that  it  must  encounter. 

For  fixed  hearts  we  must  have  fixed  determination, 
not  fluctuating  and  soon  broken  intentions.  We 
must  have  steadfast  affections,  and  not  fluttering 
love  that,  like  a  butterfly,  lights  now  on  this,  now 
on  that  blossom,  but  which  flies  straight  as  a  carrier 
pigeon  to  its  cote,  and  bears  us  direct  to  God.  We 
must  also  have  continuous  realisation  of  our  depen- 
dence on  God,  and  of  God's  sweet  sufficiency,  going 
with  us  through  all  the  day.  Fixed  determination, 
steadfast  love,  constant  thought — these,  at  least, 
are  elements  making  up  the  fixed  heart  of  the 
Psalmist. 

Is  our  average  Christianity  conformed  to  such  a 
standard?     Our   times   of  such   love,   desire,   and 
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thought  are  too  often  separated  by  long  dreary 
wastes  of  torpor.  This  Psalmist,  living  in  the 
twilight  of  revelation  and  weighed  upon  with  sore 
distress,  shames  us  who  are  walking  in  the  noonday 
blaze.  The  points  of  brightness  in  our  experiences  are 
far  apart ;  they  should  be  contiguous  and  confluent. 

No  doubt  such  continuity  is  hard  to  attain.  All 
emotion  tends  to  wear  out,  and  to  become  feeble 
by  its  very  exercise.  Moments  of  elevation  are 
often  followed  by  moments  of  depression.  The 
higher  the  crest  of  the  wave,  the  deeper  the  trough. 
Some  degree  of  fluctuation  there  will  always  be. 
Varying  conditions  of  health  and  other  externals 
will  affect  the  clear-sightedness  and  vivacity  of  the 
spiritual  life.  Only  a  barometer  that  is  out  of  order 
will  always  stand  at  set  fair.  The  vane  which  never 
points  but  to  south  is  rusty  and  means  nothing. 

But  while  there  cannot  be  absolute  uniformity, 
there  might  and  should  be  a  far  nearer  approach  to 
an  equable  temperature  of  a  much  higher  range  than 
the  readings  of  most  professingChristians' experiences 
give.  There  is,  indeed,  a  dismally  uniform  arctic 
temperature  in  many  of  them.  Their  hearts  are  fixed, 
truly,  but  fixed  on  earth.  Their  frost  is  broken  by 
no  thaw,  their  tepid  formalism  interrupted  by  no  dis- 
turbing enthusiasm.  We  do  not  now  speak  of  these, 
but  of  those  who  have  moments  of  illumination,  of 
communion,  of  submission  of  will,  which  fade  all  too 
soon.  To  such  we  would  earnestly  say  that  these 
moments  may   be  prolonged  and  made  more  con- 
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tinuous.  We  need  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  our  own 
unregulated  feelings.  We  can  control  our  hearts, 
and  keep  them  fixed,  even  if  they  should  wish  to 
wander.  If  we  would  possess  the  blessing  of  an 
approximately  uniform  religious  life,  we  must  assert 
the  control  of  ourselves  and  use  both  bridle  and  spur. 
A  great  many  religious  people  seem  to  think  that 
*'  good  times  "  come  and  go,  and  that  they  can  do 
nothing  to  bring  or  keep  or  banish  them.  But  that 
is  not  so.  If  the  fire  is  burning  low,  there  is  such  a 
thing  on  the  hearth  as  a  poker,  and  coals  are  at 
hand.  If  we  feel  our  faith  falling  asleep,  are  we 
powerless  to  rouse  it?  Cannot  we  say:  I  z£^/7/ trust? 
Let  us  learn  that  the  variations  in  our  religious 
emotions  are  largely  subject  to  our  own  control,  and 
may,  if  we  will  govern  ourselves,  be  brought  far 
nearer  to  uniformity  than  they  ordinarily  are. 

The  distracting  influences  of  daily  duties  also  tell 
in  the  same  direction.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  a  corner 
of  our  hearts  clear  for  the  sense  of  God's  presence, 
when  our  work  calls  for  the  exercise  of  all  our 
powers.  It /s  difficult;  but  it  is  possible.  Distrac- 
tions are  made  distractions  by  our  own  folly  and 
weakness.  There  is  nothing  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
do,  which  an  honest  attempt  to  do  from  the  right 
motive  could  not  convert  into  a  positive  tielp  to  get- 
ting nearer  God.  It  is  for  us  to  determine  whether 
the  tasks  of  life,  and  this  intrusive  external  and 
material  world,  shall  veil  Him  from  us,  or  shall 
reveal  Him  to  us.     It  is  for  us  to  determine  whether 
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we  shall  make  our  secular  avocation,  and  its  trials, 
little  and  great,  a  means  to  draw  nearer  to  God,  or  a 
means  to  shut  Him  out  from  us,  and  us  from  Him. 
There  is  nothing  but  sin  incompatible  with  the  fixed 
heart,  the  resolved  will,  the  continual  communion — 
nothing  incompatible,  though  there  may  be  much 
that  makes  it  difficult  to  realise  and  preserve  these. 

Trials  and  sorrows  also  strike  at  this  resolve,  and 
when  our  hearts  are  bleeding,  or  aching  and  empty, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  with  truth  that  they  are  "fixed." 
Sorrow  may  shake  the  heart  from  its  steadfast  trust, 
or  in  it  we  may  hear  "  a  great  voice  saying,  Come 
up  hither."  Rightly  taken,  it  is  the  best  ladder  to 
God ;  and  there  is  no  such  praise  as  comes  from  the 
lips  that,  if  they  did  not  praise,  must  sob,  and  which 
praise  because  we  are  beginning  to  learn  that  evil, 
as  the  world  calls  it,  is  the  stepping-stone  to  the 
highest  good.  "  My  heart  is  fixed.  I  will  sing  and 
give  praise "  may  be  the  voice  of  the  mourner  as 
well  as  of  the  prosperous  and  happy. 

In  another  Psalm  this  same  plirase  is  employed 
with  a  very  important  and  illuminating  addition : 
"  His  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord."  That  is 
the  secret  of  a  fixed  heart — continuous  faith  rooted 
and  grounded  in  Him.  This  fluttering,  changeful, 
unreliable,  emotional  nature  will  be  made  calm  and 
steadfast  by  faith ;  and  duties  done  in  the  faith  of 
God  will  bind  us  to  Him  ;  and  sorrows  borne  and 
joys  accepted  in  the  faith  of  God  will  be  links  in  the 
chain  that  knits  Him  to  us. 
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But  there  will  be  no  such  uniformity  of  religious 
experience  throughout  our  lives,  unless  there  are 
frequent  times  in  them  in  which  we  go  into  our 
chambers  and  shut  our  doors  about  us,  and  hold 
communion  with  our  Father  in  secret.  Everything 
noble  and  great  in  the  Christian  life  is  fed  by  solitude, 
and  everything  poor  and  mean  and  hypocritical  and 
low-toned  is  nourished  by  continual  absence  from 
the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High.  There  must  be 
moments  of  solitary  communion,  if  there  are  to  be 
hours  of  strenuous  service  and  a  life  of  continual 
consecration. 

We  should  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  question 
whether  the  ideal  of  the  Psalmist  can  ever  be  com- 
pletely realised.  We  are  a  long  way  on  this  side  of 
such  a  realisation,  and  need  not  be  inquisitive  as  to 
the  final  stages  which  may  be  or  not  be  possible, 
until  we  have  advanced  at  least  a  few  stages  further. 
The  pupil  beginning  his  drawing  lessons  has  some- 
thing better  to  think  about  than  the  question  whether 
he  will  ever  draw  as  well  as  RafFaele.  Let  us  pray 
the  prayer,  "  Unite  my  heart  to  fear  Thy  name," 
make  the  resolve,  "  My  heart  is  fixed,  I  will  sing  and 
give  praise,"  and  listen  obediently  to  the  command, 
"  He  exhorted  them  all  that  with  purpose  of  heart 
they  should  cleave  unto  the  Lord." 
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••Then  Gideon  built  an  altar  there  unto  the  Lord,  and 
called  it  Jehovah-shalom  "  (the  Lord  is  peace). 

Judges  vi.  24. 

The  picturesque  story  is  familiar  of  the  simple 
husbandman  up  in  the  hills,  engaged  furtively  in 
threshing  out  a  little  wheat  in  some  hollow  in  the 
rock,  where  he  might  hide  it  from  the  keen  eyes  of 
the  oppressors ;  and  of  how  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
unrecognised  at  first,  appeared  to  him  ;  and  gradually 
there  dawned  upon  his  mind  the  suspicion  of  who 
he  was  who  spoke.  Then  follow  the  offering,  the 
discovery  by  fire,  the  shrinking  of  the  man  from 
contact  with  the  Divine,  the  wonderfully  tranquillising 
and  condescending  assurance,  cast  into  the  form  of 
the  ordinary  salutation  of  domestic  life:  "And  the 
Lord  said  unto  him.  Peace  be  unto  thee  " — as  any 
man  might  have  said  to  any  other:  *'  Fear  not!  thou 
shalt  not  die."  Then  Gideon  piles  up  the  unhewn 
stones  on  the  hillside  into  a  rude  altar,  apparently 
not  for  the  purpose  of  offering  sacrifice,  but  for  a 
monument,  to  which  is  given  this  name,  "The  Lord 
is  peace."     A  strange  title  to  be  given  by  warrior 
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lips,  and  in  view  of  the  fierce  conflict  to  which  the 
divine  vision,  which  the  altar  commemorated,  had 
summoned  Gideon  !  But  the  very  inappropriateness, 
as  it  seems,  of  the  designation  leads  to  inquiry  as  to 
its  significance,  and  to  discerning  the  large  truths 
expressed  by  it. 

The  name  first  suggests  the  great  discovery  which 
Gideon  had  made,  that  the  sight  of  God  was  not 
death  but  life  and  peace.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
vision  he  had  apparently  been  contentedly  tolerating 
the  prevailing  idolatry.  He  had  heard  of  Jehovah 
as  a  name,  a  tradition  from  his  fathers.  Into  his 
hearsay  religion  came,  as  with  a  flash,  the  conviction 
that  this  hearsay  God  was  beside  him,  speaking  to 
him,  and  that  he  had  personal  relations  with  Him. 
Whenever  the  lightning  edge  of  such  a  conviction 
cuts  down  through  formalisms  and  conventional 
religion,  and  pierces  the  heart,  there  comes  what 
came  to  Gideon,  the  swift  thought — "  If  I  really  am 
in  touch  with  the  living  Person  whose  name  is 
Jehovah,  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  Shall  I  not 
shrivel  up  to  nothingness  when  His  fiery  finger  is 
laid  on  me  ?  "  Were  there  no  sin  there  would  be  no 
fear,  but  hearts  would  open  in  silent  blessedness, 
and  yield  sweet  fragrance  of  love  and  adoration,  as 
flowers  do  to  the  kiss  of  the  sunbeams.  But,  taking 
that  sad  and  universal  fact  into  account,  men  cannot 
but  shrink  from  the  revealing  light,  and  be  struck 
with  terror  at  the  vision  of  God.  It  is  sad  that  it 
should  be  so.     But  it  is  sadder  still  when  it  is  not 
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so,  but  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  sight  of 
God  wakes  no  sense  of  sin,  and  no  consciousness 
of  discord,  or  foreboding  of  judgment.  For,  only 
through  that  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  lies  the 
path  to  the  happy  confidence  of  peace  with  God,  and 
unless  there  has  been  trembling  at  the  beginning, 
there  will  be  no  firm  and  reasonable  trust  after- 
wards. 

Gideon's  terror  prepared  the  way  for  the  gracious 
proclamation,  "  Peace  be  unto  thee ;  fear  not,  thou 
shalt  not  die."  So  dread  melted  into  joy,  and  what 
had  been  a  fountain  of  death  became  a  wellspring  of 
life.  The  divine  message  met  Gideon's  then  deepest 
need,  and  he  drank  it  in,  as  the  parched  ground 
sucks  up  the  showers,  and,  in  the  rapture  of  the 
discovery  that  the  name,  which  had  come  down  to 
him  from  of  old,  was  the  name  of  a  living  Person 
with  whom  he  stood  in  real  relationship  of  simple 
friendship  and  concord,  he  piled  the  rough  stones 
into  a  memorial  altar,  and  gave  it  the  designation 
which  echoed  the  divine  word  that  had  emancipated 
him  from  dread,  and  filled  his  heart  with  strange, 
new  delight.  If  God  is  our  peace,  then  all  will  be 
peace.  Peace  with  God  will  widen  and  deepen  into 
"the  peace  of  God."  Trust  is  tranquillity;  sub- 
mission is  repose.  To  live  near  Him  and  to  cease 
from  our  own  works  is  to  enter  into  rest.  God 
being  my  peace,  and  I  yielding  myself  to  Him,  the 
fever  of  my  unrest  is  cooled  down  and  my  heart  is 

quiet. 
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The  purpose  of  the  vision  was  to  send  Gideon  as 
God's  soldier  into  a  desperate  struggle,  of  which  the 
first   blow  was   to  be   struck  that  very  night.      It 
summoned  him  to  years  of  hard  war,  and   yet  its 
inmost  message  was  :  "  The  Lord  is   peace."     We 
should   rather   have   expected    the    inspiration    for 
battle  to  have  been  drawn   from  ^'  The  Lord  is  a 
man  of  war."     But  it  is  a  deep  thought  that  the 
peace  of  God  is  the  best   preparation  for  conflict. 
It  gives  courage,  it  leaves  the  heart  at  leisure,  so 
as  to  bring  all  its  force  to  bear  on  the  conflict,  it 
braces  with  the  consciousness  of  a  divine  ally.    The 
Christian    soldier's    feet    are   "  shod  with  the  pre- 
paredness of  the  gospel  of  peace."     That  will  make 
us  '^  ready,  aye  ready,"  for  the  roughest  march,  and 
enable  us  to  stand  firm  against  the  most  violent 
charges  of  the  enemy.     There  is  no  such  prepara- 
tion for  the  conflict  of   life,  whether  it   be  waged 
against  our  own   inward  evil,  or  against  opposing 
forces  without,  as  to  have  deep  within  the  soul  the 
settled  and  substantial  peace  of  God.     If  we  are  to 
come  out  of  the  battle  with  victory  sitting  on  our 
helmets,  we  must  go  into  it  with  the  Dove  of  God 
brooding  in  our  hearts. 

But,  besides  this  thought  that  the  knowledge  of 
Jehovah  as  peace  fits  us  for  strife,  that  hastily  reared 
altar  with  its  seemingly  inappropriate  name,  may 
remind  us  that,  in  the  sternest  hand-to-hand  grip 
with  evil,  we  may  possess  a  tranquillity  which  knows 
no  disturbance.  The  depths  of  ocean  are  still,  though 
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storms  rave  and  race  along  the  surface.  Over  the 
tortured  waters  of  the  cataract  the  bow  of  promise 
and  of  peace  hes  unmoving,  though  its  particles 
are  in  perpetual  change.  So  over  all  the  rush  and 
thunder  of  life  there  may  stretch,  radiant  and  many- 
coloured,  and  d3'ed  by  the  very  Sun  Himself,  the 
abiding  bow  of  beauty.  The  Christian  life  is  con- 
tinual warfare,  but  in  it  all,  "  the  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  understanding  "  may  "  garrison  our  hearts 
and  minds  in  Christ  Jesus."  In  the  keep  of  the 
castle,  while  the  storm  of  war  is  breaking  on  the 
walls,  there  will  be  a  quiet  chamber  where  no  shafts 
of  the  assailants  can  penetrate,  and  "  the  noise  of 
them  that  strive  for  the  mastery  "  is  never  heard. 
Dwelling  in  the  "  secret  place  of  the  Most  High," 
we  can  keep  our  souls  in  peace,  while  we  fight  the 
good  fight  of  faith.  We  are  God's  warriors ;  let  us 
make  sure  that  on  every  battle-field  we  rear  an  altar 
and  call  it  "  The  Lord  is  peace." 

The  altar  spoke  of  the  aim  of  the  conflict  and  the 
hope  which  sustained  the  warrior.  Gideon  fought 
for  peace ;  and  if  we  would  enter  into  peace,  we, 
too,  shall  have  to  fight  for  it.  The  Christian  war- 
fare, whilst  it  rests  upon,  and  is  prompted  by,  the 
revelation  of  the  God  who  is  Peace,  aims  in  all  its 
blows  at  the  conquering  of  that  sure  and  settled 
peace  which  shall  be  broken  by  no  rebellious  out- 
bursts of  self-will,  nor  by  any  risings  of  passions 
and  desires.  What  we  should  fight  for  is  that  the 
peace  of  God  may  be  throned  in  our  hearts,  and  sit 
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there  a  gentle  queen.     The  true  tranquillity  of  the 
blessed  life  is  the  prize  of  conflict. 

The  altar  was  a  trophy  erected  before  the  battle, 
and  the  confidence  that  war  would  result  in  victory, 
and  that  victory  would  bring  peace,  was  based  only 
on  reliance  on  Jehovah.  Across  the  dust  of  our 
conflicts  the  fair  vision  of  eternal  peace  should 
gleam,  visible  to  the  eye  of  faith,  and  able  to  renew 
fainting  strength  and  revive  drooping  courage,  if  we 
fix  our  gaze  on  it.  We  may  realise  that  hope  in 
large  measure  here.  But  its  fulfilment  is  reserved 
for  the  land  of  peace  which  we  enter  by  the  last  con- 
flict with  the  last  enemy.  Every  Christian's  grave- 
stone is  an  altar  on  which  is  written,  "  The  Lord  is 
peace,"  in  token  that  the  soldier  sleeping  there  has 
passed  into  the  land  in  which  "  violence  shall  no 
more  be  heard,  wasting  nor  destruction  within  its 
borders,"  but  deep  repose  and  the  unarmed,  because 
unattacked,  peace  of  communion  with  and  likeness 
to  Jehovah  our  Peace. 

So  let  us  pass  from  tradition  and  hearsay  into 
personal  intercourse  with  God,  and  from  shrinking 
and  doubt  into  the  sunshine  of  the  conviction  that 
He  is  our  peace.  And  then,  with  His  tranquillity  in 
our  hearts,  let  us  go  out,  the  elect  apostles  of  the 
peace  of  God,  and  fight  for  Him,  after  the  pattern  of 
the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  who  had  to  conquer 
peace  through  conflict ;  and  was  *^  first  of  all  King 
of  Righteousness,  and  after  that  also  King  of 
Peace." 
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"We  have  an  altar      .  .  we  have    no    continuing 
city.'  — Hebrews    iii.  lo,  14. 

*'  We  have  "  and  *'we  have  not."  These  two  sayings, 
united  by  the  intervening  context,  are  to  be  taken  in 
connection  and  contrast.  They  suggest  two  aspects 
of  the  Christian  Hfe — its  gr^at  possession  and  its 
incompleteness.  **  We  have  an  altar  "  ;  and  in  that 
altar  there  is  provided,  as  the  subsequent  clause 
goes  on  to  say,  not  only  the  sacrifice  for  sin,  but  the 
food  of  the  spirit,  "  whereof  they  have  no  right  to 
eat  which  serve  the  tabernacle."  But  great  and 
satisfying  as  that  possession  is,  it  is  not  absolutely 
satisfying,  and  there  is  something  beyond :  "  We 
have  no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek  one  which  is 
to  come."  So  the  Christian  life  has  its  two  plain 
duties,  and  obvious  characteristics,  of  a  firm  holding 
by  the  magnificence  of  its  present  possessions,  and 
a  yearning  after  their  completion  which  lies  beyond 
the  veils  of  sense  and  time.  "We  have  an  altar" 
..."  we  have  no  continuing  city  ...  we  seek  one 

to  come." 
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*'  We  have  an  altar."  The  writer  seeks  to  convince 
his  Hebrew  audience  that,  though  all  the  ancient 
system  in  which  they  had  been  trained  were  to  go, 
as  go  it  would,  nothing  had  really  gone,  since  in 
Christ  the  shadows  had  become  substances.  He 
instances  Moses,  the  Sabbath,  the  Priesthood,  Sacri- 
fices, the  Law,  the  Covenant,  and  of  all  these 
he  says  :  ^'  You  Christian  people — without  a  priest, 
without  an  altar,  without  a  sacrifice,  with  no  external 
symbolism  of  any  sort  in  your  worship — still  have 
them  all  far  more  really  than  the  people  that  thought 
they  had  them,  because  they  had  the  pictures  of 
them  in  these  outward  things."  **We  have  an 
altar,"  says  he,  "  and  though  you  Jewish  Christians 
who  have  been  trained  up  in  the  beggarly  elements 
of  an  external  ritualism  may  feel  that  when  you 
come  into  a  system  where  there  are  no  priests,  and 
no  sacrifices,  you  are  passing  into  a  very  bald  and 
empty  building,  you  have  all  that  you  need."  The 
centre-point  of  Christianity  is  an  altar ;  the  deepest 
conception  of  the  work  of  Christ  is  a  sacrifice. 

That  truth  firmly  grasped  will  give  a  clue  that 
will  guide  safely  through  the  mazes  of  two  opposite 
and  related  errors  which  have  deep  roots  in  human 
nature.  The  one  is  the  tendency,  strong  in  this 
generation,  to  set  up  the  antiquated  fabric  of  Judaism 
with  a  Christian  varnish  over  it,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  sense  for  symbolical  worship.  The 
antidote  to  that  tendency  lies  in  the  expansion  of 
that  brief  assertion,  "  We  have  an  altar."     Christ's 
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sacrifice  has  swept  away  for  ever  all  that  fleshly, 
sacramentarian  religion.  To  seek  to  import  sensuous 
aids  and  elaborate  symbolism  into  Christian  worship 
is  essentially  a  retrograde  step  and  an  anachronism. 
Picture-books  used  to  be  confined  to  children,  but 
nowadays  they  seem  to  be  required  in  order  to 
tempt  adult  men  to  read,  and  in  like  manner 
grown-up  "  babes  in  Christ "  are  harking  back  to 
childish  things  of  spectacular  ritual.  The  senses  are 
dangerous  allies  of  the  spirit  in  matters  of  worship, 
and  to  use  them  as  a  ladder  to  help  the  spirit  to 
ascend  is  as  likely  to  end  in  the  spirit's  going  down 
the  ladder  as  up  it.  It  is  fashionable  at  present  to 
call  the  simpler  forms  of  Christian  worship  "bare" 
and  "  bald,"  but  the  craving  for  more  ornate  ones 
does  not  spring  from  the  highest  aspirations  or 
experiences  of  the  Christian  life.  "  We  have  an 
altar,"  and  therefore  need  no  priests,  nor  sacrifices, 
nor  elaborate  ceremonial. 

Extremes  generate  each  other,  and  so  that  tendency 
of  present  opinion  has  done  something  to  intensify 
its  own  opposite  and  complementary  tendency. 
Potent  voices  tell  us  to-day  that  pure  Christianity 
knows  nothing  of  an  altar  and  a  sacrifice,  or,  at  all 
events,  that  pure  religion  does  not.  But  if  there  is 
no  altar  there  will  soon  be  no  worshippers.  It  is 
the  vital  centre-point  of  our  worship  and  life.  In 
proportion  as  we  obscure,  or  lose  the  firmness  of 
our  grasp  of,  the  sacrificial  aspect  of  Christ's 
death,  we  fling  away  the  power  that  calms  hearts, 
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enlightens  understandings,  bends  wills,  and  satisfies 
souls. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  declare  that  a  certain  class 
"  have  no  right  to  eat  of  "  the  altar.  The  sacrifice, 
then,  becomes  food.  We  have  to  live  on  Jesus. 
The  propitiation  for  our  sins  is  the  sustenance  of 
our  being.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  "  I  trust  to  Him 
for  pardon  and  acceptance."  That  is  the  beginning 
of  the  Gospel,  but  by  no  means  the  whole  of  it.  We 
must  go  on  to  say,  **  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who  gave  Himself  for  me."  The  heart  is  to 
feed  on  Him  by  love,  the  mind  by  intelligent  occupa- 
tion with  His  truth,  the  will  by  submitting  to  His 
commands.  When  our  whole  nature  is  nourished 
because,  by  communication  with  Him  through  faith, 
He  enters  and  fills  it,  we  shall  be  strong  indeed. 
The  Sacrifice  is  to  be  eaten  in  the  courts  of  the 
Lord's  house. 

The  altar  which  we  have  should  impel  us  to  seek 
the  city  which  we  have  not.  "  We  have  no  continu- 
ing city,"  not  so  much  because  all  created  things  are 
transient,  as  because  a  Christian  soul  must  feel  that 
it  does  not  belong  to  the  present  order  of  things. 
It  is  always,  of  course,  true  for  all  men  that  they 
"  continue  not  in  one  stay,"  but  it  is  also  true  that  a 
great  many  of  us  have  our  continuing  city  amidst 
the  trivialities  and  the  transiency  of  this  poor,  mortal 
life.  And  so,  connecting  the  two  statements  of  these 
texts,  we  come  to  the  thought  that  the  direct  effect 
of  a  true  possession  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  sacrifice 
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for  our  sins  and  the  food  of  our  souls,  will  be  to 
burn  in  upon  our  minds  the  consciousness  that  we 
do  not  belong  to  the  world  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
are  set,  but  that  our  true  affinities  lie  far  away,  and 
far  above  all  these  visible  and  transient  things.  An 
Englishman  carries  with  him  the  love  of  home  when 
he  goes  into  foreign  parts,  and  in  India  or  China  he 
ieels  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  type  of 
civilisation  that  is  round  him,  but  that  he,  for  his 
part,  belongs  to  the  community  over  the  sea.  A 
Roman  colonist  in  the  old  days,  or  even  one  of  these 
Hebrews  to  whom  this  writer  is  addressing  himself, 
living  in  some  Gentile  city,  was  familiar  with  the 
feeling  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  organisation 
and  society  in  the  midst  of  which  he  found  himself. 
And,  says  this  writer  in  effect,  "when  the  old 
restrictions  and  limitations  of  your  Judaism  have 
vanished,  the  sense  of  detachment  fs  to  remain  ;  but 
you  are  now  to  feel  that  you  are  strangers  in  Philippi, 
or  Colossae,  or  Thessalonica,  or  Athens,  or  Rome, 
not  because  you  belong  to  Jerusalem,  but  because 
you  belong  to  the  city  that  is  above."  Many  pro- 
fessing Christians  feel  themselves  very  much  at 
home  in  English  cities,  just  because  they  do  not  feed 
on  the  great  Sacrifice,  nor  in  any  deep  sense  possess 
the  great  Altar.  Our  sense  of  detachment  from  the 
present  is  an  infallible  test  of  our  Christianity. 
Because  "  we  have  an  altar,"  therefore  "  we  have  no 
continuing  city."  And  if  we  feel  that  we  have  not, 
our  hopes  and  longings  will  be  ever  reaching  out 
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towards  "  the  city  which  hath  the  foundations,** 
because  there  the  communion  with  Christ  will  be 
perfect ;  because  there  our  feeding  on  the  Sacrifice 
will  be  full  and  entire  ;  because  there  we  shall  find 
the  order  of  things  to  which  we  do  belong,  and 
realise  that  we  are  at  home. 

The  possession  of  that  Altar  impels  and  fits  to 
offer  sacrifices,  as  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  "  By 
Him  therefore  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to 
God  continually."  The  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  pro- 
pitiation has  been  once  offered  "  for  sins  for  ever," 
and  in  the  strength  of  it  all  Christian  people  are 
priests,  and  can  pass  into  the  Holy  Place,  and  there 
lay  on  the  altar  of  incense,  which  is  accessible  to  us 
through  that  Sacrifice,  the  sweetly  odorous  tribute  of 
our  praise  and  lovei 
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"  The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower,  the 
righteous  runneth  into  it  and  is  safe.  The  rich  man's 
wealth  is  his  strong  city,  and  as  a  high  wall  in  his  own 
conceit." — Proverbs  xviii.  lo,  ii. 

It  is  rare  to  find  any  connection  between  two 
adjacent  verses  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  Therefore 
the  exceptions  in  which  such  connection  is  visible 
become  the  more  remarkable.  Here  we  find  one 
of  these,  in  which  two  sorts  of  defence  are  set  side 
by  side.  "The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong 
tower,"  whether  we  think  so  or  not.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  **  the  rich  man's  weaUh  "  is  only  "  in  his 
own  conceit "  his  strong  city,  and  his  imagination 
does  not  make  its  dream  true.  So  fact  and  fancy, 
truth  and  illusion,  are  brought  into  comparison  and 
contrast  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  sayings. 

"  The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower."  That 
very  frequent  Old  Testament  expression,  "  the  name 
of  the  Lord,"  and  its  New  Testament  equivalent, 
"  the  name  of  Jesus,"  means  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  syllables  by  which  He  is  designated.  It  means 
the  character  of    God,  so   far   as  revealed,  or  the 
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side  of  His  nature  which  is  turned  to  humanity. 
Thus  it  comes  to  be  nearly  synonymous  with  the 
other  expression,  ^'the  face  of  the  Lord,"  only  that 
the  one  suggests  nomenclature  and  the  other  visi- 
bility. It  is  not  the  syllables  that  spell  Jehovah, 
but  the  whole  conception  of  God  which  has  been 
flashed,  or  rather  poured  in  gradually  progressive 
illumination,  into  a  dark  world,  which  the  Old 
Testament  writers  mean  by  ''  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
We  know  more  of  it  than  they  did,  for  in  Jesus, 
''  the  angel  in  whom  is  His  name,"  God  has  put  His 
whole  name,  which  before  had  been  spoken  "  by 
divers  portions  and  in  divers  manners."  He  is  to 
us  the  full  revelation  of  the  God  who,  after  all 
revelation,  remains  unrevealed,  and  who  in  the 
earliest  revelation  was  so  far  revealed  as  that 
humble  souls  could  find  in  the  name  their  strong 
habitation  to  which  they  might  continually  resort. 

Two  great  thoughts,  which  have  often  been  re- 
garded as  antagonistic,  are  clearly  implied  in  the 
phrase — viz.  the  imperfection,  and  yet  the  reality, 
of  our  knowledge  of  God.  His  name  is  not  the 
same  as  Himself,  but  it  is  that  by  which  He  is 
known.  Our  knowledge  of  Him  is  incomplete,  but 
what  we  do  know  is  His  real  name — that  is  to 
say,  it  corresponds  to  the  realities  of  His  nature, 
and  may  be  absolutely  and  for  ever  trusted.  The 
imperfect  revelation,  in  terms  that  finite  beings  can 
comprehend,  is  valid  though  imperfect,  and  asks  for, 
and  will  repay,  our  complete  reliance. 
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To  sa,j  that  the  name  is  a  strong  tower,  then, 
is  just  to  say  that  in  God's  revealed  character  hes 
all  that  we,  defenceless,  need  for  security  and  peace. 
The  glories  that  make  it  up  are  all  enlisted  on  our 
sides.  Perfect  wisdom,  perfect  power,  perfect  love, 
immortal  duration  stand  engaged  to  make  us  blessed. 
The  enemies  round  us  are  many,  calamities  storm  in 
on  every  life,  sin  lies  in  our  hearts  and  weighs  on 
our  lives,  and  ruffles  our  consciences ;  death  beats 
down  all  other  defences,  and  forces  his  entrance 
into  the  very  citadel.  But  the  name  is  a  sufficient 
refuge.  Whatever  man  needs,  God  is  and  gives. 
There  is  our  hiding  place  from  dangers  and  dreads, 
from  pains  and  sorrows,  from  losses  and  sins. 

"  The  righteous  runneth  into  it."  To  run  into 
the  fortress  is  to  trust  in  the  name,  as,  indeed,  one 
Old  Testament  word  for  faith  teaches,  by  its  literal 
meaning  of  fleeing  to  a  refuge.  The  open  country 
is  filled  with  the  invaders'  army,  and  the  helpless 
peasants  gather  their  poor  goods  together  and  hurry 
to  the  fort,  behind  the  walls  of  which  they  are  safe. 
So  the  way  to  get  into  the  fortress,  and  to  have 
the  solemn  battlements  of  that  divine  name  round 
our  unarmed  and  else  shelterless  weakness,  is  simply 
to  trust  in  Him. 

There  is  urgency  implied  in  the  word.  Effort 
and  promptness  are  inherent  in  faith.  The  man, 
conscious  of  his  need  and  convinced  of  God's  power 
to  defend  from  all  ill,  will  run,  and  not  dawdle,  into 
the  tower.     Did  Lot  go  in  leisurely  fashion  when  he 
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fled  to  the  mountain,  and  caught  in  the  sky  in  front 
of  him  the  reflection  of  the  flames  which  he  could  not 
lose  time  by  turning  round  to  see  ?  "  The  angels 
hastened  Lot,  the  Lord  being  merciful  to  him."  He 
mercifully  hastens  us,  if  we  will  yield  to  the  im- 
pelling hand  laid  on  our  shoulders.  We  must  stay 
inside  when  we  have  once  gone  inside,  or  we  shall 
not  be  safe.  If  one  of  the  refugees  ventures  out- 
side the  gates,  perhaps  to  gather  flowers,  perhaps  to 
draw  water  from  some  favourite  well,  the  skirmishers 
will  pick  him  up  and  carry  him  off.  *'We  have  a 
strong  city,"  and  salvation  is  appointed  for  its  walls. 
But  if  we  choose  to  go  outside — which  we  do  when 
we  suspend  our  faith  and  break  our  communion  with 
God — then  the  strength  of  the  city  is  nothing  to  us. 
But  it  is  the  '*  righteous  "  that  runs  in  and  is  safe. 
The  righteous  ? — so,  then,  the  condition  of  getting 
the  name  of  the  Lord  on  my  side  is  that  I  shall  be 
righteous ;  but  I  cannot  be  righteous  unless  I  have 
the  name  of  the  Lord  on  my  side  first.  There  is  the 
unsolved  problem  that  perv^ades  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment revelation.  The  New  Testament  solves  the 
difficulty,  for  it  teaches  us  that  the  same  faith,  which 
is  the  act  of  running  into  the  strong  tower,  is  the 
means  by  which  we  can  become  righteous.  None 
dwell  in  the  city,  which  has  salvation  for  walls 
and  bulwarks,  except  the  ^'  righteous  nation  which 
keepeth  the  truth,"  but  we  all  may  belong  to  that 
nation,  whatever  our  past  has  been,  and  we  become 
its  members  by  faith. 
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The  word  rendered  "is  safe"  means  "is  high." 
He  who  takes  refuge  in  the  strong  tower  climbs  by 
a  winding  staircase  to  the  upper  chamber,  far  above 
the  reach  of  the  arrows  shot  from  the  plain.  Though 
exposed  to  the  common  ills  of  life,  we  may  dwell  on 
high  amid  the  "  munitions  of  rocks,"  with  our  bread 
given  to  us  in  famine  and  our  water  sure  in  every 
time  of  drought. 

That  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower  is 
fact,  whatever  men  may  think,  and  whether  they 
shelter  themselves  in  it  or  not.  Faith  grasps  reality, 
when  it  lays  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  it  in  the 
revelation  of  God's  character.  Imagination,  in  its 
Christian  use,  does  not  create,  but  vividly  realises, 
the  objects  of  faith.  But  whoever  finds  security  in 
anything  but  God  is  the  sport  of  delusions,  and  the 
victim  of  his  own  baseless  imaginings.  So,  side  by 
side  with  the  picture  of  the  solid  and  impregnable 
fortress  which  we  tenant  by  faith,  is  set  here  the 
companion  picture  of  the  flimsy  defences,  which  cast 
a  glamour  over  men,  and  make  them  think  themselves 
walled  about  and  safe,  when  they  are  really  shelter- 
less in  the  open.  His  strong  city,  says  the  proverb, 
thereby  implying  that  it  is  not  strong  in  itself,  but 
only  in  his  imagination — a  thought  which  is  still 
more  clearly  expressed  in  the  parallel  clause,  where 
the  man's  "  own  conceit  "  gives  the  attribute  of 
height  and  therefore  protection  from  assailants,  to 
the  •'  wall."  Fancy,  then,  and  delusion  are  the 
architects  that    build    the  defences   for   those  who 
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will  not  run  into  the  defence  that  is  already  built 
for  all. 

Of  course  a  man  may  have  wealth  or  any  other 
created  good,  and  not  conceit  it  to  be  his  fortress. 
Not  possession,  but  reliance  on  the  thing  pos- 
sessed is  struck  at  in  this  saying.  Scripture  has  no 
foolish  condemnation  of  wealth  or  other  material 
good,  nor  any  ascetic  injunctions  to  despise  and 
renounce  these.  The  Apostle  puts  in  one  sentence 
the  prohibition  against  trusting  in  riches,  and  the 
recognition  that  they  are  given  us  by  God  richly, 
and  meant  to  be  enjoyed.  But  we  can  all  verify 
from  our  own  experience  the  fact  that  to  possess 
without  undue  trust  is  very  difficult  indeed.  The 
temptation  besets  us  all  whether  rich  or  poor.  The 
well-to-do  man,  who  fancies  that  outward  good  will 
shield  him  from  life's  evils,  is  the  same  in  inmost 
character  as  the  poor  man  who  thinks  that,  if  he  had 
only  a  little  more  of  it,  he  would  escape  them.  Turn 
the  one  inside  out,  as  it  were,  and  you  have  the 
other. 

So  it  is  with  regard  to  money  or  earthly  love  or 
any  creatural  good.  To  have  and  to  enjoy  these  is 
right.  To  recognise  that  they  do  contribute  to 
gladden  and  bless  life  is  due  to  the  loving  Giver, 
but  to  invest  them  with  the  power  of  shielding  us 
from  the  ills  that  are  sure  to  frown  on  us  is  to 
desert  realities  for  illusions.  Will  any  or  all  of 
these  keep  away  tears  or  wipe  them  away  ?  Will 
they  repel  sorrow,  or  turn  aside  the  edge  of  pain's 
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sword,  or  prevent  sin's  assaults,  or  allow  us  to  be  of 
good  cheer  in  spite  of  disease  and  death  ?  Will  they 
enable  us  to  look  on  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers  with 
a  quiet  smile,  as  he  might  do  who  stood  on  the.  high 
battlements  of  some  maiden  fortress,  and  was  sure 
that  the  vain  siege  would  soon  be  raised  ?  There  is 
but  one  fortress  where  we  can  be  thus  secure. 
*'  The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower,  the 
righteous  runneth  into  it  and  is  safe."  Abiding 
there,  we  shall  hear  the  ancient  promise  repeated 
concerning  every  besieger :  *'  He  shall  not  come 
into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there."  All 
other  defences  are  only  illusory.  They  are  like  the 
mud  forts  of  some  barbarous  tribe,  behind  which 
they  boast  themselves  in  fancied  safety,  till  the  shells 
of  the  besieger  pound  the  frail  walls  into  dust  about 
their  ears,  or  like  the  canvas  stretched  on  wooden 
frames  that  does  duty  for  strong  fortifications  in  a 
theatre. 

The  way  to  keep  ourselves  within  the  true  limits 
in  regard  to  confidence  in  external  good  is  to  take 
refuge  in  the  only  sure  shelter,  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  which  we  do  by  trust  and  communion.  When 
we  dwell  in  God  as  our  strong  tower,  we  see  through 
the  insufficiency  of  others.  Isaiah  uses  the  contrast 
of  these  two  kinds  of  defence  in  his  solemn  vision 
of  Judgment,  when  he  paints  the  hail  sweeping 
away  the  false  refuge,  and  the  floods  destroying  the 
hiding-place,  and  points  in  contrast  to  the  sure 
foundation,  on  which  whosoever  buildeth  shall  not 
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need  to  hasten  from  one  submerged  eminence  to 
another,  to  escape  the  inundation.  Jesus  repeated 
the  warning  in  still  more  solemn  tones,  when  He 
told  of  the  house  that  fell  because  built  on  sand, 
and  the  house  that  stood,  though  the  rain  came 
down  on  it  from  above,  and  the  floods  swirled  round 
it  from  beneath,  and  the  winds  smote  it  on  every 
side,  because  it  was  founded  on  the  rock. 
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"  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strength- 
eneth  me." — Philippians  iv.  13. 

There  was  a  specially  affectionate  and  close  bond 
between  Paul  and  the  Church  at  Philippi.     Possibly 
the    occasion   of   it  was    the   circumstances  of  the 
foundation  of  that  Church,  which  was  the  first  to  be 
founded  in   Europe.      But   be  that  as   it  may,   the 
Philippian    Christians    evidently   were    very    near 
Paul's  heart,  and  his  letter  to  them  is  the  sunniest 
and  the  brightest  of  all  his  epistles.     The  closeness 
and  the  affection  of  their  relation  made  it  easy  for 
them  to  give,  and  for  him  to  receive,  pecuniary  help. 
These  triumphant  words  are  the  end  of  his  ex- 
quisitely graceful  acknowledgments  of  that  gift  of 
money.    We  see  in  these  two  feelings  struggling  with 
each  other — Paul's  wish  to  let  his  Philippian  friends 
know  how  grateful  he  was,  and  his  wish  not  to  have 
them  suspect  that  he  was  sponging  on  them.     So 
his   words    oscillate    between    acknowledgments   of 
their  kindness  and  declarations  of  his  independence. 
It  is  interesting  and  beautiful  to  see  how  the  two 
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feelings  alternate — ''  I  rejoiced  in  the  Lord  greatly, 
that  now  at  the  last  your  care  of  me  hath  flourished 
again ;  not  that  I  speak  in  respect  of  want :  for  I 
have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith 
to  be  content.  I  know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and 
I  know  how  to  abound  :  everywhere  and  in  all  things 
I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry, 
both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  need.  I  can  do  all 
things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me." 
And  then,  as  if  he  thought  that  this  might  sound  a 
trifle  too  independent,  he  adds :  "  Notwithstanding 
ye  have  well  done  that  ye  did  communicate  with  my 
affliction." 

The  words,  then,  have  a  special  bearing,  as  an 
expression  of  the  apostle's  ability  to  accept  the  ex- 
tremes of  worldly  circumstances,  but  the  triumphant 
consciousness  of  power  that  sounds  its  paean  of  victory 
in  them  should  pervade  all  the  ChristianHfe.  It  will 
do  so  in  proportion  as  that  life  is  genuine  and  deep. 

"  I  can  do  all  things."  That  rendering  of  Paul's 
words  does  not  exactly  represent  what  he  really 
meant.  In  one  aspect  they  say  more  than  Paul 
says,  and  in  another  they  say  less.  For  he  is  not 
only  speaking  about  what  he  can  do,  but  also  of 
what  he  can  endure.  Action  is  but  half — and  the 
lesser  half — of  life.  It  is  well  to  be  able  to  sa}' 
truly,  "  I  can  do  all  things,"  but  it  is  sometimes 
harder  to  do  nothing  but  stand  still  and  endure  the 
pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm.  Paul  has  just  said  that 
he  has  learned  to  be  content  in  every  state.     His 
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meaning  is  "self-sufficing"  rather  tlian  "content," 
and  if  we  clear  that  word  from  its  lower  significa- 
tion and  understand  it  as  expressing  a  disposition 
which  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  externals,  we  appre- 
hend the  apostle  rightly.  It  is  but  the  prolongation 
of  the  same  thought  when  he  says  that  he  can  do 
all  things.  He  sets  the  example  which  we  should 
all  try  to  follow.  We  should  be  self-sufficing  in  so 
far  that  we  are  lords  of  circumstances,  not  they  of 
us.  In  some  great  cathedral  the  temperature  will 
vary  little  all  the  year  round.  When  the  midsummer 
sun  is  blazing  on  the  open  space  in  front,  and  when 
the  icicles  are  hanging  from  the  eaves,  the  thick 
walls  keep  the  thermometer  within  at  the  same 
height.  The  normal  temperature  of  the  blood  in 
the  healthy  body  is  identical  at  the  pole  and  the 
equator.  Christians  should  carry  their  own  atmos- 
phere with  them. 

"  I  have  strength  for  everything  "  may  be  said  in 
many  keys,  and  express  many  moods.  It  may  be 
the  language  of  hopeless  self-conceit,  or  of  levity 
which  underestimates  the  gravity  of  life.  Many  a 
young  man  has  thrown  himself  into  the  struggle 
with  a  light  heart,  saying,  I  can  do  all  things,  who 
has  had  to  say,  before  grey  hairs  have  begun  to 
show  on  his  head,  I  can  do  nothing.  But  if  we  lean 
on  almighty  strength,  what  on  other  lips  sounds 
arrogant  and  insane  presumption,  that  is  sure  to  be 
beaten  down,  comes  to  be  an  utterance  fitted  for  the 
most  self-distrustful  and  weakest. 
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Paul's  self-sufficingness  was  based  on  his  assur- 
ance that  he  had  a  better  self  than  his  natural  self. 
Therefore  he  goes  on  to  lay  bare  the  foundation  of 
it  when  he  sa3^s,  *'  through  Christ."  His  ''  I  "  might 
be  very  weak,  and  by  no  means  self-sufficing,  but 
he  could  say,  "  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me,"  and  that  indwelling  Christ  makes  reasonable 
the  most  triumphant  confidence.  "  Through  Christ" 
does  not  fully  express  the  apostle's  mind  here,  for 
what  he  says  is  "  in  Christ,"  and  that  great  expres- 
sion, so  continually  recurring  in  so  many  connections 
in  his  writings,  must  not  be  emptied  of  its  deep 
meaning,  as  it  so  often  is.  One  of  the  weaknesses 
of  modern  Christianity  is  that  the  fact  of  the  reci- 
procal indwelling  of  Christ  in  the  Christian  and  of 
the  Christian  in  Christ  has  so  smo.N  a  place  in  it. 
We  cannot  speak  too  much,  but  we  may  speak  and 
think  too  exclusively,  of  Christ  for  us,  and  we  may, 
and  many  do,  allow  that  great  truth  to  obscure  its 
sister  truth  of  Christ  in  us  and  we  in  Him. 

As  the  branch  is  in  the  vine,  so  are  we  in  Christ ; 
as  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  so  is  Christ  in  us.  And 
it  is  by  union  with  Jesus,  and  by  dwelling  in  Him 
as  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  "  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,"  that  this  utterance  of  the  apostle 
may  on  our  lips  cease  to  be  the  language  of  pre- 
sumption, and  become  humble  trust.  How  is  that 
indwelling  to  be  realised  ?  It  is  far  away  from 
ordinary  experience.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  so.     For,  however  profound  the  thought, 
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the  way  of  making  it  a  fact  in  our  lives  is  as  plain 
as  the  thought  is  profound.  We  are  in  Him  when 
we  trust  Him.  We  are  not  in  Him  if  our  confi- 
dence is  in  self  or  in  creatures.  We  are  not  in 
Him  if  all  the  day  long  our  mind  is  busy  with  other 
thoughts,  and  our  heart  with  other  affections.  But 
we  are  in  Him  if  we  are  occupied  heart  and  mind 
with  Him  and  with  His  truth.  We  are  in  Him  if, 
trusting  Him,  and  having  Him  present  by  the  direc- 
tion of  mind  and  heart  towards  Him  as  the  motive 
and  power  of  our  lives,  we  serve  Him  with  lowly 
obedience.  And  we  are  not  in  Him  if  we  assert 
our  own  independence  and  perk  ourself  up  in  His 
face  and  say,  "  Not  as  Thou  wilt,  but  as  I  will." 
Trust,  meditation,  practical  obedience — these  are 
the  three  angels  that  guide  us  into  the  very 
presence-chamber  of  the  Most  High. 

The  apostle  uses  a  remarkable  word  which  is  but 
partially  represented  by  '*  strengtheneth,"  for  it  is 
a  compound,  and  means  ^'strengthened  within." 
Other  sources  of  power  act  from  without ;  Jesus 
glides  into  a  heart  and,  established  there,  opens 
His  stores  and  infuses  strength.  An  empty  jar 
plunged  into  the  ocean  comes  up  full.  If  we 
immerse  ourselves  in  Jesus  He  will  minister  strength. 
Take  an  empty  vessel  into  the  atmosphere  and  the 
air  rushes  into  it,  because  it  is  all  round  the  vessel 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  entrance.  If  I 
am  thus  dwelling  in  Christ,  then  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  will  pour  into  my  open  heart,  for  Grace 
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abhors  a  vacuum  even  more  than  Nature  does.  If 
I  am  in  Christ  I  shall  be  strong  within.  The  sap 
from  the  trunk  percolates  to  every  branchlet  and 
tendril,  and  brings  thither  one  life  and  manifold 
fruitfulness. 

The  apostle  here  speaks  of  present  experience. 
It  is  not  '^  Christ  that  used  to  strengthen,"  or  '*  that 
will  strengthen  "  ;  but  the  strengthening  is  going  on 
at  the  moment  of  Paul's  writing.  That  impartation 
of  Himself — for  that  is  what  this  gift  comes  to — is 
Christ's  continual  work  all  through  the  ages.  How 
much  of  Christ  is  wasted !  If  He  is  pouring  out 
His  riches  thus,  and  there  is  so  little  of  them  in 
our  hearts,  what  has  become  of  the  rest  ?  It  is 
as  "water  spilled  on  the  ground  which  cannot  be 
gathered  up."  Of  all  the  wastes  in  the  world  there 
is  none  so  criminal,  there  is  none  so  sad,  as  the 
waste  which  the  average  Christian  makes  of  the 
strength  that  Christ  gives. 

If  we  keep  ourselves  in  union  with  Him,  these 
great  words  will  become  a  reality  in  us.  They  are 
countersigned  by  Christ's  own  words,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  servant  when  he  says,  I  can  do  all 
things,  ceases  to  seem  too  exuberant  when  we  hear 
the  Master  promising,  "All  things  are  possible  to 
him  that  believeth." 
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"  Say  ye  that  the  Lord  hath  need  of  him,  and  straight- 
way he  will  send  him  hither." — Mark  xi.  3. 

Do  our  Lord's  minute  instructions  to  the  two 
disciples  whom  He  sent  for  the  colt  point  to  super- 
human knowledge  or  to  a  previous  arrangement 
with  its  owner  ?  Perhaps  the  latter.  The  animal 
evidently  belonged  to  a  disciple  to  whom  the  message 
that  the  Lord  needed  it  would  appeal.  He  may 
have  been  a  guest  at  the  modest  feast  on  the 
previous  evening,  and  the  arrangement  may  have 
been  made  then.  A  similar  explanation  may  be 
true  of  the  other  incident,  when  Jesus  again  sent 
two  disciples  to  prepare  the  Passover,  and  similarly 
told  them  what  they  would  find.  As  the  end  drew 
near  He  exercised  more  influence  in  shaping  events 
than  He  had  done,  and  while  on  the  one  hand  the 
secrecy  as  to  the  place  for  the  Passover  meal  was 
meant  to  baffle  Judas,  the  equally  intentional  publi- 
city of  the  entrance  into  Jerusalem  was  meant  to 
assert  His  claim  to  be  the  Messiah.  The  supposi- 
tion of  a  previous  understanding  with  the  owner  of 
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the  colt  is,  then,  in  harmony  with  Christ's  attitude  at 
the  time. 

His  action  at  the  final  crisis  was  unlike  all  His 
previous  conduct.  He  had  hitherto  been  careful  to 
damp  down  popular  enthusiasm  and  to  discourage 
any  recognition  of  Him  as  the  King  of  Israel ;  but 
now  He  deliberately  set  Himself  to  cast  an  effer- 
vescing element  into  the  cauldron,  at  the  moment 
when  excitement  ran  highest  and  the  danger  of  a 
popular  revolt  was  greatest,  among  the  crowds 
gathered  for  the  Passover. 

The  "need"  for  the  colt  was  created  by  His 
deliberate  resolve  to  "  fulfil  "  in  symbolic  detail  the 
prophecy  of  the  King  who  should  come  to  Zion, 
typifying  His  peaceful  dominion  by  riding,  not  on 
the  war-horse  of  a  conqueror,  but  on  the  slow- 
pacing  ass.  Jesus  would  have  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
as  really  if  He  had  never  ridden  into  the  city,  but 
the  literal  accomplishment  of  the  prophetic  figure 
was  a  help  to  weak  vision. 

The  fact  that  He  had  to  borrow  the  animal  on 
which  He  would  display  His  royal  state  suggests 
the  union  in  Him  of  absolute  authority  and  utter 
poverty.  He  was  a  King,  but  He  was  a  pauper 
King.  The  same  blending  of  humiliation  and  majesty 
runs  through  all  His  life,  and  wherever  there  appears 
a  special  instance  of  the  one,  close  beside  it  is  sure 
to  be  seen  an  instance  of  the  other.  He  had  to  be 
obliged  to  fishermen  for  a  boat,  but  from  that  bor- 
rowed pulpit  He  spoke  divine  wisdom.     He  had  to 
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be  obliged  to  a  lad  in  the  crowd  for  barley  loaves 
and  fishes,  but  He  took  them  into  His  hands  and  fed 
thousands.  He  had  to  owe  His  grave  to  Joseph,  but 
He  rose  from  it  the  Lord  of  Life.  When  He  for 
once  desired  to  stand  forth  as  King,  He  had  to 
borrow  His  regalia,  and  was  indebted  to  this 
anonymous  peasant  for  the  colt  on  which  He  was 
meekly  enthroned. 

But  the  message  to  that  villager  opens  out  into  a 
wider  thought,  for  Christ  cannot  assume  His  king- 
dom without  His  servants'  help.  He  has  done  all  that 
the  world's  salvation  requires,  but  for  the  application 
of  His  finished  work  to  individuals.  He  hath  need  of 
us.  Men  are  "  fellow-labourers  with  God."  We  are 
Christ's  tools,  the  instruments  by  which  He  estab- 
lishes His  kingdom.  **  God  mend  all,"  said  one,  and 
he  was  answered  :  "We  must  help  Him  to  mend  it.** 

We  have  here  an  authoritative  demand,  which 
does  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  reluctance  or 
refusal.  "  The  Lord  hath  need  of  him,"  that  was 
all.  No  explanation  is  given,  nor  motive  adduced  for 
compliance.  So  kings  speak.  Jesus  expects  us  to 
brush  aside  our  own  convenience  and  everything 
else.  It  should  be  enough  that  He  needs  us  or  any- 
thing that  is  ours.  For  He  has  absolute  power  over 
us,  and  He  has  acquired  it  in  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  acquired,  by  absolute  surrender  of  Himself. 
He  gave  Himself  for  us,  and  therefore  expects  that 
we  shall  have  no  reserves  nor  reluctances  when  He 
says  :  ''  I  need  you  or  yours." 
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Here,  again,  we  see  an  instance  of  glad  surrender. 
**  Straightway  he  will  send  him  hither."  Who  is 
"  he  "  ?  It  is  usually  understood  to  be  the  owner  of 
the  colt,  and  the  clause  is  supposed  to  be  Christ's 
assurance  to  the  two  messengers  of  the  success  of 
their  errand.  So  understood,  the  words  suggest  the 
great  truth  that  love  loosens  the  hand  that  grasps 
possessions,  and  unlocks  our  treasure-houses.  There 
is  nothing  more  blessed  than  to  give  in  response  to 
the  requirement  of  love.  And  so,  to  Christ's 
authoritative  demand,  the  only  proper  answer  is 
obedience  swift  and  glad,  because  it  is  loving. 
Many  possibilities  of  joy  and  blessing  are  lost 
through  not  yielding  on  the  instant  to  Christ's 
demands.  Hesitation  and  delay  are  dangerous.  In 
'*  straightway  "  complying  are  security  and  joy.  If 
the  owner  had  begun  to  say  to  himself  that  he  very 
much  needed  the  colt,  or  that  he  saw  no  reason  why 
some  one  else's  beast  should  not  have  been  taken,  or 
that  he  would  send  the  animal  very  soon,  but  must 
have  the  use  of  him  for  an  hour  or  two  first,  he 
would  probably  never  have  sent  him  at  all,  and  so 
would  have  missed  the  greatest  honour  of  his  life. 
As  soon  as  I  know  what  Christ  wants  from  me, 
without  delay  let  me  do  it;  for  if  I  begin  with 
delaying  I  shall  probably  end  with  declining.  The 
Psalmist  was  wise  when  he  laid  emphasis  on  the 
swiftness  of  his  obedience,  and  said,  *'  I  made 
haste  and  delayed  not,  but  made  haste  to  keep  Thy 
commandments.'* 
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But  another  view  of  the  words  makes  them  part 
of  the  message  to  the  owner  of  the  colt :  '*  Say  ye 
that  the  Lord  hath  need  of  him,  and  that  straight- 
way He  will  send  him  hither  again."  Christ  only 
wishes  a  short  loan  of  the  animal,  and  it  will  come 
back  far  more  precious  in  its  master's  eyes  than 
ever  it  was  before.  Of  course  it  would  be,  if  the 
man  was  a  disciple.  How  in  coming  days  he  would 
look  at  the  colt  and  think  of  the  honour  that  had 
been  done  him  when  Jesus  rode  on  his  animal !  If  we 
wish  anything  to  become  precious,  we  shall  be  wise 
to  lend  it  to  Jesus,  and  when  it  comes  back,  as 
certainly  it  will,  the  touch  of  His  fingers  will  have 
left  abiding  fragrance.  We  are  of  most  worth  to 
ourselves  when  we  give  ourselves  to  Him.  Our 
possessions  become  most  truly  ours,  our  loves  and 
joys  are  sweetest  and  brightest,  when  we  lay  them 
at  His  feet.  What  I  give  to  Him,  He  will  return 
enhanced,  and  it  will  be  more  truly  and  blessedly 
mine.  The  altar  sanctifies  and  ennobles  the  giver 
and  the  gift. 
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••The  name  of  the  one  was  Gershom  .  .  .  and  the 
name  of  the  other  was  Eliezer." — Exodus  xviii.  3,  4. 

These  two  names  which  Moses  gave  his  sons  afford 
a  pathetic  glimpse  into  the  feelings  with  which  he 
began  his  exile  and  the  better  ones  which  succeeded. 
The  first,  "  Gershom,"  according  to  one  explanation, 
means  banishment,  and  according  to  another,  "  a 
stranger  there,"  and  in  either  rendering  expresses  a 
sense  of  homelessness.  It  brings  up  the  bitter 
contrast  between  Egypt  and  the  desert,  the  refined 
and  luxurious  life  of  the  court  and  what  Moses 
had  to  endure  as  a  wandering  shepherd.  But  as 
years  went  on  he  grew  accustomed  to  his  position, 
and  so,  when  his  second  child  was  born,  his  mur- 
murings  had  been  hushed  and  he  looked  beyond 
circumstances,  and  reached  out  his  hand  to  grasp 
God's  hand,  as  the  name  Eliezer,  "  God  is  help," 
witnesses.  It  was  worth  while  to  be  sent  into  the 
desert  for  a  third  part  of  his  life,  and  to  have 
purposes  and  hopes  broken  off  short,  in  order  to 
have   burnt  into  him  these  two  thoughts    in    their 
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combination.  Life  will  have  done  its  best  for  us  if 
it  has  taught  us  to  weld  together  these  two  con- 
victions— of  being  strangers  here,  and  having  God 
for  our  help. 

We  are  all  strangers  here.  We  are  plunged  into 
the  midst  of  a  scene  of  things  which  obviously  does 
not  match  our  capacities.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  in  every  man  than  can  ever  find  a  field  of 
expression,  work,  or  satisfaction  in  anything  beneath 
the  stars.  And  no  man  that  understands,  even 
superficially,  his  own  character,  his  own  require- 
ments, can  fail  to  feel  in  his  sane  and  quiet 
moments,  when  the  rush  of  temptations  and  the 
illusions  of  this  fleeting  life  have  lost  their  grip 
upon  him  :  "  This  is  not  the  place  that  can  bring 
out  all  that  is  in  me,  or  that  can  satisfy  all  that 
I  desire."  Our  capacities  transcend  the  present, 
and  the  experiences  of  the  present  are  unintelligible, 
unless  the  true  end  of  every  human  life  is  not  here 
at  all,  but  in  another  region,  for  which  these  ex- 
periences are  fitting  us. 

But,  then,  the  temptations  of  life,  the  strong 
appeals  of  flesh  and  sense,  the  duties  which  in  their 
proper  place  are  lofty  and  elevating  and  refining, 
and,  put  out  of  their  place,  are  contemptible  and 
degrading,  all  come  in  to  make  it  hard  for  any  of  us 
to  keep  clearly  before  us  what  our  consciousness 
tells  us  when  it  is  strongly  appealed  to,  that  we  are 
strangers  and  sojourners  here  and  that  this  is  not 
**  our  rest,    because    it   is    polluted."     Therefore   it 
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comes  to  be  the  great  glory  and  blessedness  of  the 
Christian  Revelation  that  it  shifts  the  centre  for  us 
obviously,  and  makes  that  future,  and  not  this 
present,  the  aim  for  which,  and  in  the  presence  of 
which,  we  are  to  live.  So  Christian  people,  in  a  far 
higher  sense  than  Moses,  who  only  felt  himself  a 
stranger  there  because  he  did  not  like  Midian  as 
well  as  Egypt,  have  to  say,  We  are  strangers 
here.  The  very  aim,  in  one  aspect,  of  our  Christian 
discipline  of  ourselves  is  that  we  shall  keep  vivid, 
in  the  face  of  all  the  temptations  to  forget  it,  this 
consciousness  of  being  away  from  our  true  home. 

One  has  heard  of  half-reclaimed  gipsies,  who  have 
been  coaxed  out  of  the  free  life  of  the  woods  and  the 
moors,  and  have  gone  into  settled  homes.  After  a 
while  there  has  come  over  them  a  rush  of  feeling,  a 
remembrance  of  how  blessed  it  used  to  be  out  in  the 
open,  away  from  the  squalor  and  filth,  where  men 
"  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan,"  and  they  have 
flung  off,  as  if  they  were  fetters,  the  trappings  of 
*' civilisation,"  and  gone  back  to  liberty.  That  is 
what  we  ought  to  do — not  going  back  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower,  but  smitten  with  the  "heimweh  " 
— the  home-sickness  that  makes  us  feel  that  we  must 
get  clearer  sight  of  that  land  to  which  we  truly 
belong. 

Do  we  feel  that  where  Jesus  Christ  is,  is  our 
home  ?  We  have,  or  have  had,  dear  ones  here  on 
earth  about  whom  we  could  say  that  where  they 
were  was  home,  wherever  our  abode  might  be.    Are 
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we  saying  the  same  thing  about  heaven  and  Jesus 
Christ  ?  Do  we  feel  that  we  are  strangers  here,  not 
only  because  we,  reflecting  upon  our  character  and 
capacities  and  on  human  life,  see  that  all  these 
require  another  life  for  their  explanation  and  develop- 
ment, but  because  our  hearts  are  knit  to  Him,  and 
where  our  treasure  is  there  our  heart  is  also,  and 
where  our  heart  is,  there  we  are.  We  go  home  when 
we  come  into  communion  with  Jesus  Christ.  Do  we 
ever,  in  the  course  of  the  rush  of  our  daily  work, 
think  about  the  calm  city  beyond  the  sea,  and  about 
its  King,  and  that  we  belong  to  it  ?  **  Our  citizen- 
ship is  in  heaven,"  and  here  we  are  strangers. 

But  we  must  carry  the  name  of  Moses'  other  child 
with  us  too,  if  the  consciousness  of  being  strangers 
here  is  not  to  pain  and  sadden  us.  In  that  name 
lies  the  secret  of  contemplating  the  homelessness  of 
our  souls,  and  the  transiency  of  their  .'ransient  dwel- 
ling place,  and  yet  being  glad.  There  is  a  beautiful 
addition  to  the  phrase  in  one  of  the  Psalms  :  "  I  am 
a  stranger  with  Thee^  and  a  sojourner,  as  were  all 
my  fathers."  If  that  Divine  Companion  is  with  us, 
it  matters  little  whether  we  are  in  Pharaoh's  palace 
or  in  a  tent  in  the  desert. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  hearts  will  not  grasp  God 
as  our  helper  in  any  thorough  and  satisfying  fashion 
unless  and  until  they  have  steadfastly  kept  hold  of 
the  conviction  that  we  are  strangers  here.  When 
we  feel  the  rush  of  the  stream  of  time  sweeping  us 
away  from  all  other  moorings,  we  anchor  ourselves 
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in  God.  When  other  props  are  known  to  be  unreli- 
able, we  rest  our  whole  weight  on  the  one  strong 
central  pillar  which  bears  up  the  universe.  When 
the  floods  are  out,  men  flee  to  the  high  grounds. 

That  second  conviction  will  illuminate  perplexed 
and  problematic  providences.  When  Moses  fled 
from  Egypt  he  thought  that  his  life's  work  was  rent 
in  twain,  and  when  he  found  himself  only  a  shepherd 
to  an  Arab  Sheikh,  he  said  to  himself:  "This  is  not 
my  proper  sphere ;  I  am  out  of  my  element  and 
thrown  away  here."  But  long  before  the  forty  years 
were  over,  he  had  learned  to  look  more  sanely,  that 
is  to  say  more  thankfully,  at  his  past  and  to  say : 
^'The  God  of  my  fathers  was  my  help,  and  He 
delivered  me  from  the  sword  of  Pharaoh."  What  at 
first  seemed  disaster  at  last  was  discerned  to  be 
deliverance.  So  we,  when  we  get  away  from  our 
sorrows  far  enough  can  look  back  at  them  and  say, 
"The  mercy  of  the  Lord  compassed  me  about." 
Here  is  the  key  that  unlocks  all  the  perplexities 
of  providence,  **  The  Lord  was  my  Helper." 

And  that  conviction  will  steady  and  uphold  in  a 
present,  however  dark.  It  was  no  small  exercise  of 
his  faith  and  patience  that  the  great  lawgiver  should 
for  so  many  years  have  such  unworthy  work  to  do 
as  he  had  in  Midian.  But  even  then  he  gathered 
into  his  heart  this  confidence,  and  brought  summer 
about  him  in  the  midwinter  of  his  life,  and  light  into 
the  midst  of  darkness,  "  for  he  said  " — even  then, 
when  there  was  no  work  for  him  to  do  that  seemed 
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much  to  need  a  divine  help — "  the  Lord  is  my 
Helper."  And  so,  however  dark  may  be  our  present 
moment,  and  however  obscure  or  repulsive  our  own 
tasks,  let  us  fall  back  upon  that  old  word,  "Thou 
hast  been  my  help ;  leave  me  not,  neither  forsake 
me,  O  God  of  my  salvation." 

When  Moses  named  his  boy,  his  gratitude  was 
allied  with  faith  in  favours  to  come;  and  when  he 
said  "was,"  he  meant  also  "will  be."  And  he  was 
right.  He  dreamt  very  little  of  what  was  coming, 
but  this  confidence  that  was  expressed  in  his  second 
child's  name  was  warranted  by  that  great  future  that 
lay  before  him,  though  he  did  not  know  it.  When 
the  pinch  came  his  confidence  faltered.  It  was  easy 
to  say  "The  Lord  is  my  helper,"  when  there  was 
nothing  very  special  for  which  God's  help  was 
needed,  and  nothing  harder  to  do  than  to  look  after 
a  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness.  But  when  God  said 
to  him,  "  Go  and  stand  before  Pharaoh,"  Moses  for 
the  moment  forgot  all  about  God  being  his  helper, 
and  was  full  of  all  manner  of  cowardly  excuses, 
which,  like  the  excuses  of  a  great  many  more  of  us 
for  not  doing  our  plain  duty,  took  the  shape  of  a 
very  engaging  modesty  and  diffidence  as  to  his 
capacities.  But  God  said  to  him,  "  Surely  I  will  be 
with  thee."  He  gave  him  back  "  Eliezer  "  in  a  little 
different  form.  "You  used  to  say  that  I  was  your 
helper.  What  has  become  of  your  faith  now? 
Has  it  all  evaporated  when  the  trial  comes  ?  Surely 
I  will  be  with  thee."    If  we  will  set  ourselves  to  our 
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tasks,  not  doubting  God's  help,  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion in  the  event  to  be  sure  that  God  did  help  us. 

So,  let  us  cherish  these  two  thoughts,  and  never 
dwell  on  either  without  the  other,  and  God  will  be 

"  Our  help  while  troubles  last, 
And  our  eternal  home." 
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